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The following essays, wlficli luive appeared from 
time to time in the j>eri(Hliciil press, are repub- 
lished, with such emendations *and additions as the 
development of events seemed to require, in the 
belief that the retrospect they afford may not be 
without value at the present crisis in the Far East. 

Owing to the time and form of original publiootaob, 
the chapters may, at first sight, appear somewhat 
disjointed, — each haidng been designed to describe a 
separate episode. But the very %Bgm«citary cha* 
meter of tlie narrative series 4o throw up into 
stronger relief the continsii^ *(|f purpose in the 
various adventures of the Gi^t Powers whose deal- 
ings with China and her Tribuiarie# are set forth. 
It is, indeed, only by bearing in mind this fixed and 
pmmstent poU<;y on the part of Kussia and France, 
that the separate episodes, of ttuAjpolicf can be 
properly valued and fitted into their, apprc^riale 
^places in the general scheme. 

Ibc series of papers, for example, on French 
opemtiqns in Indo-China, written, to elucidate the 
several events as they took place, will, it is believed, 
he found to furnish a fairly complete narrative o 
the whole course of that rqm&i^hnble enterprise 
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which can hardly fail to interest the political moralist 
at the moment when it has culminated in the most 
cynical aggression of modem times. The dual motive 
of hostility to England and the gloridcation of France, 
wliich has animated French policy in Asia, has 
undergone no variation whatever since France had 
a policy in Asia at all. Monarchies, Republics, and 
Empires succeotl each other, but the spirit remains 
the same through all these supeidicial changes. It 
is candidly avowed, and tliere need be no delicacy 
in putting the truth in plain language. 

The attempt to gain a fiKjting in Indo-China 
during the reign of I^ouis XVI. was avowedly 
dictated by the hostility to England which is con- 
spicuous in the tone of French journalism at the 
present day. The ftwilitics which such a position 
would give for 4 iarassing English commerce were 
frankly put forwa»^»l)y Mgr. Pigneau de Behaine, 
08 reaaonfl for givii^g iang C^a-long the help which 
was to be paid for by Ihe cession of Tourone ; and 
the remarkabis treaty in which the bargain was 
recorded exacts privileges that were expressly de- 
signed to ipake Annam an arsenal,, dockyard, and 
recraiting gro^*d for France in Eastern Asia. 

And BO in the ckse of Siam. Louis the Fourteenth’s 
remarkable attempt to establish French “influence* 
in Siam was dictated by jealousy of &gland 
and Holland, asb hiuch as by a desire to pronu^ 
French commerce. The two Protestant Powers 
were hdi^ed to derive much of the weedth wfaicR 
enabled them to make head against him, in Europe, 
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from the trade they carried <m with A&ia; and 
Ac French (government of the day rejoiced at the 
prospect of Sealing a blow at Aat prosperity by 
instdling French garrhionfi, and aetting up a hostile 
at. Mcrgui and Bangkok. The impression 
that tlio tale of Siamese embassies to Louis XIV. 
arose out of a mafwjuerading attempt, by Madame de 
Maintenon, to amuse a and senile king, is hardly 
yet fairly dispelled. But the first Siamese embassy 
rombetl France in 1685, when Louis was at the 
height of his pcover and in the prune of life. His 
garrisons hiwl been turned out of Siam, and the 
whole projwt hud eq^apeusl, more than twenty years 
bef(jrc liis death. Tlie detailed account of those 
einhiwsies ami of their political motives which will 
be found in the following pages may show tliat the 
annexations and protective duties ff the present day 
are tiie modem development«o> the policy which . 
inspired Colbert and LouisJLIvt. 

A curioos feature which may strike us, in conneo 
tion with each of these attempts, is Ihe share taken 
by the Church ^ prompting Ae political adventure. 
It is Mgr. Pallo, Bishop of •Heliopoli% who impine 
Ae begiimmgs of Freodi interooonlb wiA Siam, W 
it is a Jesuit Missionaiy named TacEacd who hdps 
to inflate Ae conception of military ascendency. It 
is Hgr. Pigneau de Behaine, Bishop of Adran, who 
conceives and organizes Ae whold fAeme of Frmtdh 
intervention in Annam, and who Ans literally and 
pracHcally laid Ae foundation of Ae li^^Chloeae 
Empire whuA his countrymen are trving to hnlld U0. 

a 2 
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at the present day. It is tiie Abb4 Hue who sug* 
^sts to Napoleon 111. that the opportunity is « 
good one for re^asserting French inflnence at Saigon ; 
and there are mysterious rumours of a (half-caste) 
Cambodian Christian visiting M. de Montigny, at 
Singapore, just a.s he was about starting on a tour 
of diplomatic visits to. the Courts of Eastern Asia, 
in 1856, to suggest that a French protectorate would 
be welcomed by [? a section of] the Khmers. 

This traditional motive should be borne in mind 
> when suri>rise is expressed at the apparent divergence 
between the attitude of the Republican Government 
towards the Church at hohie and abroad. Propa- 
gandismwas coimotedwith commerce in the projects of 
Richelieu and Colbert. The Empire was eaArying out 
this policy in striving to exalt tfie position of France 
as protector of ofiental missums ; and the Republic 
upheld the traditioli^ft> the extent, it was understood, 
of threatening to d&ioui\^ the Concordat, when it was 
proposed, some years ago, to break up the system by 
inducing European governments to undertake, each, 
the protection of its own missionary subjects. Ger- 
many and Italy hod acquiesced, and the Vatican had 
even agreed t% appoint a Legate to watch over the 
interests of- the* Church, at Peking, when Franco 
temporarily upset the scheme by the energy of its 
opposition. 

In the first six chapters of the present volume, 
an attempt has 'been made to depict the successive 
stages in«the construction of the French eoloniai 
edifice. Theigs ia.n<fpTetence of describing, in detail, 
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the military oporatioiw. Baigtm, Cambodia, Tong< 
king, Anxuun^^iam — each atmexation is dealt with, in* 
turn, chiefly as a political episode ; and the fact that 
mention is made, frequently years beforehand, of 
the next rontomplated* aggression, may serve to ex- 
pose the hollowness of the wrongs which were 
j)ut forward, as excuses for military action, when 
tlie convenient moment arrived. The liitramigeant, 
indeed, avowed the other day, with perfect frankness : 

** We are going to Siam under pretext of avenging 
an insult to our flag, but really with the idea of * 
making a new conquest.” And the admission ade- 
quately describes the valhe of French protestations. 

The paper on “ France and Saigon ” was written 
for the NiMh-^Ohina Herald after a visit to the Colony, 
in 1878, when thd idea of gaining a foothold in 
Tongking was beginning to takS shape and the 
Saigon Independant was alrea^* advocating a pro- 
tectorate over the romamdefl pf Anham. De Lagr^e's 
discovery of the Song-Eoi had fired the Cdbnial 
imagination ; Dupuis w'as engaged in testing its 
practicability os, a channel of commercial intercourse 
with Yunnan;* and de Calm4 uras urging, in the 
Revue des Dem Mondes^ that co^ion must be 
employed if the King persisted in obstmeting Fionch 
desi^: England was trying to attract &e trade 
to Burmah ; and “ it is not,” he^ exclaims, “ at the 
mameat when, by a stroke of go<^ luck, it depends 
on ourselves to forestall her, that it behoves ns 
^ halt before the susceptibilities of a despot who 
cannot conceive liberty of* cpnunerce without 
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occupation of tcmtofy, and who repulaeB our 
•tnorchants iw if they wore the forenpxners of oift 
Holdioi'M ! When one decides on a war of conquest, 
it would appear that one accepts beforehand the 
conf»»(jucnco of success, and tiie opening of Tongking 
is a necessary sequel of our establishment in the six 
provinces of Lower Cochin-China.” A protectorate, 
in short, — or at loaat complete freedom of trade in 
tli(' poi’ts of Tongking* guaranteed by the installation 
of a French UeHident at the .Vnnaineve capital,— was 
the only means of securing the dc'sired end and of 
es«-apmg a deadlock “ ou nous aceuleraicnt une 
tiiiiuUte sans excuse aussi Inon <in(> dos scrupules i)ar 
trop naifs.” Oiu* scarcely knows wlu'ther most to 
admire the unconscious tribute paid to Annainese 
foj-esight, or the simulated indignation at suspicitms 
whose justice is practically admitted in the con- 
cluding phrase, liK sentence is, at any rate, worthy 
of note because it* strifies tl»o keynote of French 
policy in Indo-China. Subsequent proceedings have 
been prooiscly characterised by the unscrupulous 
aggression, disguised under a pretence of moral 
indignation,* which is hero conunonded with such 
sublime unconiciousTiess of the incongruity displayed. 

'file histbrica! sketch which forms the l^is 
of the chapter on “Cambodia" was contributed to 
the LomUm and /^hina Ejrj)reni>, at the time M. 
Thomson was stfipping King Norodom of the last 
shreds of political independence, and premonitory 
nmtt4*ring% of derivative claims wore beginning 
to dishirb the* Covrt* of Bangkok. It bad been all 
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very well, ten yeant previotul), for de Camd to ex- 
p«tmte<>n th«^politKii] rktl! and drameM which had. 
defeated 'Sitiin and obtained tlio surrender of Cam- 
boilia to the exclusive protectorate of France ; but it 
had been discovered, ifow, that Cambodia had once 
Ikh’ii a much lnr>»er gwojrraphical expression. Qamier 
had {Miiiitod out the uuccssity of hoistinji; the flag at 
{Slu»g-tn*ng and Khong, and had rccordcnl M. do 
Licjrrt’<*'s opmioii that the prounce of Toiily Repu 
ought to l*e rwlaiined : the rt*cognitiou of Rianieso 
nudit*. o\cr Buttauiboiig and Angkor hiul become a 
Hoim e «)f H( ute regret ; and Dr. Now was beginning 
to diw'ovor that th<*re weVe tnhes, even »o far north 
n*< tlic frontier of Tongking, who were hehl in 
bondage b\ Siam 

The tMav on “ Frtmce and Toughing” apjxjajfd in 
the Ctmiemjfomrif Herkw, at thS moment when 
Fi'ench intervention was taking* the form of con* 
rimsst; and that on ^^Frait^e anH Annam" in the 
Wenlmimfer, twelve months later, when the action 
of the French Government bad bronght Chinn into 
the field. 

China and 'Her Tributaries” was written nbont 
the same time, for the Naiumul llertew, for the 
purpose of explaining the nature of China's rehttiaiM 
wit|^ her neighbours and the continuity of tiie Iradal 
tic which Franco svas pretending to ridicule in the 
case of Annam; while “France ‘and Siam” was 
j>ublishe<l tw'o months ago, in the same Review, at 
the momeut when definite expression ■was being 
given to the ulterior at>piratk>nS t^t Jiad been flure- 
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Ktuulowetl, from time to time, in previous 6888)^8. A 
.scH’ond chapter has been added, to trace the develop* 
nu'nt of the entorprise, and to explain more precisely 
the English and Chinese interests which seem likely 
to mar the perfection of the original design. It will 
be seen that Siam has repudiated vassalage or any 
kind of tributary relationship to her more powerful 
neighbour. She cannot, therefore, appeal now, as of 
right, for the help whjch China might, or might not, 
bo willing to afford. Eut the Imperial Cabinet 
8(><*m8 disposed to avow n iiatnnd anxiety in claims 
that involve the extoii.sion of the French frontier 
along the southern border of Yunnan. It may 
not feel much more eoncemed than England about 
what huiipens on the Southern Meikong; but it 
would hardly be suri)rising if it shared the distaste 
of Eiiglund to annexations of territory that touch 
Cliina nearly on*/ho South ns they touch British 
Burmalk on the East. .French newspapers exhaust 
tliemsclves in ironical references to former English 
annexations, by way of retort ujh)!! English criticisms 
of Fi-cnch piweedings in Siam. The annexation of 
ibinnah, especially, is pointed to ns a piecedent which 
eoinplctely cuts the ground from under our feet. 
Hut the fact is overlooked that that annexation was 
(iiix-ed upon us by intrigues which were designed 
to draw Mnndalnv under the influence of France, and 
which were alh*ghd to contemplate the annexation to 
'fongkiug of the very region which England and 
China bnvie again stepped in to protect. It is over- 
hKiked, also, that ,oillr dislike to French encroach* 
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meats is inspired <(uito os much by un instinct of 
commercisl se|f«dcf<‘iirc )ts by auy foeliug of pcditicid 
jtwluusy'or antagonism, Whi*ro Englaud goes, all 
the w*>rlcl is fm* to follow; Burmah is as much 
(‘[wn ft) Fmich trade lA to English— to Rouen and 
as to Manchester and Bradford — but where 
France goes nothing English is admitted, if protne* 
tivc duties cjui keep it out. 

Our inten'st in Tmlo-China might wisily Iwonio 
a* ute in jm*scncc of a Frauco-Russian alliance ; 
and the gencrally-ntlinittt'd existence of at liwt a 
tacit eniniif may lend inti*rcst to the group of essays 
depicting tlic relations df China with her northern 
neighljour. For Engliuid’s interest in Russian 
cncroacluncuts in the North is scarcely less, or less 
vivid, than it is in FVench annexations in the South ; 
and those encroachments are made,*in every case, at 
the cost of the great empire*vhich stretches half 
lUToiw Asia, from Corea* to ftje Pamirs. Tiie chapters 
on “Kuldja" and “Russia and Chino,” reprinted 
respectivtdy from the Timet and the ForinigMy 
Jicrmr — though di'iiling, in tlio main, with distinct 
pliuses of intercourse — will serve to exhibit the 
political relations lietween the two •giant Powers. 
The former was urritten at the ntoineut when the 
Kuldjt^difficuify had just been settled*by the Treaty 
of St. Petersburg, in 1881 ; and the latter while 
attention M'as being directed, last* year, to Russian 
jiroceedings in the Pamirs. 

Nor are our interests confined to the neighbourbocsl 
of uur Indian frontier. It is ouie of tjie jicnaltics of 
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oar commercial frr(»atuo«s that wo arc sensitive to 
any irKToaso in the maritime resoureeji of a poanibly 
Power* We are interested, therefore, in 
llusKian j)n»ceedings on tlie Anioor as well aa on 
the Helmund. Rol(‘put<*d, on the (•astern coast of 
Siberia, to poHs whu h are more or le^s ice-bound 
during a j)ortion of the year, Iiii«sia would be 
almost loss than human, as well as less tlian aggrrs- 
si\e, if she did not look wistfullv across the fron- 
tier of Primorsk to the op(‘n liarboiii*s of Covvn, 
'rh(‘ t'Shuys on “Corea” and Hamilton,'’ which 

an* re]iroduced from the 11"# r yjV‘r/c/r, will 

explain the steps by which tlui Hermit Kingdom 
was drawn within tlie vorti‘x of modern intei*course, 
and l)y which its integrity Ims been safeguarded* 
*l'ho former was w’rittea soon after Chinese per* 
siuisiou and tlu* force of events had induced the 
little kingdom to i»peii its doors; and the latter 
filuu'tly after our ’witluirawjd from the gi'oup of 
islands which ha<l been occuj)ied by the Jiritisli flee t 
during the disaccord that arose, in 1886, (uit of 
l^u^^ias attitinh* towards Afghanistiin, and had 
nearly burst into flame at Peiidjeh. Neither China 
nor Corea appc'urs to believe too imidicitly in the 
value of the guaranty's; but tlie jealousy with 
ulueh llu&siau oncrouehmeiit would be viewcel by 
otliers than Chiun, and by others even than Great 
lintain, may hc^p to ri*nder efiicaeious paper en- 
gfiui'iiu'nts that might prove le‘^s reliable with less 
substantiai l)acking* 

111 sum, the^x^fore, We find a remarkable similarity 
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lw«twon tUt* political crmclititmH in Asia and Eurojw. 
India and Chj/iu, ’whicV jwk iiothinf^ but to Ix* lot 
alone, an" confroiiU'd by Uussin and France, much as 
(iennany lunl Au“tn:um conlrontcd 'n Kuropo ; and 
llu ir cotunion uuwt tend to idly them in an 

attitude of mntunl defence winch would probably 
command, in an emcreciwy, tho ^ymJ>athy of dnpnn. 
For It is evitlcnt that, by exercising idteniativo or 
i>imuhiine»ns pre‘»'Ure in the Nyidh-wist and South- 
i:i>t. the two great Western Powcin might creati' a 
d' ^rree of military tension and political nnnst as e.v- 
huu‘'lmg as, ami oven more mtolcmblo than, that 
existing in lumn>o, Even neutnil Belgium has an 
Kastem represt'iitativoin Korea ; and the -]H>Hition of 
Enghuid, in Europe, finds a not inapt ]>arallol in tho 
considerahlo jmwer oY Japan. 

The three concluding chapters deal with a topic 
of less Imperial consc({ucnec, buT;x3r not loss interest, 
]>erhaps, to tbe general reader. 

I»U"'ian movements in northern Thiliet have had, 
so far. a purely o\[»loratory chanictiT ; though the 
facility with which Cossack detachments find their 
way along the trail of the traveller, and jiave the way 
for enii"Siries of u less visionary class', may Icml us 
to vvat<U with interest any region* biwarrls which 
Uusjiiauatbaition Hi'pears to be directed. Hiibet ia 
shielded, at present, in a great degree, by Chinese 
Turkestan. But frontiers, in these* remote regions, 
i^re h‘«s clearly defini'd tlian would npfiear from 
si-hool majis ; and there are unsettled districts along 
the liuuudary Ix'tween Kaahgarja and Kaidunir 
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which account for much Chinese^ and some Indian, 
anxiety about Russian movements across the Pamirs. 
Our own present interest, however, is confined to 
re-openin}:^ commercial intercourse across the Hima- 
layas. The attempt made by Warren Hastings, in 
1774, which was defeated, then, by Chinese antago- 
nism, has been taken up again during tliis genera- 
ti(m, and si^ems in a fair way of being carried, now, 
with Chinese goodwill, to a 8uc(*es‘<ful issue. 

llic project inspired the provisions for roads and 
tmnsit dues which found place in Sir Ashley Eden’s 
treaty with Siklum, in 1861 : it was given diplo- 
matic expression, sevente(‘n yeai's ago, in the Anglo- 
Chinese Conv(‘ntion of Chefoo, and was taken up with 
more directness a decade later — tli(»ugh with results 
that promis(‘d ill, at first, for the attainment of the 
object in view. ‘A mi^hion to Lliassa, which had been 
organized in Iiuli*^with the consent of China, was 
abandoned in consetiuvnce ^of the hostile attitude 
of the Lamas ; and the latter, encouraged l)y this 
negative success, pushed their antagouism to the 
point of occupying territory which had long been 
considered, at Ciilcuttii, as within the Britisli-Iudiau 
spliere. ITiey were, of course, driven out ; but it 
has taken severAl years to re-knit the broken diplo- 
nnitic. threads. Negotiations do not often progress 
rapidly where China is alone concerned ; they were 
sfdl less likely do so where Calcutta and Lhassa 
w(*re involved. 

The setilemcnt of the matter seems to have been 
eventually left to thbsc t>vocapiUds; and an agree- 
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mcnt wan shortly rem'hwl in wliioh tlie projt»ct of 
coiiiinorfial iiit(n'ouiH* wu** accepted, and tho 
suxeriuiity of fiuUa o\cr Ciwincau Sikhiiu formally 
rw‘ogiii/-o(l. A (Vm\cntion, sijincd by the Ohincso 
Aiiibaii and Lc'rd lilmsduunc, at Calcutta, in 
Mimii, IHitO. WHS promptly rotiticd at London and 
IVkiii", and has bctm followed by commercial 
iti*;'otiatioii'<, at l)iirj«‘cliu;5, whicli are Mieved to 
be at approaching a tenninatiou. The pajH'm 
in wliuh the jiosition was reviewed, at intervals, 
in the Wilanidl and UV,s/wu(jt/f*r may be 

u>eful ns eollnting the m‘\ end episodes in the storj', 
and coiueyin!.' ‘»ome infiM'inatiou regarding a little 
known region of t'entnU Asia. 
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CHAPTER I. 

FRANCE AND SAAH>N. 

DraiNO the ivi/ni of Louis XVI. an Aimamose 
Prince appeared at tho French Court, under the 
guidance of Mgr. Pigneau do Behaino, Bishop of 
Adran, to ask assistance t^ainst rebela who had 
deposed and driven his father to flight. The oppor^ 
tunity was tempting. The titular kjng could be in 
no position to haggle about tenns: France could 
exact what political recompense she chose ; while the 
pre>eminence of the Church and the position of its 
missions could be proportionately strengthened and 
assured. The Bishop's proposals were accepted, and 
on November 28th, 1787, a treaty was condiuded 
at Versailles, b^ which the French King pronsiaed 
the required aid on certain remarkabfe conditioru 
which were avowedly conceived in ,a spirit of 
hostility to England, and with a view to the advan> 
tage of having a foothold in Cochin-China in the 
event of war. Louis was to equip an expeditionaiy 
forec which would help the deposed monarch to 
recover his throne ; and the latter, in return* for this 
assistance, undertook to fumish!! as srton as tran- 
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qaillity bad been restored to his State, all the material 
necessary for the construction of fourteen ships of the 
line ; and to admit, wherever the French chose to 
station them, consuls who should be allowed to build 
ships wherever they chose, and take wood for the 
purpose from any forest in the kingdom. A corps 
of French naval officers was to be sent out, in 
furtherance of this design, who sliould form a per- 
manent establishment in Cochin-China. The bay 
and peninsula of Tourwie, with two neighbouring 
islands, were to be ceded to France ; the King of 
Annam was to furnish an army of 00,000 men if the 
French wore attacked in these possessions by any 
foreign Power, and Franco was to have the right of 
levying and drilling 14,000 Annainese soldiers for use 
in its Indian wars. Circumstances were to prevent 
the complete ekecution, or even the ratification, of 
this remarkable iqi^ement ; but the Bishop was able 
to take back with him to Saigon certain ships, officers, 
aud iippliaucc.-* t>f war, by whose aid King Gya-long 
regained his throne ; and Fraiiee never foigot the 
“ interests ” and “ rights ” which she thus acquired. 
Most of those who had been concerned in the 
adventure withdrew after it bad been carried to 
a successful ebndusion. But Messrs. Chaigneau 
aud Vannicr remained more tliau thirty years 
in (jiya-long’s service ; and a son of the former, who 
was bom at Hu<5, has loft us a record' of events down 
to the year 1825, in which these last members of the 
ext»e(litk>a finally mtired to France. 

' Souv*nii8 <1e flu^. Miohcl Du’e Chaigneau. 
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1116 Kingdom of Annsm, m it existed under 
Gyft'long, oxtendedy at that time, over almost all the 
littoral uf Indc^hina, comprising Tongking, Cochin- 
China, part of Cambodia,*’ and cortain isltmds off the 
coast, including the welt-known Paracels which boar 
such an evil reputation as a source of danger to 
navigation in the China Seas. It was bounded, in 
fact, “on the north by China, on the south by 
Cambodia, on the east by the China Sea, and on the 
west by the mountains of Lao, which extend the 
■whole length of the frontier ; ’’ and it was divided 
into eight provinces, of which Sai-Gon was the 
richest, most extensive, and most fertile. It was in 
this province of Sai-Gon that Mgr. Pigneau shel- 
tered, in 1774, the then fugitive Aunamose Kiug ; 
and laid the foundation, in so doing, of the intimacy 
that was to eventuate in his European mission and in 
the present aspirations of his couatrymen after Indo- 
Chinese Empire. It was dpon Sai-Gon that the 
expeditionary force which he was able to organize 
was directed, and it was here that the military 
preparations were made which were to establish King 
Gya-long upon the throne of Annam. 

The dder Choigneau died in 1833^ but his |ou 
lived to see the province which had bwn the scene 
of the Bishop’s exploits brought under the dominion 
of his countrymen, and made the starting point for a 
fresh career of conquest. The French are, in fact, 
t|jcading now, on their o-wn account, almost in the 
footsteps of Gya-long. 

It was ecclesiastical influence Uiatnvas again to 
B 2 
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fiiTnish the motive for interference. The outbreak 
of revolution in France had, as we have seen, 
prevented the ratificatkm of the eo^alled treaty 
which Bishop Pigneau and the advisers of Louis 
XVI. had seen fit to compose. No attempt had 
even been made to put its more important pro- 
visions in operation ; and the commercial intercourse 
it contemplated had been fitful and constrained. 
Ecelesiastical enterprise continued ; but the counte- 
nance and support which the inissiuuarics received 
from a monarch whom they had phiced under 
considerable obligation was withdrawn under his 
sua'essor. Jejilous, no doubt, of the organization 
and influence they had attained, the advisors of 
Minh-Man advised a policy of repression, which 
degenerated into persei'Ution ; and the casual visits 
of French cruisers daring the first half of the present 
century were mad* chiefly for the purpose of remon- 
strating against some aggression on missionaries or 
their converts. 

Matters stood thus when the Anglo-French expai> 
diiion set out against China, in 185T. With the 
traditional ability and tenacity of his class, which 
never loses sight of a right once acquired, the Abb6 
Hue took thw opportunity to claim the interest of 
the Emperor for the cause of the persecuted Church 
in Annain, and recalled the treaty of Versailles as 
a useful basis for negoeiations. The claims of 
Iiuinanity and civilization were a sufficient .groujjd 
for interfering, to exact reparation for the murder 
of (’atliolic -jiriest* and guarantee'’ of religious 
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freedom fur nuwkmariee aad their converte in 
futare ; but ti^e pro^neion8 of thin roinarkeblo treaty 
might open up further ponAibilitiee ; the mieeiouaries 
had pointed out “that commerce would find solid 
a^lvAntagcfl in a fertile country which had numerous 
and good ports and valuable products certain to find, 
throughout Eim>pc, important and lucrative markets.” 
It is not clear that any dintign of annexation ex* 
isted at the time ; perhaps the jdea developed with 
further exploration and the impossibility of bringing 
the Aniuuncse (ioveniment to terms. Had the latter 
been more compliant, it might have escaped with the 
fate of China — an obligatory treaty of commerce, and 
guarantees of religious toleration. The event, how> 
ever, was to prove that what bad been looked forward 
to as a military promenade was to entail considerable 
effort. Tlte information which the French had 
received led them to believe that the Annamese 
Government was feeble, the people discontented and 
disaffcH’ted, and that active aid might be expected 
Ikom the Christian converts. The result seems to 
have completely negatived this expectation. Ilie 
Government proved well organized, and able to offer 
prolonged resistance despite constant reverses. The 
people were more warlike and better armed than the 
Chinese, and possessed stronger works ; though they 
were of course inferior to European troops. 

These were the circumstances in which the 
Admind, Rigault de Geuouilly, commanding the 
French squadron then in Chinese wafers, was 
informed that the Emperor “iftUcd to put • stop 
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to the constantly recurring persecutions against 
Christians in Cochin-China, and tp secure them 
tite efficacious protection of France." He vras 
ordered accordingly, after the signature of the 
treaty of Tientsin, to transfer his forces to Annam 
to obtain the object indicated. The fleet which 
had been operating in China was to carry out the 
Emperor’s instructions, with the addition of three 
ships-of-war and 50,0 troops which were dispatched 
to reinforce it from France. Tlie co-operation 
of Spain was also secured, and the Government 
of Manilla contributed some 450 native and 550 
Spanish troops and the armed despatch boat El Cano. 
Including the latter, the expedition now numbered 
13 ships, the Nemesis, Vhlegetm, Primauguet, Ara- 
lanche, Dragonne, Fus^e, Miiraille, CUronde, Saone, 
Dordogne, Meurihe,^ Durance, and El Cano, With 
this force Admiral Rigault de Genouilly decided to 
establish his headquarters in the bay of Tourane, an 
excellent harbour situated about thirty miles south 
of the river Hud, on which the capital is situated. 

The officers who had aided King Gya-long to 
regain his throne had superintended the construction, 
there, of strbng fortifications, from which a serious 
resistance w^ now auticij)ated. But in this, as in 
otiier respects, tlie information given proved mis- 
leading ; .for the works defending the bay were taken 
with slight loss, on September let, 1H58. Havmg 
gained this base of f>poration8, however, Admpul 
Kigault ‘found himself only at the beginning of his 
difficulties. *Tlie Annamese showed no disposition 
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to treat ; heat and illness combined to break down 
his men ; and, the forces at his disposal were insutH* 
cient to permit an advance on the capital, which 
experience in China had shown to be the best method 
of bringing an oriental^j!x>vumment to terms. The 
only serious movement which appeared open to him 
was against Saigon — then known to be a fortified 
post on the river of that name, and to be a depAt of 
rice for the supply of Hu^. TJie capture of Saigon 
would, therefore, deprive the Annamose of an im- 
portant basis of supply and, it was Loped, humiliate 
it in the eyes of Siam and Cambodia who might be 
induced to join in attacking their hereditary foe. 

On February 9th, 1R69, the French squadron 
destined for this expedition, comprising tiie corvettes 
Phlegeton and Primanguet, the gunboats Ahuntut, 
Avalanche and Ihagonne, transports Saone, Durance 
and Meurihe, and the Spanisb despatch boat Eh 
Cano, reached the mouth of the Saigon river ; and 
on the following day the Annamesa works de&nding 
the harbour of Cap Sunt-Jacques were carried. 
The days from the 11th to the 15th were spent in 
ascending the ii\er and carrying the various forts 
and stockades, which offered differeht degrees of 
resistnnre, along the banks. 

Saigon was found to be defended by two forts on 
the south bank of the river and by a citadel on the 
north. On tl»e 10th the forts were taken, and on 
the 17th the more serious work of carrying the citadel 
was accomplished, - with slight loss, before noon. 
TTiis fortress, one of the most unportant in Cochin- 
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China, troa inhabited only by Covernment employ^ 
and it!) garrison. According to a deijcription given 
by a member of the expedition : — “ Four gates, 
wUicli had been solidly barricaded with stones and 
earth, gave access to it. *A large boulevard ran 
around, and in the middle rose immense buildings 
destined to warehouse the tribute rice from the 
provinces of the south. A few dwelling-houses of 
the high officials done broke, by their quaint 
architecture and the brilliant colours with which 
they were covered, the monotony of the great 
buildings. The stable of the war elephants also 
occupied a considerable space.” Saigon was, in 
fact, a fortress and depAt of the first importance, 
and we may judge from the Admiral’s despatch 
how serious a loss it must have been to the Anna- 
mese Government. “ Two hundred guns [he writes] 
of iron or bronze diave fallen into our hands, and 
wo have also taken a corvette and seven or eight war 
junks still on the stocks. The citadel contained a 
complete arsenal. Counting what we found in the 
forts, we may estimate the hand arms at 20,000 
gingals, guns, pistfds, lances, pikes, and sabres. We 
fouiid, everywhere, enormous quantities of powder. 
Tlio citadel alone contained eighty-five tons in cases 
and barrebi, without counting an enormous quantity 
of cartridges. The projectiles were in proportion ; 
the magazines also contained saltpeti'e and sulphur, 
lead and military equipments of every kind, enou^ 
rice to fe^ 6000 or 8000 men for a year, and a mili- 
tary chest cuntaininl; msh to the value of 130,000 
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francs. In property taken or destroyed, oomprising 
the value of the citadel, which I purpose imaing front 
top to bottom, it may be estimated that the Anna- 
mese Guvemment will sustain here a loss of 20,000,000 
francs.” 

The disaster did, in fact, bring King Ttt>du'c to 
the point of opening ncgociations ; but ho was not 
yet Huilicicutly humiliated to acquiesce in the cession 
of Saigon, the recognition of French “ rights ” at 
Touraue, and the opening of his principal ports to 
coinmercc, which Admiral Eigault prescribed as 
bases of agreement. H<»tilitic8 were accordingly 
resumed. But hofore the French had had time to 
push thoir a<lvantiige, the renewed outbreak of 
war in China led to the recall of all the available 
forces from Cochin>0hina, to join in the second ex- 
pedition to Tientsin. Tuurane was definitely aban- 
doned ; and a sufficient garrid>D, only, was left in 
Saigon to bold its own urftil circumstances should 
permit the resumption of active operations. 

The Annameso availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to hem in their adversaries. Saigon is 
situated on tue point of a peninsula formed by two 
branches of the river; and when the conclusion 
of the Chinese war enabled Admiral Chamier to 
go to tlie asMstanee of his countrymen, the Amia- 
mese had constructed a treble line of earthworks, 
studded with cannon, from bank to bank, about a 
mile in the rear (if the French position. Operations 
were promptly begun, w'ith the object of dislodging 
them from this position. The* French carried the 
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firat line at the point of the bayonet, to find fihem* 
eelvce checked by a point blank volley from the 
Hccond ; and when l^eir artillery had ao far silenced 
the Annamese batteries as to enable the stormers to 
carry this also by assault, they found themselves in 
presence of a third w<M*k, from which a still hotter 
reception was experienced, and which caused still 
heavier loss as tlic excited soldiery refused to retire for 
the operation of their aiiiillery, but pressed forward 
with tbc bayonet. This was the chief engagement of 
the war; and though plucky resistance wiis after- 
wards experienced at every available point, the whole 
of lower Cochin-China was gradually overrun and 
subjugated, and finally constituted a French 
dominion, of which Saigon is now the capital. 

It was not, however, till two years after the close 
of Admiral Chamicr’s campaign that the Colony 
attained its full dimensions. Tlie old vice-royalty 
of Sai-Gon, it may be* remembered, contained six 
provinces ; but only three were at first axmexed. 
The treaty of Saigon, concluded on Jxme 6th, 1862 
— after providing, of course, for the toleration of 
Christianity and protection of converts— ceded to 
France the Mirt‘e provinces of Bien Hoa, Gia Binh, 
and Dinh Tuong, with the island of Pulo Condore. 
French merchants and French war-ships were to 
have full rights of navigating the great river of 
Cambodia (le grand lleuve de Cambodge) and all its 
brunches. Annam undertook to make no cession of 
territory*to a foreign power without the assent of 
France. The portsVf Tourane, Balat and Kwang-o 
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were to be opened to French end Spanish commerce. 
In CHses of Ai^ipre diplonuitic intereoniae, French or 
Spanish envop wore to be received by tho king at 
Hu^. Annam undertook to pay an indemnity of 
4,000,000. And then* follow two curious articlee, 
affecting the three remaining provinces of the old 
satrapy, which were soon to fuimish an excuse for 
incorporating these, also, in the new dominion. By 
Art. !X. the iiihabitimts of t^ese three provinces 
(Vinh-luong, An-ginn and Ha-ticn) were to be 
allowed to traffic freely in the three French provinces ; 
while Article XI. ran os follows : — 

The Citudel of VinlultioTig shell be occupied for the pioseat by 
ytench truojwi without, however, interfering in any way with tlio 
Anniunese offietsls. It will be surrendered to tho King of 
Annam as soon as ho hss slopped (aura fait oesaar) the lehallion 
which exists at present by his orders in the jitovinoes of Gia<4iah 
and Dinh Tuong .... 

What might have heon’ expected of course fol- 
lowed. These three provinces became a form of 
annoyance for the French ; and Admiral Grandi^re 
incorporated them, in 1H67, in French territory. 

nie town of Snipon is situat<>d on a det*i» 
rather narrow river of the same naiflc, sixty miles 
from ('"ap St, Ja<’<|ues. It is said to hpve been once 
the capital of Cochin-China, under the earlier Nguyen 
sovereipiih, while Tongking was still the dominant state 
and before King Gya-long had succeeded in welding 
fjie whole littoral under his supremacy by Bishop 
Pigneau’s aid ; but the Court was subsequently moved 
to Tlm^. out of reach of the pirates who found con- 
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venient haunts in the numerous creeks that intersect 
tiie low land between it and the sea.^ The countrjr 
on either side of the river, for the first thirty miles, 
is swamp covered with dense jungle inhabited by 
monkeys and tigers. But* marks of habitation 
bofome more frequent as you ascend, untQ the 
neighbourhood of Saigon is richly and completely 
cultivated. The crocks which intersect this plain 
afford admirable moans of carriage, and nmke the 
town a natural entie}>6t for the commerce, as 
well as a convenient political centre, of the colony. 
A writer, who was present at the first capture of 
the city, says “all the country surrounding the 
citadel was occupied by the town of Saigon, com- 
posed cliicfly of wooden houses covered with straw ; 
though there rose here and tliere, in the midst of 
these, a few built of brick and roofed with tiles. 
These houses, neariy all construeted with a good 
deal of art, had each a Veil cultivated garden, and 
were surrounded by great trees whose shade pro- 
tected them against tlie burning rays of the tropical 
sun. At the furthest extremity of Saigon was 
the Chinese district, which was the commercial 
quarter of the town, and recalled by its ap- 
pearance the cities on the const of China.” But 
liardly one stone of the citadel is now left stand- 
ing on another. The Annomese town has also nearly 
disappeared, the houses having no doubt been de- 
stroyed for military reasons during the siege ; and ^ 
gri'at portion of the site is now covered by the broad 
streets and more ambitious buildings of the French 
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ecmqtieron. The irrepreasible Chinaauui, onlf, holds 
his own. CholefB, as Ihe Chinese district is caUedt 
is stiil the commercial quarter of Saigon, and a 
great proportion of the trade of the colony passes 
through ChinoBe hand#. The Annamose, who are 
fewer than one would expect, live chiefly along the 
south branch of the river, and in detached villages 
on the outskirts. 

It is almost needless to say that, in laying out tiM 
foreign quartt^r, tlu* French have displayed the 
chamcteristic taste of their nation. The streets are 
broad and well lined with tri'cs, after the fashion 
of Boulevards ; and a floe esplanade forms an 
agreeable lounge on a summer evening. A large 
building at tlic etistcra end, which first strikes the 
eye in coming up the river, belongs to the Hongkong 
baker from whom* shop came the poisoned bread in 
1R59 ; but he pleads, I belie'^ innocence of that 
crime, throwing the blame oh one of his subordinates 
as having been seduced by the Canton officials. Most 
of the huisincss premises are, naturally, either on the 
river or nearly a^ljucent. Further inland, the houses 
are much scattered, and stand bock in compoimds 
shrouded with nch tropical foliage. An extensive 
Botanical Ganlen has Viceu laid out in the environs, 
and a Zoological collection made in* it, after the 
Parisian model. The Gardens are distant about half 
an hour’s drive from the landing place, and the road 
to them gives a very fair view of the town and 
suburbs. A missionary edifice in their neighbour* 
hoo<l, ha Maison de Saintc Enfifticc, carefully closed 
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M usual against intrusion by the curious, attracts 
attention from the peculiar semi-oriental style of its 
architecture. A handsome palace * built for the 
Governor, after the model of the Tuilleries, is worth 
a visit; and one drives, of ‘course, to the Chinese 
quarter, if one wishes to take away a complete 
impression of the town ; but the houses here, like 
the “ gharry " in which you travel, are identical with 
those at Singapore. 

A favourite drivers to tlie tomb of Bishop Pigneau 
do Behainc; partly because of the half-romantic 
interest attaching to the spot, partly because the 
drive is interesting in itself, tvnd gives as good an 
idea of the surrounding country as the drive to the 
Botanical Gardens does of the town. The same writer 
whom I have already quoted, speaks enthusiastically 
of “ the great plains cultivated with sugar-cane and 
rice, the contenariun* trees rising majestically aloft 
and spreading wide thdir leafy branches, the plan- 
tains and lemon trees with their green foliage lighting 
up the vast fields” — which adoni the environs. 
But though these features are iiiidouhtedly present, 
his brilliant word-painting conveys rather too 
gorgeous an •impression of the reality. The Plain 
of Tombs, in which the famous “Tombeau de 
I’Kveque d’Adran is situated,” lies four or five 
miles to the back of Saigon, and is dotted, as its 
name implies, with graves— of which many are said 
to date from the time when Saigon was a royal 
city. The road runs through a plain, rich in tropical 
vegetation, and sparely studded with homesteads of 
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the Annaatcse pefMtantet. W« p«M titirongh oq« 
Uurg« vUlAj^ which, ia the multipUoity of pigs, 
fowls aiKi chilttren, the huts open to the road, aad 
general characteristics, recalls, ogam, the outskirts of 
Singapore ; for in personal ap{)caranco, oa well as 
in characteristic habits, the Annainese greatly re- 
semble tlie Clum'sc, to whom they are of course a 
cognate race. Even the dress 4Uffer8 in fushiOQ 
rather than in character \ that of tho officials almost 
exactly resembling the old Chidose style under the 
last (Ming) dynasty. 

I have said that Bishop Bigneau’s tomb is, for 
various rcasouH, one of tho lions. But — in my ex- 
perience at least — linguistic and other difficulties 
rcaden'd getting to it nearly as hard a task as 
reaching (me of tho ruined cities of the interior. 
Tlie soorch occupied from 1 1 a.m. to 6,30 p.m. ; 
involving two w'pnrate cxcuntioti^ and the complete 
exhaustion of two imnies.* Iud(‘ed we only dis- 
cuv(‘rod it at laat hy wandering about tho country 
with a photograph which we bud bought in 
Saigon, and which a peasant irtorc iutelligout than 
the rt--t at last re« oguized. He succmled in dinxit- 
ing the driver to the noighbourhoul ; and after 
much furtlu-r wandering, we were at last guided into 
the heart of a clump of trees aud fuhnd ourselves 
in front of the long-sought mausoleum. It proved to 
be essentially Chinese in character — exactly like a 
small Chinese tenijile — with screen in front and 
vfalled all round. A large expanse of roof with the 
familiarly curved gables, supported on wooden pillars; 
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in the centre a raised bed of ivhitened brick, bearing 
no inscription i and at the back an a^tar and tablet, 
also in Chinese style and bearing Chinese characters. 
Here was the last resting-place of the man who may 
bo regarded as the pioneef* of his countrymen in 
Cochin-China. 

Wo have seen that the colony now comprises six 
provinces. The population is estimated at about 
2,000,000. Its natural resources are said to be 
great, and it may, with good government, become a 
valuable possession. Admiral de la Crandiisre made 
the fatal blunder, at first, of repelling the Hong Kong 
merchants who showed an inclination to open branch 
establishments at Saigon: the colony was French, 
and all advantages were to be for the French ! But 
the error of this policy was soon recognized when it 
was found that few Frenclunen came forward ; and 
commerce has beei} 'carried on by English^ German, 
and Chinese merchants. * Rice is the principal export, 
the suitability of the plains for its cultivation 
enabling the production of a for greater quantity 
than is needed for tlxe food of the comparatively 
few inhabitants; but the land is fertile and well 
suitable for the production of other tropical pro- 
ducts. 

[llte Report of Mr. Tiemlctt, the British Conaul at Saigon, 
atatea the export of nee daring 1892 at S4O,0CO tons, \alaed at 
2,200,0001. The other principal exports were fish, eoprah, cotton, 
popper, Bilk, Ac., aggregating soma 450,0001. No etatiatics of 
imports were available.] 
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FRAKCK AND CAMBODIA. 

WiniiN twelve laoiitliH after the aignature of tdie 
Treaty of Stugun, it was fuuild that French in* 
terests roijuiml the eKtenaion of a protectorate over 
CaiubiHlui. UutTVted between Cuchiii'China and 
Siam, that unfortunate State had ended by becoming 
tnbutary to both ; and it appeareil inoonaistent 
with tint dignity and duty of Fronec to abandon an 
inlu'rent right which sthe liod of counie acquired 
with her new poswHuion. 

The ongin and hwtory of the J^hmera have been 
the Ruhjec’t of keen disrumuou ever einoe Mouhot'e 
researches disclo^d to the world tlie splendid 
architectural remains which every succeeding visitor 
apjKMiM to view with equal admiration. It seema, 
however, to !« now generally admitted that trorlition 
and the evideiu <' ot style point to an Indian source ; 
how much 8ca*v(*i the race may have Ixicn debased 
by Malay and Mongolian admixture. The ruins of 
Angkor clearly represent what was onw the centre 
of a rich, powerful and cmhzed State. At what 
date that civilization was founded, and how long it 
endured are among the most interesting and difficult 
problems offered liy the IndcjaChincse peninsula. 
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It is clear, at any rate, that it must have lasted 
during several centuries, and tlien, from causes 
which can only be surmised, was rapidly ex- 
tinguished. A considerable State implies consider- 
able nisources ; and the country is, in fact, fertile, 
luotaUiferous, and admirably watered. All pros- 
perity has, Ikowever, long since disappeared under 
conditions of chronic warfare. For the last hun- 
dred years, at any rate, Oambodin has been a 
battlc-gi'ound for Aiinain and Siam ; ami its pitlitical 
structure has been kn<K‘k(‘d to pieces, and its old 
civiliz-ation efl’uced, by their continued blows, 'flie 
three provinces of \'itih-luong, An-gi.'in and Ha-tieu, 
last annexed liy the French to Saigon, are said to 
have once belonged to t'liinliodin, but to have been 
iTift away by the Anniunese. It is eertaiu that its 
power extended, onee, much fiirtlu'r up the valley 
of the Meikoiig, J’ur a Dutch embassy which as- 
uendi'd that river in mentions tliat its sovereigns 
w«»re Iniing th'iveii back by the repeated attacks of 
the Lims : and one of the first acts of the reigning 
dynasty in Siam was to tumex the provinces of 
Battambung and Angkor, on the oast of the Great 
Central Lake which is a distinguishing feature of 
the I'ountry. 

The whole iK'ninsula seems to have lieen at that 
time m a turmoil. Aiiiiain had rebelled against 
(«ya-loug, who was trying to recover his throne by 
Fri'uch aid ; a change of dynasty hod occurred simul- 
laiieoualy in Siam ; and Cambodia st'cnis to have 
bwn butlutcd helph.*a.sly in the general disturbance. 
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The Siamese legend is that the Cochin-Chinesc 
and Cliam Mtdays who occupy th(‘ southern sea- 
board had combined to drive out tlie reigning 
Khmer princes, and that the intervention of Siam 
was witli the object of restoring tho latter to power. 
The help was, at any rate, effective ; and, m ubuiiI in 
such cases, the couutxy fell completely under Siamese 
influence. The AniiamebC were too much occupied 
witli their own trouble^ to interfere ; and when, in 
1795, the SiamcHO rej)laced a Cambodian prince in 
power, they retained Battambong and Angkor, and 
affirmed a protectoi*at(‘— Avhich, in Asia, ineaus 
suzerainty and tribute — over the remainder of the 
kingdom. 

It seems evident, from even the imi)erfect mate- 
rials available, that a normal and fertile cause of 
Cambodian decademee lias lieen family dissension 
and intrigue. Fruternal jealousies have led to 
quarrels at home and intervention from without. 
If one prince leant on Siam, the other fled to Annum ; 
and each court was willing to support a claim in 
which its own pride and influence were involved. 
Cambodia thus became a chronic battle-ground 
between opposing factions, instead of offering a solid 
front to tlie aggressor. Tlio intrigues of Annam 
evidently recommenced with the recovery of its 
intemid tranquility ; and difterences arose among 
the Cambodian jirinces as to the iidvisability of 
leaning towards a State that was developing pre- 
ponderant power. Dissensions of this kind invariably 
meant disturbances at home, ancf appeals for help by 

c 2 
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the disputaute tu one or other of the neijidibouruig 
powers. The upshot in the present case seems tu have 
been first war, and then an agreement that the king 
should 1)0 reinstated and should pay tribute to both 
his neighbours. 

The years 1830-40 won- evitlently another epoch of 
general ttirmoil in this unfortunate region. This is 
the period during which French maps show Annaniese 
authority as extending over Cambodia and the valley 
of the Meikung. It was, in fact, a period when the 
Loop of Wienchiuig rebelled against Siam, and when 
the Annaniese evidently succeeded in excluding 
Siamese inHuenoe, temporarily, from the Khmer 
kingdom. As Siamese records express it, “Hie 
Oochin-Chiueso came and directed tlio affairs of the 
country by laws and modes entirely Coidiin-CIiinese, 
at which the Cambodians were indignant, and 
uimnimously rose* and slaughtiTed them ip every 
province. Hiey then placed thomstdves, anew, under 
Siametie protection, and entreated that a Siamese 
army should be sent to aid them.” The result, as a 
matter of fact, clearly was that the Siamese regained 
the Upper hand, «iuelling the revolt of tlie Laos, and 
recovering their predominant position in Cambodia. 
Hostilities lifted, liipi'ever, several years ; and were 
only ti'nniuated in 184.') by the surrender of the 
.Vniiamese elaim to supremaey, and a return to the 
former system of tribute payment to both Hue 
and Bangkok. Tlit- prince who was continued on 
the throne of Camlmdia, us a con8C(£uence of these 
events, was Nuck* I’hra Ong Duang, the father 
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of the preaont king. He died in I860, et the moment 
when France was breaking down the Annamese 
power at Saigon ; and his sou, Nuck Phra Ong 
Rajawoddy, whom the French call Norodom, began 
to reign in his stt'ad. * 

The chronic dissensions, however, at once revived 
and facilitated the extinction of the lust vestige of 
Cambodian independence. King Norodom hod 
hardly ascended the throne before his brother, Qng 
Wartha{or Si Votha, os the French call him), excited 
a revolt whicli the Siamese temporarily suppressed, 
but which we shall find again in active operation 
daring the earlier stages of French rule. 

It is generally difficult to g(“t at the first origin of 
anything. The attempt usually diacloses some 
anterior motive, which has probably arisen out of 
some other collateral consideration. It is difficult, 
for instance, to say in the case of France whether 
policy or religion — the priest'or the statesman— first 
started the nation, in any given case, on the quest of 
glory and territorial dominion. We are indebted to 
M. Moura* for the infonnation that, so long ago 
as 1854, there appeared in Singapore a Christian 
mandarin of Portuguese descent, who n^presented to 
the French Consul that he had been sent by the King 
of Cambodia to contract a French alliance. What 
motive can have impelled him to this bte]>, seeing 
that Fiunce had at the time no “ interests ” east of 
Pondichery, is a question which French missionaries 
might perhaps be able to answer. The news had 
' Le Boyaome de Cambodge. *Pari«, 1888. 
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possibly got abroad that M. do Montigny was about 
to visit certain Eastern countries, with a view to 
open up relations and intercourse. As a matter of 
fact he did visit Bangkok the following year, and 
negociato a treaty betweeA France and Siam — of 
which French merchants, however, neglected to avail 
themselves to any appreciable extent. But he 
appears to have been imprudent enough to men- 
tion a purpose of jgoing on to Cambodia, in pur- 
suance of this mysterious invitation ; whereupon 
the King of Siam sent a messenger to forbid his 
v'xmd imlulging in any ''Oeh (li\ agntion ; and M. 
do Montigny, after waiting a whih* at Kamput, in ex- 
pectation of a eomin unicat ion Irom Udong which 
never came, had to go on to ('hina, re, hifecUi. Moura 
farther asserts, on wo know not what authority, 
that the intention of the king had been to place 
Cambodia under the Protectorate of France, and 
to code to the latter tfio provinces of Saigon which 
the Annamese bid reft from his ancestors’ possession ! 
Is it p^weible that we have, here, the germ of the 
idea that was to expand into Saigon-Cambodian 
dominion ? The story sounds improbable in so far 
as concerns Ring Ong Duang, who appears to have 
been a genuine friend of Siam ; but it is not 
impossible that the mission may have had a less 
responsible origin. The cession would, at any rate, 
have been a cheap one, as the provinces in question 
had long since passed out of the Cambodian grasp. 

However this may' be, the French Protectorate 
was imminent. AnH the plea for its assertion was 
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ready to hand ‘in the tributary relations already 
existing between Cambodia and Annam. The first 
move towards its establishment was made in 1863, 
when Admiral do la Grandii>re visited the then 
ciqpital, Udong; and, finder cover of the prestige 
arising from recent French conquests, seems to have 
found little difficulty in persuading the King to 
accept a treaty of which the first article ran : — “ The 
Emperor of the French will assist and protect Gam* 
bodia.” It i-^ true, Norodom is said to have pro- 
tested, at Bangkok, that he had signed under n sense 
of powerlessness to refuse ; but though Siam showed 
great jealousy of the encroachment on ground where 
she had long been predominant, she could not ven- 
ture on open resistance. The question, however, 
soon came to a head. There had, as yet, been no 
opportunity for the ceremony of coronation, amid the 
troubles attending Norodom’s succession; and the 
King of Siam wished him lo come to Bangkok for 
the purpose. The French objected to this implicit 
recognition of a suzerainty which it was their policy 
to discredit and evict: but an understanding was 
eventually come to that the coronation should be 
performed at Udong, by Siamese and ^'rench repre- 
sentatives having equal powers ; and an opening was 
thus effected for further negociations which eventu- 
ated in the weU-known treaty of 1867, by which 
Siam formally recognized the French Protectorate, 
and relinquished all claim to tribute or other mark 
oi vassalage for herself — on two precise conations. 
France undertook never to takb possession of Cant* 
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bftditi for the purpose of incorporating it in Cochin- 
China ; and agreed that the provinces of Battambang 
and Angkor, which had, as we have seen, been 
Siuincse since 1795, should remain in Siamese 
pussessioii. It M’as agrecd,*further, that the boun- 
dary between Caiiii)odia and the provinces in ques- 
tion should be survoycti and defined by a joint 
French tmd Siamese Commission, luid tliis was done 
in 18GK. Sinct' 18(57, Siamese influence may be said 
to have disnjipeared from the councils of Cambodia. 

We have, however, somewhat anticipated the 
course of (‘\ents, in order to ctimplete the elimination 
<tf Siam fiHiii the s<‘ene. Fresh intiTnal troubles 
had in the meantime arisen, under tlie leadership of 
one PucoiuIhj, who ajijiears to have established a 
great persoiuil aweridency over the jieople ; and the 
rebellion initiated by this leader, on the East, was 
supplemented by another insuiTcction under one 
Assoa, in the South. * The French accused the 
Annamese mundarins of tlie iHH'der provinces of 
sustaining both, or at least of allowing them to use 
Annamese tenitory as a biusc. The latter eventually 
\ indicated themselves, m one direction, by giving up 
Assoa ; but Fucoinho oxerran the country almost to 
thi' gatt's of the l apitnl : ami the Fmich had an 
opportunity of exerciping their protective duties by 
sending tui expedition (under Colonel Reboul), which 
brt»ke up the insum*etionary foive imd compelled its 
h'lider to seek safety in flight. His death, twelve 
months later, ended a relndlion whieh had at one 
time spivad over the whole kingdom except the 
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metropolitan province. During ite course the capi- 
tal wa« removed to its present rite, Phnom-peng; 
and at its close (in 1867) Admiral do la Grandiire 
annexed the Annamese provinces of Vinhluong, 
Angian, and Hatien, whose (rovemors he accused 
of having favoured the insunnsctioii. By Juno, 1867, 
order had been ho far restored that two hundred 
men and two gunboats, stationed at Phnom-peng, 
were ounsiderod a sufficient garrjson. 

A note of antagonism to Siam was struck when, 
in 1868, the King addressed, or was caused to 
address, to the French Govermnont, a protest against 
the ehtablishin<mt of Siamese Customs at the northern 
end of the Great Lake. He, at the same time, asserted 
his rights over the little i)rovmces of Molu-prey and 
Tonli-repu — the occupation of which by Siam was 
alleged to bo recent and irregular ; and of those, as 
well as Battambong and Angcorj^wc may some day 
hear again, though nothing seems to have como of 
the protest for the moment. French authority 
was, in the meantime, l)eing steadily consolidated, by 
extending and defining the power of the Resident 
and in other Wi.ys. In June, 1874, right of free 
transit was granted to produce cominjj from Bat- 
tambong and Angkor to Cochin China: the same 
prerogative had been granted, a few years previously, 
to Laotian produce having the same destination ; 
and those measures, together with the neutraliza- 
tion of the lake, which had been agreed on between 
the French and Siamese Governments with the 
object of removing all obstacles to trade and 
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proved of some advantage in promoting 

the dow of enmmerce to Cochin China. 

* 

So far, however, the hand of France had been felt 
but li^tly. The time wag approaching when her 
interfenmee would bccomd more active. In the 
course of May, 1876, the Prince Si Votha — whom 
we have seen showing active dissatisfaction at 
his brother’s nomination to the throne — furtively 
quitted Bangkok, where he had been practically 
interned, and made for the region bordering on the 
river Meikong. Ho appears to have gone first to 
Tonly-repu, where be set to work to raise partisans 
and prepare for an invasion of Cambodia. In this 
region, and in tlu* neighbouring Cambodian territory 
— where there was, aceonling to M. Moura, much 
agitation iind discontent owing to the bad administra- 
tion of theprovim-ud mandaniis— his agents were able 
to raise numerous! recruits. Tlioy had, we are told, 
“orders to be consideVate to tlie people, to enrol 
only volunteers, and to pay in full for whatever was 
damaged or cousiuncd. And this novel method of 
procee<liDg in time of trouble filled the people 
with astunishnicut and admiration, and gained them 
over moTO than aught elso to the cause of the pre- 
teudor.” The Siiuncse Govenimeut despatched a 
special commission to Siom-rap, the capital of 
Angkor, to maintain neutrality on Siamese territory ; 
and wrote to the French expressing anxiety at 
Votha's escape, and saying they had sent mandarins 
in ]mrsuit with orders for his arrest, and forbidden 
die supply to him bf arms or provisions in all dis- 
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tricts under Siazneae role. The French eeem to 
have contented themselves, at first, witifi sending 
two gunboats into the Meikong, to reassure the 
population and prevent their fleeing from the 
threatened trouble. Vfitha’s proceedings were not, 
at any rate, greatly hampered ; for he was strong 
enough, in June, to invade the province of Earn- 
pong Sorai and besiege the citadel, though he was 
defeated and driven into the Jborder province of 
Molu-prey. The repulse, however, was only tem- 
porary, as he managed to enlist under his banner 
the remnant of Pueombo’s following, who had 
been living in the lialf-settled pTOvinces east of the 
Meikong, and was soon in a position to resume his in- 
cursions. Oflers of a pension at Saigon, or a welcome 
and forgiveness at Bangkok, failed to tempt him ; 
and by February, 1877, he had made such headway 
that the French judged it necessary to organize an 
expedition, by which he was finally defeated and 
driven into tlie forests of Stiengs ; and so, for the 
second time, King Norodom was secured on his 
throne. 

It will bo rem ‘irked, however, that his pn>tectors 
were somewhat tardy in coming to the tescue. The 
rebel prince was able to invade Kampong Sorai in 
Jtme, 1876 ; but it was not till February, 1877, 
that the French undertook to suppress him. Admiral 
Duperr<^ appears to have seized the opportunity to 
dictate certain reforms in the constitution, which 
were probably much needed, but which the King 
and his entourage showed no disposition to accept. 
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llie Governor, however, had means of presBure by 
withholding help ; and on January 15th, 1877, his 
Majesty acquiesced in a scheme, of which the follow- 
ing were the principal features. Certain exalted 
titles which involved huge retinues and a useless 
drain upon the State n^sources were abolislied, and 
a fixed ineoine was alluthd to tli(‘ Royal personages 
who held them in lieu of the provinces which they 
had previously held as ujipauagcM. A portion of the 
revenue was sit aside for publn* works, instead of 
the wliole passing under the Kings eontrol. The 
country had been sjdit into a ridu nlous number of 
provinees, and these were to bo i*e(luc(*d, with a eor- 
i*espon<ling decn‘use in tin* number of functionaries. 
Officials were forbidden to trade*. Villagers were to 
have the right of elect ing tlu*ir own head men. 
Taxation was r<‘-organized. 1 labourers were to be 
allow'cd to redeem^ for a small sum, the ninety days 
of labour they owed to' tlu* State, llie duration of 
leases was to be extendc'd (tlu State binng constitu- 
tional owner of the land). Sla\(*rv without re- 
deuiptiou to lie abolished ; iiicreas(*d facilities to 
be given for redemption, with severe penalties 
agaiust the • eapturi' of slav(\s in the bordering 
(sHMige) distriets ; and the French R<*sident waste 
have the right of entree into tlu* Kings Council. 
Having secured the promulgation by edict of these 
luid other reforms, the Admiral, as we have iS)en, or- 
gwized on expedition wdiich promptly defeated and 
put the rebels to flight. 

But though the* King had been persuaded to 
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accept tile achethe, it by do meane foUowed that it 
would be put io immediate operation. The hietory 
of the next few years seems, in fact, to bavo been 
one of oifort towards this end, resulting in the 
tightening of jirossuro nfld the gmdujvlly increasing 
introduction of the French element into the ad- 
ministration. To meet the cost of this inor(‘»isingly 
active int<‘rvention, a new convention was dictated, 
in November, IHH] , whereby the produce of certain 
taxes, amounting to about *$100,000, was especiully 
reserved for tli(‘ expt-nse-. <»f the j)rotectorate. The 
judicial [)owi*is ol tlie Saigon tribunals were extended, 
so far as Kuropeans were concerned, all over Cam- 
bodia; and Franco- A inianiese immigrants wereivith- 
drawu from (.'suiibodian, and phiced under French or 
Mixed, jurisdiction, according as they alone or Cam- 
bodians also were* concemi'd. Other changes wcr(‘ 
effecte<l in the folboviug year, and other restrictioim 
imposes!, A\liicli it is unnecessary to trace in detail 
as everything is cfjinprised, over-rklden, and swamped 
in the exhaustive list of concessions exeicted by M. 
Thomson in the final treaty (!) of June 17th, 1884. 

The story of the negotiations which pn-eeiled the 
signature of this document was told at the time, m 
the !<aigoniiaiif, with an unconscious satire amusing 
to those who r<‘ad between the lines of the semi- 
official record. The ostensible object of M. Thomson’s 
visit was to obtain the King’s consent to the inclu- 
sion of Cambodia in the Customs Union, lately 
imposed from I’aris upon the new Indo-Chinese 
Empire. And Article XVI. of the Treaty of 1863 — 
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by vrhioh ** the Emperor of the Freoch [ondertook] 
to hoomtly aesist the King so ae to enable him to 
coUcrt duties from traders and enable them to pio* 
feed to aea” — was relied on as giving right and 
power to insist on acquiescence. It is difficult to 
say what may have been the precise object in view 
wheu this clause was penned, but we may assiune 
that it hardly contemplated tb(‘ imposition of a 
Customs tariff devised at I^aris, and its collection by 
French officers. The King, at any rate, whatever 
he may have thought of the advantage of iiiclusiun 
in the proposed Union, seems to have shown a strong 
objection to handing over the (‘oUection of his 
revenues to French officials. lie urged, ajiparently, 
that his prestige would be destroyed if he agreed 
to entrust foreigners with the administration of liis 
Customs, and insisted (“ without.” remarks the 
Saitjonnah, “perceiving thi* personal rudeness of 
the demand ” !) that the Governor should telegraph 
to Paris for fr(‘sh instructions. His struggles were, 
however, of course useless, and resulted only in 
plunging him deeper in the mire. As he declined 
to recogniz-e the logic of the deduction from the 
Tr<*nty of ISOS, M. Thomson decided to have a 
treaty about which then* should be no future pos- 
sibility of mistake. Without ^capitulating the 
measures token in pursuance of this view, it will 
be sufficient to note that as the King kept him 
at arm’s length M. Thomson, having caused the 
Pahice to bo snrroundod, informed him that there 
was no longer an^ question of the Custonw conveu- 
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tion, but of a new tunungement “ wfaicb, confirming 
the Treaty of lS6fi, would enable France to fulfil 
thenceforth, in the Kingdom of Ciunbodia, the 
functions incumbent on her and would prevent a 
repetition of the insults to which thu Government of 
tlio Republic had been expoHod.” What passed 
subsequently, the Saujonmut knows not. “ It is 
reported that the Governor used the words ‘sub- 
mission or abdication.’ ” In any case, a quarter of 
an hour had hardly elapsed t>eforc “the King 
of Cambodia, overcome by the energy and withal 
calmness of the Governor,” signed the treaty. 

The purport of this remarkable document is suffi- 
ciently implied iti the first article, which sets forth 
that “The King accepts all the administrative, 
judicial, financial, and commercial reforms which the 
French Republic may think well to introduce, in the 
future, to facilitate the accomplishment of its pro- 
tectorate.” A shadow of povVer is reserved to him 
by Art. II., for the purpose probably of keeping 
within the lines of the Franco-Siamcse Treaty of 
1867, which promises that France will not incor- 
porate Cambodia in Cochin-China ; but that power 
is gi’adually whittled away, in eight more articles, 
till little but a shadow and a pension of ^300,000 
remain. It is an indication of the sweeping nature 
of the changes, that individual proprietorship was 
henceforth to be substituted for the State ownership 
of the land. The King roused himself, subsequently, 
to address a protest to the President against a treaty 
“ imposed upon him by force, afid at the bayonet’s 
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point and there was Rome dispoiutlon at first, in 
Paris, to evince sympathy with him and to blame 
M. Tliomson for his liarshness. But it appeared that 
the latter had really acted under directions from 
home; and nothing nioro was heard of this last 
phase in the history of Cambodia as an independent 
kingdom. 

A Proclamation which was is8U<‘d to the Cam* 
bodian po<»|)le, on the day after the King s signature 
had been obtHinoil, affirmed once more the benefi- . 
oence of French rule and tlie brillianey of the future 
which awaited Cambodia under its new constitution. 


RKrUBLigUE FKAKC'AIHE. 

“ By a Convention nignwl at Phnom-j)enh on June 17th, 1881, 
H.M. Koiodoni King of Cambo<iia, and M. Charles Thomson 
Governor of Cwhin-Cliina acting in the name of the Govemmont 
of the French Ropuh|ic, agreed to realiro the reforms n'cognised 
AS necessary in the interests of the Cambodian peojde. The n(«w 
arrangement confirms and coiDpleioa the fundamontal treaty of 
August 1 Ith, 1 803, hetweeii France and Cambodia, and respects 
the ancient laws and customs of the kingdom as far as Uiey are 
compaUblo with the eU^mal |>riiici|dos of right and human pro- 
gress, which alone make nations great, happy, and free. In con- 
sequence of this acconi and the goodwill which exists between 
the two Guvefnments, measures will bo taken in the immediate 
future hy which shivery in Cambodia will disappear, in order that 
.dl CambtHimit's may * njoy their lilnwty. The land, which has up 
to the pn^seiit belonged to the Critwn, will l>e ceded to communes 
and individuals in full ownership. Churches and temples will 
retain the lands they actually occupy. French ofBcials will be 
sent to the provineea, to direct matters in concert with the Cam* 
liodian authorities^ so that justice may be rendered equally to all, 
and that the taxes l>e implied to works of public utility— the eun- 
struotion of bridges, roads, canals, telegraphic liues^ serving to 
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jbtttUiate ocKminiintaitlkm Hi iH fwtit cif A mtmid* 

ptlUy will be cbaiged lo admitiiiler tbtt to#it ol 
CoBamevce and indiuili^ will bevottie move |iroe{M^tt«| ofdm and 
tranquility gutrafiieed, indie idual pioperiy ooiuiUtttied and the 
walCm of all Oambodiana will InoieMe daily. SqcIli briefly, will 
be the ebief roaalte of ilie newtUmieeiitioii by whieh H.M. Koro* 
dom 1. haa juat cemeniod the bonda of friendship whloh hare so 
long united Franco and Cambodia. The Government of the 
French Republic, Pjotoetor of Cambodia, wtU alwaya have for iU 
end to ensure, by wise disposittona, the liberty and welfare of the 
Cambodian people. H.M. the King of Cambodia and the Governor 
, of Cochin China reckon on the aeal and devotion of the Camliodian 
officials to impart to the population the intentions of the two 
Governments, and to aid them in th(^ accomplishment of tiie work 
of |)eaoe, justice, and civilisation. 

(Signed) The Gfovemor of Cochin-China, 

CiUBLEa Thomsoh. 

Done at Phnom^penh, June 18th, 1884. 

Five rnonthrt after the signature of the new treaty, 
M. Tlionison took the opportunity of personally instal* 
ling the first members of the new Mkmicipal Council ; 
pronouncing an oration wliich is reported at 
length in the Journal Offickl of Saigon, and which 
was read, doubtless, with a glow of patriotic satis** 
faction by every Frenchman whose sense of humour 
did not overcome his national appreciation of 
dramatic effect. liberate and * regenerate 

Cambodia, to raise the moral and intellectual level 
of its inhabitants, to initiate them in the principles 
which arc the basis of mcxleni society, while respect- 
ing their religious and national creeds, to develop 
the natural riches of the country, while caring for 
all wants and respecting all rights: such is the great 
and noble mission which Franck, faithful to her 
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historical traditions, has undertolcen; such is the 
vork which will be accomplished, nvec Ic concours 
de toutes les intelligences et de toutesles bonnes 
volonttSs.” The English language is hardly adapted 
to an explicit rendering of these final expressions, 
so they may well be left in their native vagueness 
and beauty. 

To ask that the picture should be immediately 
realized would be to prove oneself void of poetic 
imagination. But it may be hoped, for tlie sake of 
the Cambodians themselves, that they will make the 
best of the inevitable, and m'cept the destiny which 
Franco and civilization have decreed. Assuming, 
as wo do, that their independonec is irretrievably 
lost, it were well that they accepted (quietly the 
new r<‘ginH*.. For, though we are far from thinking 
French rule an unmixed blessing to native races, 
it offers a guawpitee of oi-der which alone will be 
welcome to a peoph* whose recent history had been 
one of chronic civil war and invasion. However 
harsh the course adopted, much may be forgiven the 
French if, by restoring order and respecting native 
rigltts, they render pt>ssible the fulfilment of one 
tithe of the brilliant programme which M. Thomson 
enounced. 



CHAPTER III. 


KRANCR AKl) TONOKINO. 

Tub consolidation of French dominion in the south 
was followed, shortly, hy the discovery of interests 
in Tongking. "On June 5th, 1866, the harbour 
of Saigon offered the common enough spectacle of 
two little gunboats making their final preparations 
for a start.” ' The travellers on board " were commis- 
sioned to ascend the great river, ^whose fertile delta 
they and those around them (had so often traversed, 
and no limit of distance or time was assigned to the 
enterprise. The thoughts of the colony had long 
been turned with curiosity and impatience towards 
this interior about which such great uncertainty 
prevailed. The period of conquest was past. ... It 
was to the organization and exploration of the coun- 
try that the attention of the local Government now 
required to be direebid. Here was a vast field still 
open to the ambitious of the expeditionary troop, and 
one promising results more fertile, and discoveries 
more glorious, than the sterile pursuit of pirates who 

’ "Voyage d’ExpIoration en Indo-Chiae.” Per Fiancia Garniei. 

D 2 
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could ueirer be caugbt, or unequal combats against 
an enemy who was always beaten.” The Govern- 
ment had, in fact, decided on tiie e^loration of tiie 
valley of the Meikong ; and the journey was to lead 
to the annexation of Tongking. 

The history of Tongking os a separate State may 
be said to date from the early part of the fifteenth 
century. Till then it had been at times a vassal, at 
times a virtual province of China. So early, indeed, 
as the ninth century it seems to have made an eflurt to 
throw off the yoke, and succeeded in asserting a par- 
tial independence ; but it was nut till about 1428 
that it extorted a final recognition of its autonomy.’ 
A general named Le then succeedi^d in expelling the 
Chinese troops and founding a dynasty which endured, 
through various vicissitudes, for more than three 
hundred years. The forms, customs, and prejudices 
of ChiuoHC civiliKiftion still prevailed, and the supre- 
macy of the Chiu(wo Emperor was still admitted : 
the Kings of Tongking n^coived investiture at tiie 
liands of his delegates, on their accession, and sent 
tribute periodically to the Celestial capital. But the 
conditions were changed : they were vassids, hence- 
forward, instead of subjects. The Le dynasty re- 
ceived its first shock, and was woll-uigh overthrown, 
about a huudi'ed years afUir the death of its founder. 
It was, however, re-established by a general named 
Nguyen, who forthwith assumed the title of Regent ; 
tile monarchs falling into tiie position of rois/ainmntSj 
from which they never recovered. The death of this 
' “ LeUtti* Bilifisntes, sUu : TsUemi Histori^ae da XoBfoin.'' 
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minuter was the sigael for m divkion of poivw whioh 
cMised untold misery to the country and its inhabi- 
tants. He was followed in his dignity of Regent by 
a son-in-law named Trinh, while his sun Nguyen 
Hwang was appointed ^vemor of a dependency 
corresponding approximately with the region known 
to us as Annom, which had been conquered and de- 
tached from the adjoining kingilom of Chiampa. 
What ensued may be guessed buforchand. Chafing 
at the control of his brother-in-law, Nguyen Hwang 
threw off the yoke and, whQe admitting the nominal 
suzerainty of Tongking, proclaimed himself otherwise 
independent. Efforts to reduce the southern king- 
dom to submission gave rise to constant hostilities, 
but the Nguyens maintained their independence and 
gradually extended their rule over the remainder of 
Chiampa, a district nearly represented by the present 
French colony of Saigon. 

Matters were in this position when, towards the 
close of the eighteenth century, a formidable revolu- 
tion occurred, which overwhelmed Le, Trinh and 
Nguyen in a common ruin. Court intrigues bad 
led to the usual appeiils for extomaJ aid. The 
Tongkingese had been invited to enter Annam, 
and had taken the normal course of setting up as 
masters where they had been asked to intervene 
as fnends. A successful insurrection against them 
had been followed by a counter-invasion of Tong- 
king, which was subjected, iu turn, by the victorious 
Annamese. The last “Le” king fled to China, 
where he died} while the last “Nguyen” fled to 
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Siam, where he was pentutded by the Bishop of 
Adran to solicit, from Franco, the help that was to 
enable him to recover his tltrone and to weld the 
whole Eastern littoral into the kingdom over 
which we find him reigning under the style of 6ya- 
long. 

But to be governed by a Nguyon meant, in the eyes 
of the Tongkingese, to be subject to Annani ; and 
they seem never to-havc wijuiesced willingly in the 
change. Tliey wished, at the time, that the Le dynasty 
should be restored in the person of a brother of their 
last sovereign ; and “ Le ’’ prt'tcnsious have ever 
since been a tliom in the side of Annam. Powerless 
though it must have been to stave off its eventual 
fate, the Annaiuese Government might probably 
have held out longer against France, in 1860, but 
that it found itself attacked on two sides. The par- 
tisans of the formtr dypasty had taken the opportu- 
nity to break out in rebellion in Tongking, under a 
reputed scion of the ancient house.' Numbers of 
Tongkingese appear to have joined the movement ; 
and within less than eight months the insurgent 
leader had overrun a great portion of llie country. 
An army sent against him was utterly defeated; 
and the Court of Hud was driven to make peace 
with France and Spain, to save itself from overthrow. 
Relieved thus from pressure in the South, it was 
able to put forth its whole strength against the in- 

’ Le Phiing; Mid to be a Chrietisn pnjdl of one of the local 
Catholic SeminuiM. He wee ernoked, token end exeented, two 
yeen loter, in an obturtive attempt on the Annunem oapital. 
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snrgentH ; and eventually aucceoded in onuliing the 
movement. 

It was natural that the rebel loa<lorB diould make 
overtures to the foreigners who Were operatiaag against 
the common enemy ; and, if the French had then 
cared to annex Tongking, here was no doubt an easy 
opportunity. In addition to the prestige of his birth, 
the pretender was sup]x>sed, as a Christian, to have 
the sympathy of the Christian population whom it was 
the avowed object of the expedition to protect ; and it 
was believed that a simple demonstration would en- 
courage a general rising in his favour. The Spanish 
commandant was inclined to espouse his cause, hut 
Admiral Bonard refused to acquiesce : ’ the reputa' 
tion of Saigon was then in the ascendant, and it was 
there the French flag was to be planted : the Red 
River was not yet known, nor could tlie importance 
its discovery was to give Tongkii^g be possibly fore- 
seen. The step which was tb turn French attention 
to the north, waa the despatch of the expedition 
whose dopiurturc Gamier has described for us in the 
opening lines of tlie prt'sent chapter. One of the 
problems of the day was to open up commercial in- 
tercourse with the western provinces of China ; a&d 
it was hoped that this river, which descends from the 
mountains of Thibet, traverses the whole length of the 
Indo-Chinese peninsula, and discharges itself through 
Froach territory into the China Sea might prove a 
practicable route. The result was disappointing ao 

' “Histoin de I’Interventioa Fianfsiae an Tongking,” pac T. 
Bomaaet du Caillaod. 
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ikr M tiM MeikoQg wan concemad, as its eliaiukel 
proved to be broken by impassable rapids : bbt the 
travellers made an unexpected tut. The Mahonune* 
dan rebellion was then at its height in Yunnan, 
and the objection of the Chinese officials to their 
passage through rebel territory coinpcUod them to 
quit tlte Meikong 8<x>n after passing the frontier, and 
pursue an easterly route. TJu‘ result was tliat they 
reached, at Yuen-kuuig, the hanks of a river coming 
out of Yunnan and tending towai’ds the Gulf of 
Tongking, which promised a solution of the problem. 
Credit cannot be claimed for the discovery as a new 
one in a geographical sense, for the river is laid down 
in the old Jesuit maps ; bnt it was certainly reserved 
for M. do Lagn^c and his companions to call atten- 
tion to its existence and to its capabilities as a com- 
mercial route. It is this river, known as the Hung 
Kiang, or Red Riv|>r, in Chinese territory, and Song 
koi, in Tongking, which has excited aU the subse- 
quent interest of the French in Tongking. To hold 
Tcrngking was not only to possess a fertile province, 
but to control a highway of communication with 
Yunnan ; and France became as anxious to obtain 
that hold as, China and Aniuun were loth that it 
should pass into her possession. 

The first to explore the now route was a French- 
man named Dupuis. Yunnan was still in the worst 
throes of the rebellion which had so long defied the 
efforts of the Imperial Government for its suppres- 
sion, and Dupuis resolved to visit the Imperialist 
headquarters, establish relations with the mandarins, 
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■ad endeavour to ufiliiM the Red River for the im- 
port ^ arme and mmutiona of war. Yunnaa ii 
fiunouR for metallic wealth, and he calculated od 
taking jpayment in ores which he would cany away 
by the same route to *a foreign market. Having 
found th<' officials at Yunnan-foo ready to accept hia 
overtures, his next step was to ascertain that ttie 
river was really practicable for his purpose ; and he 
succeeded in making his way dovm its course suffi- 
ciently far to satisfy himself on that point. The 
navigation became practicable at the town of Mang- 
hao, which is well within the Chinese frontier. 
There were rapids of doubtful pi*acticability for 
steamers between that and Laokai, some seventy 
miles lower down, but none which could not be sur- 
mounted by native boats. There are, however, other 
than physical difficulties to be considered, when it is 
a question of tmnsit through Asiatic kingdoms. 
Nature may provide highway! ; but the obstructive- 
ness of the goveniiiig powers, or the existence erf 
local disturbance, are obstacles nearly as difficult to 
overcome ns natural barriers. Although the frontiers 
of China and Tongktug were supposed to be conti- 
guous, there existed, between the limits <rf the strictiy 
settled districts, a strip of territory inhabited by 
aboriginal tribes more or less submissive, but par- 
tially independent of either. The area of this doubt- 
ful j^rderland and the degree of authority exerted 
over it by the neighbouring governments depend, no 
doubt, to some extent upon the measure Cf tran- 
quility in the adjacent provinces. If them are irf 
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wtnurection, or the hands of the authorities are otiher* 
irme weakened, the borderland eHcapes from control, 
and becomes a field of refuge for the scum tiiat is 
cast off in the turmoil of Oriental waifare. 'Qiis was 
the case when Dupuis made his exploratory journey. 
The Taeping and Mnhommedan rebellions had dis* 
organized the tul joining provinces of China: the 
French war and insurrei'tions in Tongkiug hod seri- 
ously weakened tlgj Govemnu*nt of Aniiam. Before 
the Mussulimui insum*ctii»n,Mangluio had been under 
the authority of a border cliief, tributary to Chino, 
wh(MO principal residence was at Loukai. Certain 
Cantonese appear to have profited by that outbreak 
to disphice him at thm* two stations, but none the 
less maintained order and successfully promoted trade. 
They were still in |>os8ession of Manghao at the time 
of Dupuis’ visit, but had been ousted from Laokai 
by a body t)f Tae{>ing refugees from the Chinese 
province of Kwangs(> ; and these, under the name 
of Black Flags, on account of their distinguishing 
colours, become the Kroumirs of the tale. 

His explorations ended, Dupuis returned by the 
same route to complete his tuningements with his 
Chinese elidbts. By Uicm he was commissioned to 
procure largo quantities of arms and munitions of 
war ; letters of credence were given him to the 
Annamese officials ; and exhmsive commercial 
operations, having for their basis the metallic products 
of Yunnan, were, it is said, promised countenance 
and support as soon os peace was restored. So for, 
all seemed promising enough. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, a very small error is sufficient to upset an 
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elaborate calculation, and tiie error in tkia caae aeema 
to have been a miaconccption of the probable 
attitude of the Aimamese Govemmont. B 'wua 
too much taken for granted that tho letteri) of tibe 
Yunnan Mandarinn would aniooth away ubatacles, 
and that the fact of the anna being dentined for China, 
a friendly anti suzerain State, would enflure them 
against hindrunre. Tho illusion was natural, periiaps, 
but it was ct>iui)lete ; and the rcsylt pi-oved, for the 
htindredth time, how unsafe it is to rely on Orientala 
acting in accordance with Wt>8teni logic. In tho 
meantime, lutwover, happily ignorant of the obstacles 
he was to cnc-ounter, l)u])uis made his way back to 
Hankow, and from thence to France, for the purpose 
of executing his commission. His endeavours to 
interest the French Government in his project appear 
to Imve boon fairly successful, though he was refused 
official support. One request only was granted. 
Dupuis wished to rt‘pair in person, on his return, to 
the Annamese capital in order to obtain recognition 
of his character as a Chinese emissary. He was 
persuaded that it would assist him in this object if he 
were allowed to make the visit in a French ship ; and 
he was promised that measure of suppoft. But the 
Government would do nothing further; he must 
act, in other respects, at his own risk. 

Thus assured at least of the sympathy of his 
Government, Dupuis purchased and shipped the 
supplies of which he was in quest, and set out on his 
return to make the necessary preparations for their 
transport. Hong Kong offered the greatest facilities 
for the purpose, and it was there he organized his 
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expedition. As the extent of these prepantions is 
so important feature in the case, we may note that 
tiiey involved the purchase of two discarded Englidi 
gOD'hosts and a small steam sloop, l>csides the hire 
of a 40(l»ton junk— -the whole manned by a crew of 
twenty-five Europeans and 150 Asiatics amed with 
breech-loaders. The Annamow? mandarins may well 
have been startled when such a flotilla came to seek 
passage through thy heart of Tongking. Having all 
in readiness, he went next to Saigon, to ask for the 
man-of-war which he had been jwoinised should 
convey hini to Hu<5. The despatch vessel Bmirayne 
had, in effect, been designated for this service ; but 
her commander, M. Sene*, who had just returned 
from an exploring expedition along the shores of 
Tongking, strongly dissuaded him from the project. 
His opinion was tliat, so far from seeking authori- 
zation from the Court of Hue, the best chance of 
success lay in anticipating any action the latter might 
possibly take. The e.xpeMlitiou would, he considered, 
become unrealizable directly the Aniianu'se Govern- 
ment was informed of it, and more unrealizable still 
if ttie Government of Saigon rcoommeudod it.‘ It is 
important to note that this advice tended materially 
to alter the scope of the enterprise, and to reduce it 
from a pioneer expedition which was to prepare the 
way for the formal opening of the Bed River, to a 
sort of dash past a blockade which, even if successful, 

' “ L’lntwycittioB Fraaeuw ku Tonkin,” p. 57. I have brnn 
gmtiy isdabtad to M. Bomsaet du GuUand’a eompsitdioui work 
lor Ui« lieta of this swmtivo. 
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▼ould be more likely to leave tbe Amnamese 
autiiorities irritated at the iotruaicm tbam diepoaad 
to &vour a second attempt Prom the point of view 
of an Jidventorer wishing to make a single lucrative 
voyage, the mure high*handed proceeding probably 
held out the best chance of success. From the point 
of view of the French Govenunont, desirous of 
opening up Tongking and the Rod River to foreign 
trade, there were two coTirses open. The more 
legitimate was to let Dupuis incur the opposition of 
the Court of Hue, and make that opposition a 
starting-point for diplomatic insistence. The other 
was to let him far da «e, with the certainty that, if 
he failed, a complication would be created in which 
France could intervene, and which would give her an 
opportunity of dictating terms. The French Govern- 
ment would probably have preferred the former 
course. It was interested in the e]y)oriment, but was 
too much under the influence of recent disaster to 
approve any procedure that might entail com- 
plications. The Saigon authorities, more absorbed 
in their own affairs, and already looking on Tongking 
as a vital object of colonial policy,' were probably less 

' “Notre ^taUieHemeui <iaui ce richo ])e]r« lAiitropho de U 
Chine et d^boneb^ imturel de aes ricbea provioeeBead-occidenUdos 
eat, eelon moi, une queation de vie on de mort pout I’evenir d* 
notie domination dans I’Estrbme Orient. Nova devona j pnndro 
pied aoit comme alli^-a du roi To Doc, pour y retahlir eon autoritd 
et Vj faira leaitecter, amt par une ooeupation militaire qui iw aendt 
qne trap juati&V le jour ou la conr de Hn^ nous aurait donud la 
pieuve de aa tnauvaiae fat et de aa repugnanoe & conclure aveo 
Booa un arrangement definitif.”— Z>M/KifeA of Adminil Ifuprd to 
Ou Mimuter ofUarint and Ou CMouier, d. VUy 19tlt, 1873. 
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unwilling to see the waten troubled. Be this as it 
taay, the advice of M. Senez vras , followed. The 
visit to Hud was abandoned ; Dupuis was to present 
himself unannounced off the mouth of the Red River, 
and endeavour to ascend it in his double capacity of 
merchant and Chinese emissary, offering to pay all 
legitimate iiues and chargcw that woidd be exacted 
from a Chinese or Annamoso trtider. He returned 
accordingly to Hongkong for his flotilla ; and the 
Bmrayw, which was about, by a happy coincidence, 
to start on a second voyage of exploration, preceded 
him into TongkiugoHO waters. 

M. Senes’ instnictions wcio to visit the Bay of Cuii 
OAm, through which the Red River flows into the 
Gulf, and to ascend tin* river itself as far as Hanoi, 
the capital city of Tongkiiig. nics<> objects won' 
carried out. On Novemlw lat, 1872, he entered the 
estuary ; and on^ the 6th, hii\’ing left his ship at 
anchor, arrived in a launch before the walls of Hanoi. 
Almost simultaimously Dupuis arrived oflT the port 
of Cat-Bo. M. S<>ncz' reception at the Tongkingese 
capital was not cordial, nor was it without a consider- 
able display of firmness that he was able to exact the 
attention he considered his due. He succeeded, 
howev’er, in the end ; and, after visiting the pro- 
vincial cities of Bac-Ninh and Hai-l)zuong, made his 
way to Kwang-yen, where the Annamesc Viceroy was 
at that moment residing. It was in the neighbour- 
hood of this city that Dupuis’ flotilla was anchored ; 
and when M. Senez and the Annamese Commissioner 
exchanged visits, his project naturally came up for 
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diacasaion. What pamed at the interview mlflii JMtVe 
bepn safely prodictod. The Viceroy listened to M. 
Senez’ argument, and soetned impreaaed Hy Ids 
enumeration of the advantages that woulll reault from 
the opening of Tongking to commerce : ** but,** he 
asked, “ would they appreciate all those advantages 
at Hue?" He objected, moreover, to the authority 
with which Dupuis hu<l been furnished by the 
Chinese Comniunder-in-Chief, as seriously informal : 
a viceroy, only, Avas in a position to address the 
Annaniese Governmeut ; and again, not the Viceroy 
of Yunnan, but tlie Viceroy of Canton was the official 
with whom communication was always held. 
Nothing, in short, could now Ik- done but refer the 
question to Hue for decision ; and as M. Senez 
assured him that tlio French Government took an 
interest in the enterjirise, he would exert his personal 
influence in Dupuis’ favour. E^hteen <la)r8 was 
named as tiie time requimk for the receipt of an 
answer, and it was agreed that Dupuis should anchor 
below the forts in the interval. 

Having thus done all that lay in his power to 
promote the eTiterprise, M. Senez loft on November 
20th on his return to Saigon ; but with his depar* 
tare the spirit of obstruction regained the ascendant. 
The natives were forbidden to have dealings with 
Dupuis or his people. Ho waa given to imderstand 
that, the answer from Huc^ might very likely be tikree 
months, instead of eighteen days, in arriving; and 
the advisability was suggested of his returning to 
"Hongkong, and there awaiting the decision. To have 
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MqoiMined in theae intonations ironld, of coune, have 
been to abandon the enterprise. He replied that he 
would wait the eighteen days ; and then, answer or 
no answer, would proceed on his voyage. The expiry 
of the term found the otficiuls as far as ever from 
aaaetioning his advance. He acted, accordingly, as 
he had declared, and made his way to Hanoi, which 
he reached exactly a month after the departure of the 
Bowajfne for Saigon. It is net’dlcss to dweU on the 
turmoil which a step so unprecedented caused in the 
minds of the Annamese oiHcials. The gates of the 
citadel were closed, and the guard was placed under 
arms. Dupuis appears to have succeeded in calming 
their fears, but not in allaying their opposition. He 
must still wait for the reply from Hu»? ! And they 
hid away every native b(Mit out of sight, in the mean- 
time, that he might not bo able to tranship his cargo 
for the river voyage. Dupuis, however, again got 
tired of waiting for the answer that never came. 
Having obtained a hint where he would find some of 
the hidden boats, ho went the length of helping him- 
self to three ; and, transhipping to these as much of 
his cargo as they would carry, succeeded in making 
his way with them to the Yunnan frontier. No 
actual resistance was offered ; the officials contenting 
Ibemselves with putting difficulties in the way of 
getting food or labour along the route. Even the 
Black Flags did not oppose his passage ; though, as 
on the occasion of his first visit, there was a lack of 
cordiality m their reception! The authorities in 
Yunnan appear to have been pleased with his success. 
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*ni«i Viceroy guve him fracih lettera of xwsonimQodktiiim 
to the chief Aimaitfeee officiali, no4 DlMrvtKi the Vice* 
roy of Canton to write nhio in liw fevnur. 

He hiwl started from Hanoi on January ISth. He 
got back tiien' f«» April 30th — to find his new letters 
iw little pfficneious a» the first. The former Viceroy 
liad left, jukI hw siioceHsor displayed nncomproxnising 
hc^stility. Orders were i«Huetl forbidding the inhabi- 
tants to liave any dealings with Dupuis or his com- 
puni(»ns to sell them any kind of provisions, or to 
bin* them boats for transport, llio further precau- 
tion was taken of barring the northern reaches of the 
river, to prevent any ivnoAVod atUmipt to ascend ; 
and, this done, the Commissioner threatened to burn 
his ships if lie did not quit Tongking. Dupuis, 
whf> Inul taken the j>nH‘uution of bringing 120 
Chinese soldiers as boatmen from Yunnan, enlisted 
hW more who offered their st'rvicss— a proceeding 
which raised his forces h) f»(K> men — and awaited the 
attack. It IS hardly necessary to add that the 
Aniiainese hereupon delaye«l execution of their 
threat. They app<‘aled, inst(>ad, to the Go%'ernor of 
Saigon, to rid them of his contumacious subject.' 
And this brings iis to the first act of Fifinch inteiv 

' It M right to wl(] that the Anniunese Govemment bad tlrewly 
addreteed Adinind Dupr(^ on the aubject, and hail elicited the 
following eenaible advice “ Mon avis eat," the Adnitat wrote, 
“quo le parti le ]diu lage ii prendre eenit dn laiewr M. Duftels 
continuer eon voyage, e'll cunwnt k payer lee droita ^teblie, A ue 
pae euiciter de troubloi, a ne dcbarr]ttor ni armee ni munitiona aur 
touto votn tonitoire.*’ 
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ventionwan episode vhich reeemUes a chapter of 
Dumiui, rather than a tale of modem histoiy. 

We have seen that the Government of Saigon, 
eager to atrengthen its positicm and extend its 
influence in the Far East, was inclined to a more 
adventurous policy than its superiors. The question 
of Tongking was, in fart, not the only one pressing 
for solution. Although the King of Annam had 
been compcUoil to code, in the treaty of 1862, the 
three provinces which formed tlie nucleus of the 
colony, he had not rocoguized the 8ubsc([ucnt nTmcxa> 
tions which had doubled ib» area. A new treaty was 
wanted, to settle tins and oilier (|uestions, but the 
king showed no inclination to sign one," and the 
Saigon authorities wore getting iixitated at the 
delay. On his return fixmi his voyage of exploration 
through the estuary of the Red River, M. Senez 
advised the use qf Tongking as a lever to extort the 
conoossion; and, whatever wo may think of the 
morality of the scheme, he mu.st be allowed credit 
for discernment. Tongking was the most vulnerable 
and most valuable part of the Aunamese monarchy, 
and disturbance in Tongking always meant a com* 
pliant disposition at the Court of Hu<?. A military 
occupation would be preferable ; but, as such a pro* 
ject would have small chance of appro\'al under 
existing circumstances, he suggested the encourage- 
ment of insarrection as an alternative : a “ Le” Pre- 
tender to be placed at the head of the movement, 
and some mercantile house in Saigon to furnish arms 
under the secret guarantee of the colonial Govern- 
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laent. The hut immireetioa had «»dj tuoetiifalud* he 
ooneidered, for wiatof antw *. if ihaid were provided 
tJu Tongkingese had an excellent chai^ ef reoevar* 
ing their indepeudoiice, and would be to place 
themselvett under the protectorate of France. k{. 
Senea apprant to have found in Admiral Duprt^ a 
williug and wt« aliall aue hereafter that the 

eeetl did not fall uu barn*n ground. 

In the lupatitime, Dupiiiu’ proceedings wore being 
made the i«u)»j(<c>t of urgent complaint hy the 
Aunam("«c (iovcninient; und Admiral Du]>r(i np> 
pears to have so far admitted tl>e justice of tlio 
rcmniiHtrance as to point out tliat the existing treaties 
forbad IVeneh suhjei-ts Ui reside in the interior, and 
that ho had tln'rofoi-o l)ettcr withdraw. Dupuis 
refuscsl. He was, he wiid, an emissary from tite 
Oovernment of Yunnan, to begin with; hut he was 
entitled to do Avluit ho desired, eveu,as a Fronchman : 
the treaty gave Kronehinen alf the privileges of the 
most fa\(iuml nation and, eonstspiontly, the same 
rights as were posS(>sHi‘d hy the (’hinese who traded 
and tmxelU'd xvith full liberty throughout the king* 
doin of Annam. He sent, moreover, an agent, in the 
person of M. Millet, wlio seems to liave given the 
Admiral a favourabh impression of his proceedings ; 
the upsliot being that His Excellency not only pro* 
mised to endeavour, R('mi*officiaUy, to obtain for 
Dupuis an indcinity of $250,000 for the hindrance 
he had encountered, but actually gave an offieul 
guarantee for a loon of 180,000 from a local bank, to 
meet his immediate requirements, 

8 2 
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Tlie political condition of Tongking waa naturally 
diiBcuaaed, aoid M. Millot waa able to report one fact 
of capecial interest. 'Die partisans of tiie ‘*Le” 
dynasty were again agitating, and had even made 
overtures to Dupuis for help, which the latter, how- 
ever, had refused, on the ground that politics were 
not within his province. It is easy to conceive that, 
to a mind impressed by !M. Senez’ suggestions, the 
opportunity offered by such a complication must 
have been very seductive.* Admiral Duprd appears 
to have regarded it as too favourable to bo m-glected. 
The Court of Hue had begged him to send an officer 
with a small escort to settle the Dupuis difficulty : 
he would do so ; and wdected fur the purpose 
Francis Gamier, the senior surviving member of the 
expedition which hud tirst brought the lied River 
into notoriety. He telegraphed to France a state- 
ment of his intentions and his rc'asons, accepted all 
the responsibility, and asked to be let alone to do 
his best. 

The instructions Gamier received appear to have 
left him wide discretion, both in regard to Dupuis 
and his own proceedings. He himself, in a letter to 
his family, '"says he hod full liberty to act as he 

‘ Slkti9 iloute alors I’amiral, quand il out fait faire k M. DupuU 
une avanoe de tnuito inille ]>ia^tro9, peaoa-Uil avuir trouve cette 
luaiaoti de tommeroe, dont jiarlait lo projet de M. Seuoz, qui sons 
la guanmtie fiuanci^re occulte de la France pourrait fournir dee 
armee aux ineurg^k Une grande partie du materiel de guerre de 
M. Dupuia • . . 4fftait encoie il Hanoi: et d’un jonr k Tautre on 
pouvait armer lea L*Iniercirntion Fran^tm on 

lin»j^ pp. Til, 81, 
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thought bent.' lu an official lattM* to hiaGovcm- 
rncnt, Admiral ]hipr<i apeabs of having told him to 
eatabliah himaolf seeurely at the «pot which he mi^t 
ootiflider nuiat oonvoment fbrcarrjnng out hia miaatmi. 
A despatch to the Court of'Hu^, written at the 
momont of (iamier's departure, temoly recapitulatos 
outetaniiing grievniiccs*,’ end inaiata on tlie opening 
of Hanoi and the Ked Rivt'r to tnule. “ Here 1 
am,” fJarnipi* wn)tp from Hanoi, “,cn train de fonder 
«<)it uu jjrotcctorMt fnin^ais soil uno uouvelle colonic, 
scion Je d<'gr^ d'olwtwiction quo montrera la cour de 
Hu<'‘." Indml, the mlmiral frankly cxpreBaufi this 
threat, two mouths later, when even the capturo of 
Hanoi htul failed to induce compliance with his 
dcinamls. “ Si vous ne vouk hiltez de foire lo traiW,” 
he writ<*s to tlie Anniun<»e(ioveniment in December, 
“notre «(‘jour au Tongking se prolongera; nous 
«*n>n8 forvt^s d'en compldter ^rocx*ttpation pour ad* 
ministrer directement le pays, ou de chercher dans 
la famille royolc ancienne c<>Iui de ses membres qui 
a Ic pins de droit pour n^gner sur.le pays, a IVtablir, 
et le soutenir de lum nrmes.” He was, in fact, 
resolved to establish French influence, cither by 
treaty or annexaiiou, and Gamier was to take 
the steps he thought most conducive to that end. 

* **Comme intttniciioDs earte blancha! ramiml Be rapporla k, 
moV* 

* ** dea Anoamii^K aupr^a du gouvemeliteni Acanger 

de Hongkong, manvais imiteineoa infligvSa aux OhnStiena^ m^pria 
dee [lanaeporU delivhb anx mifMiionairra .'* — Admiral Dupri to the 
OottmmefU of Awmm^ October llth, 1873. 
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The ffirength of his escort appears somewhat 
inccmsistoat with the magnitude of the design. 
It comprised thirty soldiers under Lieutenant de 
Trentinian, besides the crew, fifty*tdx in number, of 
tlie despatch boat V'Estrcn, in which he sailed. Two 
more gunboats, however, were shortly sent after him, 
raising his total foixiC to 212 men, of whom twenty- 
four wore Asiatics, and eleven guns. Gamier reached 
Hanoi on November 5th, 1H73. The chief Annamese 
authority iii Tongking was Nguyen Tri-phuong, the 
general who hud opposed the French in the campaign 
of Saigon. He had the r»*)>utntion of being iutcusely 
hostile to foreigners, and it soon became evident that 
there w'as little <*hanco of an amicable understand- 
ing. (Jamicr said ho. had conic to negotiate a treaty 
of commerce which should oiaii the Red River to 
navigation. Nguyen declared he had no power to 
entertain tliat qUiesti^u, nufl requested him simply 
to judge and punish Dupuis in accordance with the 
reqnost which had been addressed to the Governor 
of Saigon to that eftbet. Gamier posted a proclama- 
tion that, as the Aunaroese Government had sent to 
Saigon for assistance, he hud come to see how tilings 
woro going on ; and tliat the French intended to drive 
away pirates, foster commerce, and so bring wealth 
to the country. Nguyen immediately posted another, 
forbidding native or Chinese merchants to have any 
intercourse with the French Commandant, who had 
been sent to drive out Dupuis and had no right to 
meddle in the affatrs of the country. The position, 
in fact, became so strained that, only three days 
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after his arrival, liamier luid leaoIviHi to attack the 
citadel, and was only disauadtHi by BidUop Puginier, 
who apprehended tliat aucli a step would lead to 
rcprisf^ on the Converts, to the abandomnent of 
their posts by the Annamoae officials, and the con* 
sequent hccess of serious disorders in the province. 

The delay, however, was only temporary, as Gamier 
conceived an alternative measure which it was im* 
iinj'Kw.siblc the Governor could tqfcrate. Failing to 
pt'i’Ruade the lattei to open Toiigking of his own 
uurtion, and dissuaded by the Bishop from a resort 
to fon'o, ho resolved to jdaco himself alongside the 
j&nnamese authorities, and himself give the necessary 
orders ! lie neeordiiigly issuc<l a proclamation de- 
claring the Ited River and various ports open to 
trade under French protection, and f xing a customs’ 
tariff. Gf coiu^ the Mandarins luid the placards 
tom down as H<K»n as they were put up. Gamier then 
presented an ultimatum demanding the disarmament 
of the citadel, tlie issue of orders to all the governors 
of provinces to obey tlie iiistmetions of the French 
envoy, and pennission for Dupuis to enter freely 
into Yunnan. Tlic ultimatum was ignored; and 
on the following day the citadel ivas attacked and 
carried. 

Hanoi was taken on November 20th, and Gamier 
at once put forth a proclamation disclaiming any 
idea of annexation, and throwing the responsibility 
of what bad happened on the local Mandarins. ‘ He 
had been smt there by the Governor of Saigon to 
open up commercial intercourse, but the Mandarine 
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wore obstinate and regardless of the interests of the 
people; he was obliged therefore to depose them, 
and was about to invite the co-operation of the 
respoctablo and intelligent classes in filling their 
places and maintaining order. He requested, at 
the same time, all the minor officials to remain at 
their poets, and caused fresh setds of office to be 
prepared, which asserted the protectorate of France 
over Tongkiag. This wits practically to assume, at 
any rate for the time being, the govenunent of the 
province ; and for the time bi'ing, also, M. Puginier’s 
prediction was fulfilled. The greater part of the 
officials ran away, titlioi-s tried to organize resistance, 
and bonds of brigands scoured the country ; anarchy 
reigned supreme.* ,lt may seem strange that, having 
gone so for, he did not play the canl which M. Senez 
had indicated, and encourage a revolt in favour of 
some “ Le ” proleuder. Hi* did, in fact, take into 
his scn'ice, in the capacity of adjutant-general, the 
chief of the “ Le ” party, who assured him be could 
dispose of four or five thousand followers. But M. 
Puginier appears to Imve dissuaded him from going 
further, doubting the possibibty of finding a “ Le ” 
who would fulfil the requiretl conditions of capacity 
and descent ; and (laruier seems to have abandoned 
the idea. At any rate, the insurgent card was not 
played, and respect for the king was blandly affirmed, 
while the royal fortrosses were captured and llie 
royal officers superseded and imprisoned. 

’ “L'ananUio t'tmt ti son coHiblo .” — V JnierrMiiim Frcm^aitt, 
I*. l-'S. 
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It wotild carry u» &r bey<»Ml <rar jiropoaed limits 
to describe in detail tli« iucidents of tibiC eniuing 
month. With feverish energy, but with resolution 
and success, G-nmior set to work to organise the 
territory he had practically conquered, and to extend 
his authority over the neighbouring districts. With 
an aud»«’ity born no doubt of first success as well as 
of conscious superiority, liandfuls of men were sent 
off to de^itroy forts and cm*rce recalcitrant officials. 
M. BtUny (l’Avric*<urt, with the gunboat Enpingoh 
and sevi'ntecn marines, m'cived the submission of 
the g<n'cmor of Uungyeii, took the fortified town of 
l*hu-ly,--if that ciui 1 h> called “ taking” where tlie 
defenders fly without firing a shot, — and on Decem- 
ber 5th carried by assault the provincial city of 
Haidzuong. On the same day, by a course of pro- 
cedure which may be described as unscrupulous and 
violent or clover and dashing, according to the view 
taken of (lamier’s whole procodun*, M. de HaUte- 
feuille obtained possc'ssion of Ninli-Binh. The suc- 
cessful officer WHS, in each case, iubtolled as governor 
of the province he hiul conquerwl; and the capture 
of Nam-dinh by Gamier himself, who pbu*ed Dr. 
Harman in charge, completed th« subjettiou of the 
dt'lta of the Bed River. The Aimniuese authority 
had collapsed like a house of cards. 

Events had passed skj rapidly that there had been 
no, time, as yet, for the iuterv-ention either of the 
Saigon Government or of the Court of Huc^. Dele- 
gates from both quarters were alK)Ut to arrive, and the 
occupation of Tongking vva«.to terminate as quickly 
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tm it had been effoeted. Among eymptcmw that 
WAne at least of tiie royal odtcen were beginning to 
recover breath, waa the formation of an army in the 
province of Sontay, having in it» vanguard the 
famous Black Plage of the Upper Rod River, which 
began to advance mcnw'ingly in the direction of 
Hanoi. Oamier had made arrangemeute for attack- 
ing this army with all the force at his disposal when, 
on December 1 ilth^ tlicrc came an ambassador from 
Hui*, whoso instructions gave promise of an undor- 
etauding in the souse desireii by tlie Saigon Govem- 
nunit. He refrained accordingly from carrying out 
his design ; issued a proclamation announcing the 
suspension of hostilities ; and, relying on the ambas- 
sador’s promise tliat this should be forwarded to 
the Anuamese camp, ivlnNod the vigiliuicc which 
soomed now unnei'cssar)’. He was actually engaged 
in discussing the 'terms of a treaty with the roytd 
envoy, when the alarm was given tliat the Annamese 
army was advancing and tliat the Black Flags were 
mtiuilly firing on the ranijiai-ts. The attack was 
rejieUed ; but, in attempting to follow up hk success, 
Gamier found that he had to deal with opponents 
less contemptible* than the Amiamesc. Firing 
otvasionally, us they retreated, the Chinese eventu- 
ally htdtod behind an earthwork and faced their 
pursuers. Gamier attacked them with a handful of 
men, at the point of the bayonet, but it was his list 
act of daritig. He stumbled and fell while running 
forward in advance; and in an instant the Black 
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Flags were upon hioi» and 8tal>bed liiiii witii their 
spears, while his followers fell back to escape a sunilar 
fate. Rallying, at a short distance, the latter sue- 
ceedod in agnin compelUng the Chinese to retire, by 
the superiority of their fire, and recovered the bodies 
of their lender and of luiother soldier who had fallen ; 
but both had been decapitated, and their heads 
carried olT in triumph. Nor was this nil. M. Baby 
d’Avrieuui't, having also repelled,^ the assaUauts on 
the side of the citadel which had been entrusted to 
his can>, sallied out, in ignorance of what had 
ha])]>ened, to support his chief ; and again the con- 
tempt of the enemy which the French had learnt 
during the first days of their success, was to prove 
fatal. He found the Bla<'k Flags in position behind 
ail entrenched village, wliich ho, like Gamier, 
thought to carry with a msh. Tliey did not, how- 
ever, even wait for his attack.^ After a volley which 
killed one of their assailants, they sallied forth to meet 
the remainder. M. Balny was surrounded and 
killed ; and his handful of followers were oblig^ to 
beat a rapid retrt'at. These successive disastdlm at 
length taught discretion. M. Bain de la Coquerio, 
ujicn whom the command now devolved, confined 
himself to strengthening his position m the citadel, 
and awaited the rcmforcements which he had already 
heard wore on their way. Three hours had not 
elapsed, in fact, after the events deacribed, when a 
letter was brought from the Commander of the 
Decriit announcing his arrival with 100 marmes and 
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a supply of food and munitions of war, which 
removed all apprehension for the safety of the 
garrison. 

Thoroughly alarmed by Gamier’s proceedings, the 
Annamese Government had, in the meantime, fol- 
lowed up its written remonstrances Ijy sending 
ambassadors to endeavour to arrange nmtters with 
the Government of Saigon. Tliese hjwl been mot, as 
the local authoritiqi* in Tongking had been met, by 
a declamtion tliat the Dupuis nflair was a matter of 
detail ; the first and easential thing was the con- 
clusion of the required treaty. Negotiations had 
thereupon been entered intfi, and terms practically 
arranged, when the envoys declared their powers 
insufficient to bring matters to a conclusion. Kguyen- 
Yaa-tuong l^>tuJllod accordingly to Hu<^, accom- 
panied by M. I'hilastre, for further instructions; 
and, having obtained the king's asM>nt subject to the 
settlement of affiiirs in Tongking, went on to the 
scene of action to bring about the desired arrange- 
niente. The. two emissarit's arrived in the Bay of 
Cua-Cam on Decemhor 24th : Gamier had been 
killed on the 21st; the conduct of affairs fell, 
therefore, entirely into their hands. 

We fail to discover what were M. I’hilastrc’s 
precise instructions, but it is not hard to divine the 
motives which infiuencod his proceedings. The 
Fnmch Government had sent out orders forbidding 
a military occupation of Tongking: he had a 
promise that the treaty should be signed directly 
affairs in that province were sottle<l ; and he appears 
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to have been m haete to tefrainate a sitnation which 
hi« own judgment oondtumed. 

M. l^iihiHtre and Nguyen Vnn-taong iMved, as 
we have seen, in the bay of Cua>Oam on December 
24th. They reached Iluidauong on tbo 29th. Three 
days later, the French garnm»n of that town was 
withdrawn, and the citadel r(iHtc»re<l to the Annameso. 
Tliey reached Hanoi on January 8rd, and orders 
were insuiMl fi>r tlu‘ i vacuntion of Njnh-biith and Nam- 
dinh with equal iirt»inptitudc. A wmvention' for 
the Hiim'uder of Hanoi quickly followed ; and pro- 
viHion WHS nuule, lu this, ft»r the inovetnenta of 
Dupuis. He and his expedition were to withdraw 
to Haiphong, wdiith(‘r the French troops were also 
to n*tire and to remain ]K‘ndiag the formal conclusion 
of tin* tn*aty. If Dupuis wished to pursue his 
jouniey into Yunnan, he was to be at lilierty to do 
so, hut %vith a hinittsl e.seort and sufficient arma- 
ment only for his personal defence in the districts 
which were beyond Aunauiesc control ; nor was he 
to return till the Red River had been formally 
opened to foreign commerce. A French resident 
was to be stationed at Hanoi ; Gamier’s tomb there 
was to be rt'spccted ; and a plenary altmesty was 
promised to all who had been compromised during 
the French occupation. 

The evacuation took place on February 1 2tb, and 
PhQastrc returned to Saigon in company with the 
Annamese delegate. Gamier’s labour, however, had 

* “Contention dti G Fe trier, relative tl Tdracuation de la citadells 
de Hanni” 
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not been lost. His action, to ({note tbe words of » 
letter written to him by Admiral Dupre’s aide-de> 
ramp, had simplified everything. M. Senea* advice 
to nse Tongking as a lever had been followed and 
had been successful : the treaty was assured. The 
worst Bufierers were the unfortunate Tongkingese who 
had accepted Gamier’s overtures, or had been other- 
wise compromised or suspoetod during the French 
occupation. M. IJlnlastre had exacted, it is true, a 
promise of plenary amnesty for the* past an«l a gua- 
rantee against persecution for the future ; but the 
promise, as might liavo boon foreseen, proved hardly 
worth the paper it was written on. Massacres and 
persecutions of Christians ensued nninediately on the 
withdrawal of the French troops ; and the teiupornry 
officials w'hoin Gamier had appointed were dri\en 
to seek safety in flight. A number petitioned to be 
taken to Saigon. Some were massacred with their 
families. Mr. Rheiuart, indeed, who had been 
appointed in the new capaciti of French Resident 
at Hanoi, found his position so intolerable, in con- 
sequence of these events and the unfriendly attitude 
of the Viceroy, that he withdrew to Haiphong and 
subsequently resigned altogether a post he found to 
lie untenable. 

We have seen that the tenns of a treaty had been 
nearly arranged bt'foro M. Philastre’s visit to Tong- 
king. That visit had been paid on the assurance 
that, when matters had b^n settled there, the treaty 
should follow. It remained, now, to exact fulfilment 
of that promise ; and after some further demur the 
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docmaent im stgoed* Twa d» 7 « Iftter, tine ohief 
Ambaiwador, I^e Taim, 'd[ted*>-it wait suapeoted by 
bis own hand, in dread of tho reception that udght 
await kin) on hut return to Hue. By thin treaty ' 
the annoxatioi) of tlio three pruviuves taken by 
Admiral Do lo Grandiero, in 18C7, was formally 
reeugnizud. Chinotio suzerainty waa tacitly act aside 
by a rlnuHC recognizing the entire independence of 
Annum jn rP'JjKH.'t of every foreign Power ; and the 
supremacy of Fmn<e was implicitly substituted, by 
the king’s undertaking to conform his foreign policy 
to that of the Republic. Hu was promised, in retwm, 
any help be might require to maintain internal order 
in the kingdom, to defend it against foreign attack, 
or to put down jiiracy on the coasts. He was to 
have an immediate }>rcsont of Eve gunboats, with a 
quantity of munitious of war ; and France waa to 
pbu‘e at liis disjwsul drill instructors, engineers, ex- 
perts to organize a Customs Service, and professors 
to found a College. What remained unpaid of the 
indemnity exacte<], in 1862, for expenses incurred in 
the conquest of Saigon, waa remitted : full tolerance 
was promised to teachers and professors of the Chris- 
tian religion : three ports in Tongking arid the whole 
course of the Rod River were to be open to 
foreign trade. Fi'cnch Consular agents were to be 
i^pointed at the several open ports, and given autho- 
rity over foreign residents of whatever nationality* 
French subjects or other foreigners during to set^ 

* « Tmit^ eoncin k Ssigon 1« 18 Man, IS74, entn la ynaee «t 
1« Bojannw d’Annam.” 
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at any of the aforesaid ports mast register themselves 
with the French Resident: Frenchmen or other 
foreigners desiring to travel in the interior must 
procure a passport to be granted by a French au- 
thority; disputes between Frenchmen and otlier 
foreigners, or between foreigners and foreigners, were 
to be judged by Fn>neh tribunals; and disputes 
between foreigners and Annnmese, by a French and 
Annamesu nmgistrptc sitting togotiter ; while crimes 
committed by Frenchmen or other foreiguore on 
Annainese tciritory were to be judgwl at Suigon. 
This treaty was followed six months later by a 
second, designed to regulate commercial intercourse ; 
and in this France explicitly ivneAved “the pro- 
mise made to the Aunameso (lovonimont in Art. 2 
of the Treaty of March tr>th, to make every effort to 
destroy both land and sea j urates, especially in tlio 
vicinity t>f tlie towns and fwts opened to foreign 
commerce." Some <lifliculty M'as ex})erience(l in ob- 
taining the assent of the Annniu(>se to this supple- 
montai'y treaty ; but the event again proved tho 
wisdom of M. Sene/’ remark, that the lever to move 
tho Court of Hu6 was to he found in Tongking. A 
fresh insurrbetion, which followed the French evacua- 
tion, reduced the (iovernment to submission ; but 
placed the French in the disagreeable position of 
having to fight those wlio were most friendly to their 
presence : for, however dLstasteful some of the con- 
ditions imposed may have been, the king promptly 
showed his appreciation of others by claiming the 
help promised to maintain order in the State. Tlic 
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lielp was givao ; t)ie ** Le ** fbldUa ama capturad or 
deatroyed, and the inaurgente were diiaen haclt into 
the xnoantainM of Cat-ha. It is superfluous to add 
that the disinrliiiation of the Annamese Court to 
give effect to the treaty mived with the disappear- 
ance of the <langer, end that it was with difficulty 
Admiral Dupr^ exacted the exchange of ratifications. 
Eventually, however, the formality was accomplished. 
Consuls were npjH>intc<l, and Customs officers sent to 
Haiphong and Hanoi m pursuance of its terms ; and 
on September 15th. 1875, Toughing was declared 
open to foreign comiiiorco. 

The treaty of 1874 was to settle all pending ques- 
tions, and to pliice the relations between Saigon and 
Hut- on a clear luid definite footing ; it was to assert 
French influence in Annuincse {lolitics, and to main- 
tain French sujireinacy in Tongking. As a matter 
of fact it failed in two cardinal jioiuts. By establish- 
ing the machinerv of n Protectorate in one clause, 
while it affirmed Aniiaincse independence in another, 
it placed French authority in an equivocal position 
toward.s other Western Po^vers : and it failed to 
secure tlie capital object of opening up a peaceful 
channel of couimcrcial intercourse with Yunnan. 

No Power could allow its subjects residing in a 
country rw'ognizwl as independent, to be subjected to 
the jurisdiction of French agents or carried off into 
French territory to be judged ; and more than one 
European Govermnent refused to recognize it on 
those grounds. A new treaty was therefore required, 
explicitly asserting a Protectorate, if that position was 
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to bo maintained, and the Governor of Saigon was 
instmcted to seize the first opportunity of reK>pening 
the question.* But that was not all. Seven years 
lifter the Ked River had been declared open to the 
frontiers of Yunnan, its waters were still closed to 
ibreign commri'ce ; and the state of the country 
generally was worse than before. Whether those 
remarkable Bhu'k Flags, who appeared at one time 
as invaders, at another as alUc'rf, and seem really 
to have been paid mercenaries of the Annamesc 
f Jovommont — whether the obstruction were really of 
their creating, or whetluT a geneml state of lawless- 
ness were the i-ause, there ct.uld be no doubt that 
the country was unsafe for fondgn travel. Nor is it 
surprising this shoulil be the case. IThe disorganiza- 
tion oausoil by the tiperations of Gamier and tlie 
repeated insurrections, in Tongkiug, would tax a 
stronger Govenmnont than tiiat of Annam to repair. 
We have seen that in>iurn*ction followed immediately 
on the withdrawal of the French in 1874, Again, in 
1878, a force collected in China by a general named 
*‘ Le,” who had pwv iou-sly held a commission in the 
Chinese army, overrun four iirovinces, penetrated to 
Bac Ninh within twenty niilcs of the capital, and 
was only suppressed by the help of a Chinese con- 
tingent. A French subject named FranceUi was 
murdemd near Hanoi in 1880 ; other Frenchmen 
were attacked in the following year, and the wat«r- 
ways generally were notoriously unsafe. 

‘ Despatch from the Minister of Marine and the Colonies to the 
Governor of Saigon, d. January JOth, 1879. 
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Obviously, howover, the French AOuld not be 
expected to let the cbiuaes aSectmg the Red River 
Ho domifuit. If the AnnumeHe Govemiaont had 
not been able, in seven years, to restore order, they 
might fairly urge that the time had come for them 
to undertake the task. By the treaty of 1874 they 
had proniiso<l to do nil in their jMJwer to jjut down 
piracy »md disorder, and they were willing to ftilfil 
tl>e pletlge. Nor was this all. The French had 
persistently declined tw admit the preseneo of Chinese 
interests or authority in Aimnin, and liad gone so 
far aa to stultify their own position by inserting in 
the treaty of 1874 a elause ('.Kjireasly designed to 
combat any such ussuniptioii. 1'et the fact was 
obtrusively evident that Clrincse influence was a 
substantial element in the situation. In the 
words of a Saigon I'orre-spondent of the Jfdpubligue 
Fraii^aise : — 

• 

Le« ChmoH, rt'njiiliwrw ou im‘guli<jr», inii>iJriaux ou (Iraputtttx 
noir«, prenant de pliia m plan pied niir Ic terntoire toukiauia, .v 
g^nafit idu4 t^u plud le coamiercu ot y parlaat di^oidviaeni eh 
maitrea, ou a pii^ Hue d'agir et de ao debarrasser de oea 
gdnauta, de intrus, les soula qui tirent profit do no» tiuti^s de 
1874. eour <le Uu^, qni d’ailleura eat de connivence avec totw 
ceaFila du Cudf ci^la n’ohi douteux pour {Hsmonne, r^pbndit qu'elle 
Irop faible ct a elle aeule impuiKdaute.*' 

It was resolved, accordingly, to send a fresh expe- 
ditiou ; and in .March, 188:!, Captain Riviere set out 
from Saigon with two sloops-of-war, eight gunboats, 
and 620 marines, for the ostcusiblc purpose of 
strengthening the garrison of Hanoi, and of taking 
order with the irregularities that were neutralizing 

F 2 
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the treaty stipulations with regard to the Red River. 
If the Black Flags got in his way, they must be 
brushed aside ; but he vms to avoid hostilities as far 
ns possible, and especially to avoid conflict with 
Chinese Imperial troops. M. de Vilers’ instructions, 
in short, were unexceptionable. Yet Riviere seems 
to Itave acted as though he had been directed to 
precipitate a crisis. 

The exiwdition was despatched in accordance with 
the terms of the treaty by which Fmnce engaged to 
help maintain order ; hut the Annainoso officials 
seem to have viewed the inatt(‘r in a strangely 
diflerent light. If France was hound to afford help 
when asked, Annam was not hound to ask it, nor to 
accept it unasked : so far, therefore, from welcoming 
the Fren<di troops, they closed tlie gates of the citadel, 
while the Commander-in-chief of the province drew 
his forces together ns though h) resist their action. 
Ouusidcring that these pj-epanitions amounted to 
actual menace, Rivii're seems U) have resolved on 
decisive action. Ho not only informed the 
Viceroy that his attitude was calculated to provoke 
hostilities, but required the acceptance of a new 
convontioii which exacted, among other trifles, the 
withdrawal of all t'hinese troops from Tongking. 
The Viceroy replied, of course, that he had no power 
to entertain any such (question ; and as he maintained 
this inability, in fiwe of a thivat to use force, Hanoi 
was b(>inbajrtled and carried by assault. The Viceroy 
luid Commandant committed suicide ; the Governor 
was held a prisoner in his palace, and the French Com- 
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i]utDder>ia>chief touk fomium of the 0u»toin*hoiise8 
vrbere the dutien were ordered to be collected for the 
benefit of the French treasury. A situation had 
been once ejnun cretitcd which would give France an 
excuse for employing her strength to impose what 
terms she rliotH> on the C!ourt of Uu6. 

So far as l>etween France and Annam. There was, 
however, a third Power, which the French had 
shown a dispositiou to ignore, hut which seemed 
disinclimxl to let iwdf be so quietly effaced. We 
have SLVu that China claimed Annam ns a vassal and 
tributary State ; and there could be no doubt that 
the claim rusted on centuries of recognition and on 
the possi'ssiou of a very real influence in the country. 
The kings of Aimiuu had been always invested, on 
their accession, T»y ilelegatcs of the Emperor of China ; 
the ceremony taking place in the very city of Hanoi 
which liiul now, again, passed into French occupation. 
Once in four years an embassy bearing tribute was 
seat to Peking ; and we have seen, more than once, an 
appeal made by Annam and granted by China, for help 
in cases of emergency. The contest was, then, really 
between French and Chinese influence in the country, 
uid events were tending to define that position. 
Nor was the tic of suzerainty and vassalage the only 
one which would lead China to espouse the cause of 
her tributary. Just as France would consider an 
aggressive movement by Germany on Belgium a 
menace to her own safety, or as England would 
oppose Russian encroachment in Afglianistan, so was 
China interested in the threatened supersession of 
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Annaraette authoritjr cm her southern frontier. The 
substitution of a powerful and militant for a weak 
and Hubmissive neighbour might, indeed, disturb a less 
conservative nation ; and when, to this consideration, 
was added the avowed object of obtaining control 
over the course of a river which rises in Chinese 
territory and constitutes a channel of communication 
witli the s<ia, it wouhl be strange if Chinese states* 
n»en ac<jui<*8ced calmly in the change. It would 
have been wiser, no doubt, if they had taken up 
a decided attitude sooner; but they are slow to 
move, and notoriously indiiferent to <langcr while it 
is remote' from their doors. When the treaty of 1874 
was communicated to ('hina, in common with other 
Powers, Prince Kung took occasion, certainly, to re- 
mark * that Aiinam was trihutury to China, that what 
Chinese trooj)s were thciv had hcon sent at the re- 
quest of a tributary power, and that the stipulations 
for commerce witli Yunnan apjjenrcd to overlook the 
fact that Y'unnan was not opt'ii to foreign trade. 
Hut it was not till the preparations of the French, in 
1880-1, gave evidence of renewed activity, that the 
Imperial authorities showed themselves alive to the ur- 
gency of th6 question. Current rumours as to French 
projoi'teled the Marquis Tseng to remark, then, at the 
French Foreign Office, that China had not ceased to 
regard Anuam as a vassal State nor, either in her 
character as suzerain or neighbour, could she view with 
indift'orence anything which might alter the inter- 
national relations of the country ; but his overtures 
' Priiioo Kung to Cotint do Rochorhouart, June 15th, 1875, 
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were treated witib eo uiuch briuquEMieie that it would 
fleem the Govemmeut had decided to override a posi- 
tion they found it impossible to contest. Anuam, wrote 
M. Barthelemy St. Hilaire — and China was invited 
to take note of the fact,— -was free from any bond 
(afironchi de tout liim quolconquc) to any other 
Power than France; and the French Government 
could not, therefore, enter into any explanations with 
a foreign Goveruuieut about eircinnstonces of which 
it must be the sole judge. It liad so long been the 
fashion to regal'd ('hina as an inert mass, devoid of 
energy or impulse, that it was no doubt thought in 
the last degree unlikely she wetuhl lx* moved to active 
interference on behalf of her tributary. The patience 
with which she persisted in trying to find a diplo- 
matie solution probuhly encouraged this impression. 
Yet the manner in which she wakened up when 
threatened by Uussin in (V'litnd Asia might have 
shown that she could assert her dignity, on occasion, 
and might even prove a troublesome neighbour to 
the French in Tongking. 
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FRANCE AM> ANNAM. 

At a moment when French proceedings in the Far 
East are attracting general attention, when interven- 
tion in Toughing has led to tinn(‘xation, and the idea 
of a protectorate over Aimani han expanded into a 
dream of Indo-Chinese Empire, it may not be unin- 
teresting to review the earlier btagc's of the adven- 
ture, and to read afresh the story of ecclesiastical 
intrigue and military ad\cnture involved in the 
career of the missionary bishop who laid the founda- 
tion of French iutt»n-sts in tin* country. The facts 
are instructive, as evincing the eontinuity of national 
policy dosjjite governmental ehanges, and have, 
besides, a dash of roiiiautie interest wdiich may help 
to relieve tlie painfully commonplace details of 
annexation and exaction that have characterized more 
recent proceedings. The date is the close of the last 
century : the curtain rises upon a scene of rebellion 
and anarchy such as Oriental histories too frequently 
disclose. 

About 1765-70, the reigning king of Annam 
nominated as his successor the son of a concubine, in 
supersession of his legitimate heir. At his death, 
a minister whom he had interested in the design 
carried it into execution, but made himself so 
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obnoxious that an ioflaential paity invited the inter* 
vention of the King of Tongkiug. The latter marched 
south at the hea^i of a foruudablo army and exacted 
the surrender of the culprit. Nut satisfied, however, 
with having mdiievcd this object, the Tongkingese 
set about ovemmning the country on their own 
account ; wheroupon one Nhac incited the people to 
resistance, and succeeded in driving out the invaders. 
He placed, then, a piiuco of the blood royal tem- 
porarily on the thi’ont ; but mkhi tiuarreUod with and 
put him to death, mid decluiTd himself king. The 
(illegitimate) prince whust* usurpation and weak- 
ness had caused the trouble hud, in the meantime, 
been captun'd and killed also; and Nguyen-anh 
remained sole legitimate prc'tendcr to the throne. 
His efi'orts to iunk(‘ head against Nhac met with 
some success at first, in the southern provinces ; but 
the success was epheineml, and be had to seek 
safety in flight. 

A somewhat similar drama had in tho meantinm 
being played in Tongking, where a king who died in 
1782 luul also nominated as his successor the son of 
a concubine. The leading mandarins combined to 
set him aside in favour of the legitimate heir, witii 
the usual result of creating two factions; and a 
state of anarchy ensued which led to an appeal for 
help to Annauv Nhac, who was now supreme in tiie 
south, wiUingly obeyed the summons ; overran the 
country and of course, in his turn, rdused to quit ; 
thtu reversing the scale and subjecting Tongking 
to Annam. 
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It win be readily understood titat the Catholic 
missionaries, who had gained a firm footing in 
Aunam, found their position jeopanlized in the pre- 
vailing anarchy. Among those was M. I’igneau de 
Behaine, Bishop of Adrau, who seems to have been 
in high credit with the (legitnnuto) royal family, and 
is said even to luive save«l the life of Nguyen-anh, by 
concealing him in his hous(‘ when hard pressed by 
the rebels, in Buigon. His is the oontral figure in 
the following story, which we open by quoting a 
letter written by him, friua I’ondichery, to the 
College of Fortdgn Missions at Paris ; - 

In the montli uf Mrtrch, ohligtMl to iiliandou Coohiu> 

China, 1 witUdriJW to Cambodui wuh llu* College. The famine 
•wm very Revere, and if I had not tukon the precaution to send 
provisions, we could not have su I listed there. Hardly had we 
arrived when the relKst iliief despait hod troops thither. I went 
and hid my«ielf with my scholars and the rest of our people in the 
most frightful desurtSi where I remained two months. Then, ‘the 
king of Cochm-China having re>eiiteiod his IStates, 1 returned 
near him with my people ; but it a as ouly, alas ! to prepare for a 
ft^sh flight. This time we haii no other refuge to seek but the 
islands of tiio (lulf of 8iam. 1 made all uocossary preparations, 
and at the iirst news of the approach of the rebols we set out. 
Never, since my arrival from Indio, had 1 enjoyed such tranquility 
as I found in^the island where wo staytsl. We occupied ourselves 
there solely with our salvation and that of our people, who were 
|)erfeei]y resigned to endure the trials which Divine Providence 
seemed to have in store. In effect, we soon heard that the king 
was at not more than half a day's distance, and that Uie rebels were 
pursuing him. The king gave batUe, which he lost, together with 
nearly all the naval force which remained to him.* 

* Lettre de Mgr. d* Adrau k MM. du S<^minaire des Miseions 

Btrangkres, March liOth, 1785. — It may be well to explain that, 
by Coohm-Cbina,** the bishop means more particularly the 
southern portion of the Annamese kingdom. 
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Seeing all hope of return to CoohiO'China cut off 
by this fresh disaster, the bishop fled with his 
neoph3rtes to the capital of Siam, where be found 
means to laistow them in safety ; and seems to have 
been trying to make his way to Pondichdry when he 
came again in contact with the fugitive prince. 
Having missed the uionstsm, he (the bishop) had, 
with his followore, been sj)eiiding some months at the 
island of Puheway ; and at this point we will again 
take up his naiTative : — 

After having rfjwirfil inir liltU' liarque, we quitted our lolitude 
with thp greatest regreti aiul mailed for rulo^punjaa, with the 
intention of IraverKing from tliat point the Gulf of Siam. Here 
we for the botoiuI lime, the king of Goc)iin*ChiuA, who told 
me how he had been carried olf to Siam, and dwelt on the duplieitj 
of the Siamo^e, who, undei i»rotext of replainiig him on the throne, 
had only made use of hifl nume to pillage the p<H>ple. It waa there 
that he coutided to me hiA koii, aged aiX| whom 1 have brought 
hither. 

After <l<*f^cribing lii» voyage, and lauding the devo- 
tion of hi» CcK’hin-ChiueHC attendants, the bishop 
continues 

Another matter in which I want your help, is to procure the 
education of the young prmoe with whom 1 am chargeicL 1 should 
like, whichever way things may turn, to have him brought up in 
the Christian religion, and to compensate him for the temporal 
crown he has lost by the hope of another much more precious and 
more durable. It is only yoii who can render me this eenrice. ^ , 

If, eventually, the king should tom to the English or the Dutch, 
who will not fail to re-establish him in his States, you perceive 
how uaefiil it will be to have done at least what one could for Us 
child. He is only six yean old, and already knows his pityeii. 
He is fnU of intelligence and of ardour for all tlmt coneenis lellgioii. 
A Uiing which aeems inconceivable to many people is tiist he 
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•hooM have altached himMdf to bm without rogietting bU father, 
mother, gnmdmother, nnnee, ajid more then five huadred men 
who ell hunt into teen when he left them. The ChlietuaB 
ettrihuted it to the epeoiei grace of Oml, and drew from it eon- 
jeolurea very favourable to our religion. The gontilea, who were 
lew well-infonned, raid 1 bad bewitched him. The two man- 
darine, hie governoia, ami eix Boldiem, who constitute his gnard, 
are aln^y well instructed, ana will bo baptized at Pentecost 


The mooting berc dewrilKHl took place in 1784; 
and Mgr. (VAdnin iu said to have led the fugitive to 
hope for help from Fniuei'. However this may be, 
the answer to the letter we have nuotcd seems to 
have beo,n an order to eome in person with his 
pupil to Europe. He obeyed, of course, and we find 
them, in 1 787, at the Court ol’ A'ersailles, appealing 
to Louis XVT. for help to jilnee Xguyen-anh on the 
throne he had uever yet been alile to occupy. The 
thought may suggest itself, that the negotiations 
which ensued were slightly one-sided: on the one 
hand a child of eight with his (French) guardian; 
on the other, Hie royal mini-tei-s, in a position to 
exact what terms they chose for their assistance. 
Such a« they were, howexer, they seem to have 
marched merrily. The g<H)d bishop evidently lost 
no time, after his arrival, in pressing his views ; and 
it most be confessed that the following memorandum, 
in which he embodied them, contains a great deal of 
worldly wisdom for one who bad been so long 
isolated from the world and devoted to religious 
pursuits. It is interesting, as showing the spirit 
of hostility to England in which the negotiations 
were conducted, and especially interestiag at the 
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present moment^ ^hen French amMiion is egtin 
striving to create a rival empire in the Eaal^ 

** The poliUoftl seals lu Indm appwi so hesrily indiasd to tbs 
side of England that it must sssm very diSleult to vedrsss tbs 
balance. Perhaps an establishment in Cochin*China woald be 
the most certain and eflicacious method that could bo employed* In 
sifect, if you glance at Uif* prcMluetioits of Cochin'^China and tbs 
aituation uf its ports, it is easy to oonoeive the great advantage 
that would arise from eslabhshing ourselves there» both in peSce 
and wat. 

1. We may assume tbit the most certain means of eombaUng 
the Englifih in Asia ik to lUiii or weaken their oommerce. In 
time of peace we shonl<l much dimmish the profit they derive 
from then trade with Chiati, bv carrying it on at less cost and 
witli greater facility tliaii llie\ 

2. In time of wai it wnuld easy to interdict this commerce 

to any hostile nation , for by (tuising about the exit from the 
Htraits, or moie ftur< h still nt the Bocea Tigris which is at the 
entiy of the Canton ue should bo sure of hindering all 

coming out or going in, wIm nevi i we ehoso, 

3. We sh<mi<i find, ui < liin-Chuia, e^y and inex^iensive means 
of repairing and careening shijM, and oven of building new ones. 

4. We should find <\eiythiiig needed for revictualimg our 
squadroxi, uml supi>)yuig other (olonies with necessaries. 

* Tide “ I.,a Cochin -Chine ei h* Toiiquin/' Par Eaghne Vouillot 
Paris lS5t). M, Veudlot is frankness itself on this score : La 
France n’accepte ciu'avec peine ot provisoiremmit la saprdmatie 
maritime de rAugleterr^ CejKmdant nous venons, dans les meri de 
ITndo-Chine, an sixifeme rang--apr^ le Portugal \ Introduction, 

p. ui.) Nous nr eortiroiis de oette position humiUante qiie 

le jour on ie pavilion fran^ais fiottera dans TAsie orientals sur nne 
teno Franfaiae. . . L'emptre d'Anam nous est ouveit, et c*est 
Ik que nous devons nous c^tablir. [The Indisn mutiny was in 
progress at the time, and M Veuillot goes on to say, p. xiv,], La 
France n’a point a craindre tin malheur semblable k eelui do 
PAngletcrre, et ne veut ]>oint le m^nter* Lc motif deterfniiiaot 
de son enterprise est puis^-e dans les profondeuts du sSotUnexit 
gktt^ral, il est g^n^reux et chretien ! ” 
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5« W<i mighty in ease of need, ftini tikora halp in men, troopa, 
«oamen» Ac. 

0. We eboald be able eamly to check the Englieh in the pro- 
jecie they eeem to entertain, of apreading themselves towards the 
East (s’^iferufre h la cAta iU VK*tt), 

Tlie force of the hinhopV arguments appears to 
have quickly approve<l itself to Louis XVL and his 
advisers ; f<»r we find his projcHite exactly embodied 
in a conv(‘ntion signed at V<»rsailles, on November 
28th, 1787, by the Comte <!e ViTgennes uml the 
Comte <le Montmorin on In^balf of the French king, 
and by the litile j^rince (Sinh-dzue on behalf of liis 
father, 'Fids docuuumt is sutfici(*ntly curious to 
deserve full translation, both as an evidence of the 
political wdiein(»s of the day, and hec^auso it is fre- 
(juently appeal(‘d to by the Kn*nch as a basis of their 
rights in Cochin-China. If it is difficult, for out- 
siders, to regard a treaty composcwl under such con- 
ditions as serious, it is evident that the French 
negotiators were very clearly alive to the advan- 
tages which might be extracted from it : — 

1. There slmll hi* an offeiwivo and defensive alliance between 
the two kings of Ki tince and Coohm-CUina ; Uiey etiaU be lK)iind 
to lend each other, matually, snocour and assistance against the 
enemies of one or the other of the contracting parties. 

2. In consequence, there hhall be equipped and placed under 
the orders of the king of Cochin-China, a squadron of twenty 
French ships of war, of such a standard as the requirements of 
his service may exact, 

3. Five Eun>})ean regiments, and two regiments of colonial 
native troops, shall l>e cnibarkeil without delay for Cochin-China, 

4. Hts Majesty Louis XVL undertakes to tarnish, within a 
few mouths, the sum of one million doLlaia, Of which 000,000 
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ahflU h% in tipucia, Mid ilit mt in mUpalvo, mnakata, and 

other military armament 

5. From tho moment the Freneh troo(»e enter on Cochin* 
Chinrae terriU>ry, they mul their generala will receito the orders 
of the kin^? of Oi^hin-Ohina. 

On the other band ; — 

1. The kin^ of C<Ksh in- China undertakes to funiish^ as soon as 
tranquility tthall he n^tori'Kl in his States, ami on the simple 
requisition t)f the Frenc h nm1>assador, everything necessary in the 
sha[H» of c<iuipinont, rigging, and provisions, to put on the sen 
wiibout any delay fourlccMi ships of the line ; and for the perfect 
execution of this artlch* there shall be w^nt from l^rofKi a corps 
of naval cifllc erH and warrant oflicers who shall form a permanent 
eetfthlifihmeni in Coehin-C’hina. 

2. H.M Louirt XVI. nhidi liave resident consuls on all parts of 
the coant of Corhin-(duit.i, wherever he shall judge lit, These 
consuls ^hiill 1 m 5 authoiued to corntnict, or cause to bo oonstruoted, 
vessels, frigates, and other ships, without interferonco, on any 
pretext, from the (}o\'erniiieut of Cochin-China. 

o. The aiiihas^ador of H M. ]j<mis XVL at the Court of 
Coehin.Cdiina shall have the right to cut wood for tho conatrno* 
tion of vessels, frigates, and other shiiis, in oil the forests wherever 
he may find any suitahlo. 

4. The king of Co^ biU'Chiim ami his Council shall cede in 
|>er|)etuity to Ilia ('hibtiau Majesty, hia heirs and aucceaaora, 
the port and territory of llansan (bay and peninsula of Toiirane), 
and the adjacent islands <tf Fat-fo on the south and Hai*wen on 
the north. 

5. The King of Cochin-China engages to furnish the necessaty 
men and materials for the construction of forts, bridges, toads, 
wells, which shall he considered necessary for the safety and 
defence <d the concessions ma<lo to his faithful ally the King of 
France. 

[Article 6 mertdy rt‘gulateH the conditions of government in the 
ceded districts.] 

7. In case His Most Christian Majesty determine to make war 
in any part of India, it shall be permitted to the commander-in* 
chief of the Fr<‘«ch troops U) make a levy of 14,000 men, whom 
he shall drill in tlie same manner as in France, and who shall be 
instructed according to French discipline. 
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8. In oiw any Powen dwold attack tha Praaob on Codiin- 
Chinaaa tamtoqr, tha King of Cochin-China dull ftuniah at least 
60^000 aoUina, whom he will equip and mabtein at hie ooett etc. 

Hiin remarkable treaty, in which the infant son of 
a fu|i^tive prince ia iniide to ^rant nuch immense con* 
cessions, has two defects. It was never ratified, 
and never executed. Tl«* revolution which broke 
out in France two years later effaced, for the moment, 
all thoug;ht of such distant projr'cts ; though sufficient 
help was lU'tually afforded th(> t’oehin-Chinese prince, 
to give n semblance of jtistificntion to tlie claim that 
it found practical accei)tane<'. And this brings us to 
the second phase of Mgr. d’Ailran’s curious adventure. 

When the bishop— -who bad been named pleni- 
potentiary, and charged with the execution of 
the treaty he had bnuight about — arrived at 
PondieWry, he found the go\ emor inclined to look 
askance at the projects he was desired to forward. 
M. do (-onway hatl Iweii ortlen'd to pn)vide, ns vnn- 
gttanl of the expeditionary fon-e, four frigates, 1600 
men, and some field artillery. He seems, however, 
to hove hesitated and delayed till the French resi- 
dents at Pondich<^ry themselvtst took up the project, 
and equipped two ships, l>esides providing arms and 
ammunition. Certain volunteers accompanied this 
expedition, and the governor consented, some months 
later, to place a frigate and several officers at the 
bishop’s disposal. 

Mgr. Pigneau reached Saigon in 1789. Nguyen- ’ 
anh bad been able in the meantime to regain a 
footing in that province, but the French contingent 
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•"-liowover inadeqitftte to cairy out l)wit t«nai of the 
treaty — was sufficient to give useful help. The 
French officers «et promptly to work to organise an 
effective fotx <; ; helping to cast cannon, build shipa, 
and drill troops with whom the king was ablo 
to take the offuoHire and reduce the whole littoral 
to submission. Fmiuont ntfen'oee is made to the 
presence of French officers, in the counw of the long 
canipuign ; and the* fortifications of Hu^ and Hanoi, 
the capitals rwpoi lively of Anuai.a and Tongking, 
hear evidence <»f European design. Curious cullatoral 
evideiivo of the reahty of tins ]>olitical position came 
under the notice of Lord Macartney, during his 
tucuioralile cx])edition to China, at this very epoch. 
Tlie opening nj» of coiiiniercial relations with Cochin* 
Ciiina was, in fact, one t)f the avowed objects of the 
iiUHMon, in pursuance of which he culled at Tourane, 
in 179:1, during his outward voyage. Ho deferred 
pnMeutrttiou of his letters, judging it more politic to 
wait till he luid aceumplishcd his primary mission to 
Peking. He took occasion, however, to deliver his 
presents, with which the king was much pleased, 
i>ennitting the English to travel into the country 
and exainino it as much aa they desiml. Lord 
Macartney ‘ found tlie district, “ with a considerable 
part of the kingdom of Cochin-^hina,” still in posses* 
Sion of the usurper, whose antagonist (i.e. Nguyen- 
anh), “the desc.cndRnt of the former sovereigns of 
the country, was in possession of some of toe aoutomu 

' V.»Macwmeyi£ml«MqrtoC!h!iis.’' Sit 0«om Staxaafcni. 
B«t VpL i. p. 32& 
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dintrieto of the kingdom, and waa in daily hope of 
auch Buwonr from Europe a» might enable him to 
recover all the poaseaHioiui of h» ancestors. . . . 
Some individuals from France” had already joined 
him, and given hope of further assistance ; of which 
tlie party in power at Tuunino wi-re fully cognisant, 
ns they at first fearc'd tluit the English fleet repre- 
sented tlie thri'htenod expedition. And a letter to 
Lord Dundns, then President of the East India 
Board, gives a curious ct»ufirmiih>ry hint of the 
projects and political motives that were inspiring the 
French adventure. “Tln‘y s«pp«»s('d,” writes Lonl 
Macnrtney, “that the <juniitity of gold extracted 
from the Cwhin-Chinese moniitains, and the vast 
quantity of sugar mamifnctunal in its plains an<l 
stild at a price h>\vcr than in any other part 
of the world, would n-n<ler a stdtlenient In the 
ncighbourluKsI pnrtitahle. But, above all, they con- 
ceivetl that, by stationing frigates there on the nj)- 
proach of war, they might easily intercept our sliijw 
bound for or n^tuming from Canton,” 

It is beyond our purpose to follow the incidents of 
the civil war, with which ww are concerned only so 
far as it involves the action of Mgr. d’Adran and 
its comie<|Uences. Ngtiyen-anh’s gradual nn'overy of 
Authority over Saigon and Anmim, his conquest of 
Tongking, his ascent of the throne under tiu* style 
of Oya-Idng, and his recopiition (in 1804 ) by 
China are matters of historical notoriety. The 
bisltop did not live to see the complete triumph 
of hisprof*^, but he reached the threshold, as it were, 
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of tlie final rcwkp r ihi4 the ofteoiiioiiil glimpMA we 
eat«h of hie cjutscr sthuer hiitt in a poHition of high 
regard and iniiiienec at the Annameae Court. It 
was natural thut the »ervu*e« ho had rendered should 
gain for hiiu this place in the king’s esteem, and 
equally uutuml that it should excite the jealousy and 
envy of the native nmndaiius. A letter (May 30th, 
1705) written liy him from Saigon will servo to 
illustrnte hoth his position and tlio assaults to which 
it was ohiiovious:- 

noUUIcA dw rD^auni/) joined in rftpronexiUng 

to ih<? kinf( titat |niiti(*iicQ forbad my lN*in$£ I«ft any longor oliaigocl 
uriih the education of the yotin^ prince; that. Wing a foreignfir 
and of a dtir«r<*nt rt ligioii, it was ini|»oaaibic but that I ahuold 
itiibue him with my [iriticiplee. They lieoought hie Majeety 
ar(xirdingly to place him m the hande of hteraH (mandarine 
who would gi\e him an education aimilar to that of hie anoetiora* 
The king, indignant, Uirt^w the memorial on the giound, recalled 
all the aervicea winch 1 hai) rendered to the State, to htmaelf^ to 
hiaenn and hia family, and lulded; *'U ia aaioutiding tliat, after 
harttig done ao little in itMiogniton of eo many beneflte, you ahonld 
dare to urge me to the moat moiuitroua ingratitude.** 

Tlie bishop ftecnifl, however, to have deemed it wise 
to bow to the gtorin ; and affirms that he not only 
dijiauaded the king from piininhing the intrigueniy but 
fH^rsuaded him that it would be wiser to let him par- 
tially efra 4 :^ himself, than to excite the enmity of hia 
Court. Some fear of hi» Majesty's oonveiaion^ if we 
may trust Mgr. d’Adran^a narrative, seema to have 
lajcn at the bottom of the movement. One of the 
prineipal mandarins had shown a strong proclivity 
towards the now doctrine, and people argued : If so 

0 2 
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alilo and erudite a man conid not hold out against 
the reasoning of the foreign bishop, how would it bo 
ivith the king and the prince ? 

The influence of the prelate, however, and the 
intrigues of the mandarins were soon to be t(*rn>innted 
by the action of n grcati'r jwwcr. Mgr. d’Adnin 
diwl, four years later, while tnivelling with his pupil ; 
and, making all idlownnee for the elltltusin^In of his 
colleagues, we eanuut but inft'r fi'om tlu* deneription 
of his obsoquiOH that it was felt, even at Court, that 
a groat figure had pa.sHeil nw'ny. 

Thut liffhl of Oi)chin*Chinft [writer M 10 

giiUbad; tho pillftr of the ktn^rilitm ih o\(^rthmwn; io 

ot«rywh«wt; mounuuK Mgr <VAtlrau fell ill ttarly lu 

August, in iho piovmw of Qtu nhon, %\hitlnr h« \m\ gfmo with 
hi# royol pnpil, novrr moxihl witliout hia wi»o montor. The 
king 0 oiki }ii0 phy«(ician 0 , aii «1 eruplttyml nil poMilile m(*aii0 to bryo 
tho life of Olio wbo had mu oftt>u nutcd hi». He even came in 
IHiraon with lun won to voitt him, and ftUed many tears on perceiving 
the Useleetuieiii of hiu onduavours ’ 

The biAhof) died on ()<‘tobcr 9th, 1799, in his fifty- 
eighth and wn8 burii d on Doccniber Kith, fit a 
»jH)t of )m own Htdretion, in tin* environs of Saigon, 
whieh may still disH*<n*rn^d by tlie curious visitor. 
It was, at the perhwl in qn(‘^tion, a pleasant coun- 
try garden, which he hail liiniself been in the habit of 
cultivating, some three inihs from the town ; ” but 
tha ganlen has disitppeai*ed, and the tomb is now 
smothered amid the brushwood which has overgrown 
the locality. 


* LrUr«0 EdiriftnteM 
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ThiUitr (m ue Udii^ th* {mlMc M btxn bt t,h« hlbit of 
ntiriilg bom tlnw to Unw>, irWi his my«l tot wlksation 
frwn tiw worry of the and the hitigm ol atudy ; thitlier h« 
went with the inimiouarioii, to rnfreeh them by e hlUe wpow ftom 
their toil ; ami tlioo' h« found a remedy for hie own tiouhlai« 
declaring that be f(*r)(nt them ditncUy he arrived. 

And thrrt’, with aliniMt royul {xnup, tho king 
caiiHcd his rciituins to !«• iiitcrii'd. Wo pass over 
fin* ckwriptiou ttf the ndigious foremonieH with 
wliicli tho Uomnn Chuirh howoU known how to exalt 
tho inoniorv of tho doad, while apjMmling to the 
iinngiriatioii of tho liting. Tin* nwlor will oaaily 
ronooito tho <Towd of oonvoiis, tho hluzo of ttipent, 
the display of inottfos, ornaiiionte, nn<l tapestry; it 
is muro to otir jirosont purpose to describe the A.n- 
uaimso shaiv in the jirtHTssion : — 

a\ll the king'fl gimnitiy ctranpriMii^ more thnn 12,000 with* 
ont rtiuntni^ <i( th<* pnufw hU wm, mrt» under nrm« ftfid 
dr.iwn up ill two (U« fUdtl in front; 120 («lU(diQnt« 

with thuir cMMrt nittl th<»ir otlicem mart hc^l on eith<*r l^ruttia, 
trum|Md«, iitiliUry inuMir, both Cot hiBwChiiif^ae and Camboiiiaii, 
fuae«^, hn*w<^rk»— nothinj< vhh Isukinf,'. Mor« than two liuudr«'d 
lanUtma of difft^n^nt KliApt^a, WftidoH a prcnli^ious numlxir of toirhv^i 
ami taibtra, dlujiunati'd tln^ muumful procoatnon. At Wnat 40,000 
|K^ople, iMtth Chn»tuiti« and itagaiits foi]ow«»d tho funoral. The 
king waa there with all tho niumkrina of tiio differt^nt corpa ; ami, 
atrange to nay, ovon hia mother, Ida aiatet, the qutM^n, hia eoxU'it* 
bmea, hia ohildren, all tho ladiea of the Court oonaidorud that, for 
e man mo aU>ve the oomnion, everyday coatoma ahould be aei 
aaide ; all eaiue, and went the whole way to the hjmb. 

It would require a literal translation of M. Lebr 
bonsse's IetU*r to ouuinerate all the marks of estocm 
and regr<.*t which tho king showered on tiie memory 
of the deceased prelate. The identical flags which 
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bis was in the hnbit of having carried along* 

side him in battle were carried alongside the cofhii 
on its way to the grave. A luindsome tomb (in 
native stylo) was orectcd to his moinory ; and, in 
pursuance of native custom, the king issued an edict 
eulogising his fmrvices and his abiUti<‘s and express- 
ing sorrow at his loss. 

The young prim-e with whose fortunes lie had 
l«>on so intimately associated sunived lum only two 
years, and it is «isy to concei% e that his death was 
a sevnre blow for the Missions. Still, th(‘ gooilwill 
whiuh Mgr. d'AdranV s<.'r% ices IumI gained seems to 
have euduml alter his death; for though we liiid 
0(*ciwional complaints of the king’s luktovarmnoss — 
nitulting probably from the fact that he hatl to con- 
sider the prejudiees t>l his people, while the mi»- 
aioniuries would have liked him to exalt Christianity 
by odiet — we tiiul, also, instances in which be «u|»- 
Iiorto them and their cuus(>. An attempt made hy 
Louin XVin. to re>ive the ilormant treaty of Yer- 
HoiUca cu'oms to have alarmed the Comrt during the 
cloauig years of Oya-hmg's ndgn, and to this iu- 
troiluction of the ]>olitical spix'tre tlie persecution 
which broke out under Ins successor iiuiy perhaps 
be traced. 

M. Michel Chaignoau,* who was bom and bred at 
Ilu^, tells us how his father was stirml by the ap- 
|Kianuice> in 1817, of two Freuch ships in the bay. 
For twenty years the ailventurers had been apparently 
forgotteu: Revolution, Kopuhlic, and Empire had 
' Soavsain d* UaiS I'W Midid Da'c ChsigDMa. 
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tfome and gona wnca lih^ had mU«<l from Fwmce : 
a Bourbon wm t^ntin on Urn Uirono j and the Dub 
de Kicbeliou bad nrritton, asking M. Chaigneau’s 
opinion u« b) lh« moans of dovoloping (sommerce. 
The iucidont '♦c'onis to havo awakened a desire to 
n.‘\tMU Kmuoc, and Chuigneau set sail, with tiie 
King’s ionsent, in 1819. But the piurting was 
final: (Jya-loiig died in 1820, and with his death 
nwi) Ik* said t<i tenninMto tin* first chapter of French 
intervention in Anri.(in. 

With his death, al*«t, passed away the glamour of 
th«* infineiHH* whuh the Frcneli, and especially the 
Missiitiis, hml enjoyeil ns a <*ouiK*nuence of Mgr. 
I’igneuu's pcrsonnl and {Kditical prestige. M. Ohaig- 
neuu n'tunieil ilie iollowing year, with the rank of 
CMiisul, and with ii uumher of presents from liouis 
Will, to the reigning king. It would have been 
better, {H'duips, if ho hail brought nothing more. 
But he was the lM*an*r also of instructions to conclude 
a tn‘aty. Oyn-long had. ns wo have seen, died in 
the uit<*rval; his Hueewsor appears to have received 
the French king’s letter and pn'sents with fiittiog 
courtesy ; but he declined absolutely to entertain 
the ijucstion of a tn*uty. It was, ho said, uaelesa : 
his people could not go to France, and the French 
wore already at liberty to exime and trade at Tounuae 
like other people. It was a political mistake to 
press tho matter, in pn>senoe of these dispositions. 
Minh**Mang refused altogether to receive a fresh 
letter brought soon after by Captain Bougainville, 
who was accredited as envoy to the Annamese 
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Court; and MM. Chaignean and Vannicr judgt’d 
it wi«© to withdraw, in 1 H24, from a coiuttry whuro 
they felt thcmeelvoR object* of diKtruBt. 

It waa not, however, till five yenra later that the 
growing dialikc of the new king to the foreigner* 
and tlicir convert* bn>ke out into ojwu violence. 
The native Chri*tinnt» wen> the fin«t to suflFer ; but in 
1838 the jW'rBceution ex<eud(*fl to the miwiouaries 
aleo; and from that year to IKK) thirteen French 
and Spaniah prK'*t'» were executed or died m prison. 
For a moment then the king sceiiis to have beeu 
alarmed at what he had done. Hi.s father had re- 
commended him to <liplom;tti/.e — to dis<'ournge 
Chritttittnily, but not to pci-secutc ; to keep tlie 
muaionarieH at a distance, but not to kill them, ns 
tliat might lend to French inters eutiou whieli wa* 
to Im avoided at idl cost. In IHIIP, aeeordingly, be 
went a mission to France, svhicb Louis i'hilippe 
declined to iweiso; but the report w’hich the 
members brought back tx-ents to base euuviuced him 
tlsat ho liad nothiug to np[)n*bond. His death, 
about the time of their return, ss'a# follosvcd hy 
renewed iwm'cution under hi* successor. An 
op{iortune visit of a French c»»rsette in 1848 secured 
the rckswo of five priests who sverc in imminent 
thingcr: a ftimilar visit, next year, proeurwl the 
sunxmder of another who ss'os under sentence of 
death ; and Admiral I^apicrre, who visited Tourauo 
in 184T, found occasion to destroy the Annamese 
fleet hy which be Iwliewl himself menaced. Tlie 
isontocutton continued undw Tu-duc, who came to 
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tlio throne « year, kter ; a viait by M. Hontiguy, 
in 1857, only aggravating the evil, njefo oaaunl 
viaitationa, indeed, aeeio <»nly t*> have incroaHOcl the 
irritation of the Annaintnc aovereiguR against tJio 
elofts to vrliose presence they attributed the nimoy- 
ance. M. d«' Moiitigny hud been rommissioned to 
ii(>g<«tintv a treidy, having for ik lea<ling features — 
fn*e uxerciM* of tlu* futholic religion ; fret»d<»m of 
conitneree ; the rt‘M<h‘ii<-t* of a consul at the capital, 
and the ce-sum o'* Tournne or of a wighlamririg 
island for the establishiiKut of a Fn>neh faet<»ry ; 
but b<‘ found iiiiu<.(If unable to ojien serious negotia- 
tion*.. It was s<Min alter liH rt'turn, re tbat tbo 

KinjH'ror Niqnileon n*H.d\ed on the expedition under 
Aduiiml Uiganit de (lenouilly, at the close of the 
China war, which resulted in the ac({ui»ition of 
Saigon and has eutailml the annexation of the whole 
kingdom. 

The cireunwtancos which inducc‘<l Fn'ncli inb'r- 
vcntiou in Tongking,’ and which liu\e led on, step 
by step, t<* tin* aiinexatiou of tbat pnivince and 
to the dcs'laration of a protectorate over Annam 
have lK*en dt*h<TilH>d in a pn*\ious chapter. ITno 
immediate impnl sj seems to have come from Saigon ; 
but it will Ik! seen, from the foregoing pages, 
that it was an inipuLse in consonance with a policy 
devised during the last century and that has always 
had worm suppork'ro in France. 

The Annamesh might, possibly, have stared off 

' "Vojsgad'ExptoixUoa an Isdo-Chias, 186ft-$,”|iKr Fiaaeis 
Ganuar. 
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tlicir fete by favouring, instead of obstructing, the 
commercial projects which had fascinated Frencii 
iniiiginstion. But the official and Bcmi<ofKctal 
convsjmridcnco which is freely quoted by M. du 
(*aillaud tends to justify the impression that, although 
(Jaruier's inisHiun was ostensibly dij)loiikutic, there 
waa a perfect willingness at Saigon to create a 
“ situation which should lead to nioie vigorous 
intervention, and to the acquisition of a pennnnunt 
foothold on the banks of the river whi<‘h Imd l>ccome 
an object of interest. The course of action mlopted 
was, at any rati‘, eminently «-alcnl)ited provoke 
tlic hostilities which cnsnc<l; for no nation which 
retained a shrcil of powtT or self-r<*8i)ect could 
tolerate the assumption of supt'rior authority which 
pn*voke<l the mandarins to rcHistancp, 

France was, however, still gasjnng, after her death- 
struggle W'ith (iminuny, and unprcpart»d as yet fur 
the colonial enterprises into which she lias subse- 
quently plunged. The fortresses Gamier liad 
occupied were given up, and the expditionary 
troops withdrawn after the Saigon Government had 
exacted, as the price of evacuation, a treaty which 
HWUTpd, on paper, most of the jirivilegiw whi<-h it 
professed itself luixious to acijuire. I'oi-fci were 
opoiiod, and cvmsuls and I'listouih oflicei's np|)oint(‘d, 
in 1H75, in accordance with the provisions of this 
document; but no sustained effort ap]>ears to 
have been made to enfom* the {iruvisious, regarding 
the navigation of the Songkui, w'hich liad been 
the avowed motive of the expedition. Complaints 
were frequent, however, of piracy, Black Flags 
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and othiir obiiiti»Ql«k» for which Hu* ABnomoM) 
(ioveminont wan held resptH^siblv ; and cvcntoally, 
in 1HM2, Comnumder Riv^^ro wait deapatched, with a 
foRT OH i>i(u!e<|uau> aa (iamior’a, to inaiat on, and 
i'lTrct, th(* BUfiprcaaion of tlw*at' ovila. Hiatory re- 
iwatcd itMif. llcrcivod with n c«K»lnesft verging <»n 
«‘j)ul«iou, by thp offirials In* camp oatenaibly to 
rpiiiforpp, Hiviprt*, like tiamior, ttwk umbrage, and 
bnik lluiioj, without apparently reflecting that ho 
wjw tlipreby junljlying the auMpieions ho depn*- 
rated. Again the n-inarkable Hpertacle was seen of 
H hundliil of FiTiirhineu iuvailing the delta; and 
iigaiti the A iinnnieot' appealed to the Black Flaga for 
help. Again thp'«> redouhtublo auxiliarip.6 advanced ; 
and ugaui th(' I'h-eueh, reptaiting the miatakp of rating 
them ut the same \Hlue aa the AmnuncHC Icvica, 
na‘um*d a m*\ «‘iv rejmlsi*. Ili\'iere waa killed, under 
ulmiKt thf* HJiine circuinetanres ns his prodevessor ; 
and his death sealed the fate of Tongkiiig. 

Fniiiee hud n’‘Co^en'd, by this time, from th© 
exhuustum of her great war, and waa ready to 
a]iprove the cry that Riviere must be avenged and 
F rench prt*8tigp rt%tortMl. Saigon urged its favourite 
idea of politieal exjmnsion : finiuiciers dwelt on the 
re|K)rta of inotallic wealth, of which tlicre had always 
boon a tradition, and which Dupuis’ adventure^ had 
fostered : credits >voru voted, and troops sent freely 
forward. Tlte colonial idea ” burst, in fact, into fhlt 
bloom. Mliat was to have boon merely an avtmging 

* Pnpub’ own mmUve of hi* jonnwr wiU be found ia tl|» 
BvUetm d$ k Soeitti 4e Otograpiikt Inijr end Anguet, 1877. 
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ex[MHliticHn grow into a war of conquoat. All pn> 
of mprdy avou|^Qg Rivn’w’a dentli diaappearpil. 
N(»t only was the annexation ofTonpfkiug domunded ; 
hut Aimam it«<df wa« attacked, on the plea 
that it M’aH wickoilly obstructing t*x<*cuti<jn of the 
treaty of 1H74 — foHh'ring n’sistauce, in <»tlu‘r words, 
t(» thoFnwh invaaioii. Its cii{)ital, Hue, wii« taken ; 
a treaty dictated, by which the king recogni/cd 
the protectorate of Franco over all his dominionH ; 
nn<l the seal of offic<‘, which he and his predei csmus 
IumI held for centuries as vassals rtf ('hinn. was 
(lestroyeil. 

The defects of the treaty of 187 1 liial now b(*cn 
tochnically cured, hut tlu* I’rciuli w»'re fartlu-r 
thivn over frr)in that peaceful and lucrati\r* trailic 
with Yunnan whirdi had been allcgi'd ns tla' higli 
motive of their polir-y. Chinn, alanncrl at the 
proapoel of a eonterniiuoUh frontier with a militant 
and restless power, intervr'ncd on hclialf of her 
vniiaal. Di*spit<' tin* wumiings of its Kepivseutatixe 
at Feking, tlie French (lovcnuneiit liarl chosen to 
dinregnrtl her protwts with a jaTsistemsa which 
BUggeated a vciy willingness to ))rovoko war; ninl 
the presence of Imperial trorips in the Aunnnicse 
ranks ahowerl that she ncceptr'd the ehalletige. 
It seemed fur a moment that a solution liud 
been rvachtsl, under the auspices of M. Hourree, by 
which China was to ivtain control over the northern 
region, abandoning the territor)- south of the Songkoi 
to France ; hut this settlement was condemned as 
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inadequate at (*aria, and excaastve at Poking! and the 
struggle went un. 

Tlic intcrvrntiou of the Chinm had boon, ao far, 
indin'ct. Imperial ftoldiora had been encountered ; 
but Sontny and llac-niuli Inul been avowed oh the 
fiwt fitutioiiv of ImpuruU uitmwt : to atUu'k »Soutay 
would b(» to attack (.'hina, and its garrison had 
been strengthened uoci>rduigly. To leave the 
Chinese in Sonlay, however, would bo to atultify tlw 
rejection of tin* liourn^* «‘onv«‘iitiou ; ao the French 
pu-fhed forward to the attju'k and, after sovcrol 
inoutlH of pn'liinmnry fighting, succeeded in occupy- 
ing the disputed i»osts. 

'Flic Mar(iui*» Tseng hail, in the raoantiine, with- 
drawn fn>m Pans ; hut the Cii'niul Secretary, Li 
llung-i'hang, who had shown n wise disinclination to 
coininit his country to war <1 onfranee, consentod 
to re-opeu iiegiwiations which resulted in tlio 
signature, at Tientsin, on May 11th, 1H84, of a 
ln>aty eminently favourable to France, by wliich 
China undertook to withdraw from Tongking, 
to recognize* (he Fmieh treaties with Annam, and 
to open lH*r iwljai’ent frontier to eoniraerco; France 
agreeing, on her side, to hrdd the frontier inviolate, 
and to resjH'ct the fiction of n Chinese suzerainty. 

Tlic fleri<*8 of mishaps — to use no stronger word — 
by which, first its representatives in the East, and 
suWfjuently the Fn-nch Cabinet itself contrived to 
upset this amingement, form one of the most 
curious episod(*s in the diplomatic history of tins 
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remarkablo campaign. Captain Fournier’s presonta- 
tion of a memorandum to the Chinenc plenipotentiary* 
naming the dates on which he required the Hcv'cral 
fortreaacs to bo handed over, commenced the difficulty. 
The Chineoe affirm that they pn>t<'«ted against the 
dates named os impnu‘ticable, and that Captain 
Fournier thoreujKni ran ids pen through the con- 
tceted claustw ; wliile the latter affirms tlxat he did 
nothing of the kind, and that I.i Ilung-chong hud 
specifically accepted the dates and ^tipuhlti(vns called 
in questiuit The coiTospnudeuce, in which those 
antagonistic stateutents were affirmed and denied 
before the wtirld, must surely he uui(|UO in the 
annals of diplomacy. 

Captain Founiier's view of the case is contained in 
tho following letter to M. Ferry : — 


I affirm, upon my honour, that 1 in^ith»*r altered nor eanctdl^M], 
aithar by or m any othi*r way, any of the datea anti 

iitpulatlooa of the note of May 1 7th, luuidod to Li Jluiig-chang. 
I i^rm that Li liung«chang told mo that the evacuation 

of the Ohineee garriiamA would be edVotetl l>y him within the time 
Hjced in that note. I affirm that it wuh with bia entire aeseui that 
1 addreMd to Uto l^reatdent of the Council (M. Ferry) and to 
General Miiloi the totegmma intiorted in the rellow-hooL 1 may 
add that I gave all poasiUe publicity to the agreement conoluded 
in thia laal interview. I reported it immediately to Admiral 
LiRapii, who had to eee the Viceroy on the very next day and 
convene with him ou the name subject. I handed in the telegram 
eent by me to General M'dlot in Frtiueh, at the Chineae telegraph 
office in Tientiin, where all the officiala are the funcUonariee of ^e 
Vieeroy^a Yam^n. An hour afterwarde U Hung^cliang had thie 
telegram in hta hand, which he could read, and whie^ like ail 
laditieal telegramek tranemitted to the Ximngdt Tam^, Booh 
a «4ep taken by Ute French negotiator ; the Yioeroy'a iilence, after 
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all tha opportttiiiti^ lima gim him of |Mrol«^ath^ agaiaal Uia 
klagram which ha had i» hsa haiida, and wliieh ao diditmtijr 
aomtnitlad Wlagfam which wac lhao paMiahad in lha 

Chinoaa n6wa|m|)m, and lha atipulatiiriui and data# cf wHkli warn 
publicly read on May before the Chaml>er of D«^ptiiiaa by ilia 
ProMdaot of the Gumeil — can they leave the alightoil doubt •• to 
the perfein certainty on my ]wit, that no uiigunderalanding could 
esbt betwH^u the Viceroy and myaeU tui the quaaUona traalad in 
the note of May l7tU ? 

\Vliercii|Min I.i IIung-chnngH Rwn»taric» aiWnwsed 
the following affiruiatiun to the North^(7Hina Herald: 

TienUin^ Nov^mher 18 d|. 

fim, — ltem« inforniml that Captain Fournier, in a letter that 
haa Wn made pnhlic, dinnw having made the emaurea in the 
Fournier Moim^randum presented U> Li Chung-t'ang on the 17th 
May laat, we bi^g to atate that ue were pitwent at the interview 
OapUin Fuurmer hud vith Hia KacelKwy on that day, and we 
jXMtttvely declare that we ttaw with our own eyes Captain Fournier 
with hu own hand make the smd ermturoa and put his initiala 
thereto,— Wo rt^main, jours o!a*diently, 

Ha KtKn*7anioNa« 

Lo Foitg^lor, 


“ Dovnnt ccw nimorainetdft Ifi/’ wrote a witty 
Fn^nrhiiian, Hjxakiiig of Fhinei^ preletmions in 
Aiinari^ **on mluc et on paHse/* Before con*^ 
tmUiotioim Hueh m tlu^!, uue might exclaim^ wo am 
only hold our peace diimfounded. It ig dear, at any 
rate, that the Chinm Minigtcr did not sign the 
document which Captain Fournier left on his table 
— mangled or intact as the case may be ; and more 
careful diplomacy would surely have exacted this 
precaution before taking action upon it, Ookmel 
Bugenne was, however, sent forward, on the diite 
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named, to occupy tiie city of Lan^^son, not only 
with a force lamentably insulhcient, but with means 
of interpreting so inadequate that he was unable to 
translate a letter in which the Chinese commander 
responded to his sunniions. The whole embroglio, 
in fact, from tliis point becomes simply inconceivable. 
Colonel Dugenne’s instructions were to halt and com- 
municate with his superiors, if the Chinese showed 
signs of opposition. He was met, os we have seen, by 
a letter which, when eventually translated (at Shang- 
hai !), was found to acknowledge the Tientsin treaty, 
but to plead tlint the writer had not yet received 
instructions to withdraw, to deprecate precipitancy, 
and to suggest reference to Peking. Wo can, 
perhaps, not blame him for ignoring a communica- 
tion he could not read, though we may stand 
aghast at the negligence wdneh left him in that pre- 
dicament. But he was elcju-ly able to communicate 
in some degree, for he understood that the Chinese 
conunandcr subsequently asked ten days in which 
to complete tlie evacuation; and yet, in the face 
of that deinontl and of his own instructions, he 
rc.sponded by n*quiring the latter to quit at once, 
intimating that he would recommence his forward 
movement in an hour. He did so, was fired on, and 
forced to retreat with loss. 

These ciroumstances, which we find admitted 
in evidence taken before a Committee of the 
Chamber, and corrol)oratcd by Colonel Dugenne's 
recall, scarcely justified the assumption on which M. 
Ferry precipitately acted —that there hod been 
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wilAil treachery on the {mH of C^hawwii, ht which 
a heavy indemnity ^otiM be |>aid or heavy repriaali 
inflicted. It is likely that no one regrettej^, 
sequently, more deeply than the French Premier, the 
precipitancy which led to the overthrow of a usefnl 
treaty and the commencement of a useless war. It 
has been suggested, indeed, that there was a willing'- 
ness to keep up the quarrel, in order to exact an 
mdemnity, if not to carry out a suggestion made by 
Riviere, that the three southern provinces of China 
should bo added to Tongking ; but we acquit M. 
Ferry of any such extravagant design. If it had, 
at any rate, e\er seemed to him practicable, he was 
soon to realize more clearly the degree of resistance 
to be expected. 

M. Cliallcmcl'Lacour had spoken of China as a 
qnantife negligeahle, and the French Government 
declined even to recognize, as “ war,” the operations 
which it was about to undertake. It was simply 
going to punish, and exact an indemnity for, one of 
those acts of treachery from which it seems to be 
the destiny of the French so frequently to suffer. 
Fighting was, however, resumed not only in 
Tongking but on the China coast. Taking advan- 
tage of a condition of things which was not war,” 
Admiral Courbet made his way peacefully past the 
forts that guard the entrance to the Min; and 
then demanded the surrender of a much inferioi; 
Qiinese squadron that lay in the harbour of Fotli'v 
chow. A homeless resistance simply entailed useless 
slaughter ; and Paris had news that the first act of 

U 
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retribution had bem Bccomplished. The blockade of 
Formosa had less glorious results ; General Liu Min> 
chUan succeeded, in fact, in repulsing an attack on 
Kelung: but the blockade was maintained, and 
might have been kept up till now without affecting 
the result of the struggle, if French naval superiority 
had not enabled the Admiral to exert pressure in the 
north. The ChincHO soldiers iini)roved their reputa- 
tion, too, amid the Higldands of Tongking : it was 
only after much fighting that General N»'gricr was 
able to occupy, on February 13th, 1885, the citadel 
of Langsou which would have 1)een surrendered 
in the previous June, if €<Joucl Dugenue h»id had 
patience to wait a fortnight. That disaster, how- 
ever, combined with the uneiiMinoss which Admiral 
Courbet’s cruisers were creating in the neighbour- 
hood of the Yangtze, imiwllod the Chinese to make 
peace. It is possible that they might have been less 
pliant if they had been less hasty, for Langson was 
recovered, and General Negrier wounded and com- 
pdllod to retreat, oii Maivh 28th ; but the Protocol 
of Paris htid been signed in the interval, and China 
adhered to the agn'cmeut. 

The first article of this Convention was in itself an 
admission that France hud gained nothing by the 
campaign to which M. Ferry had committed her; for 
it simply provided for the ratification of the Fournier 
Convention, 

*' Ohins eonwsti to ntify tli« Convention of l^entrin of Kay 
llth, 1884, and France dedaree that she has no other end b 
viev than the full and complete execution of that treaty.” 
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Hostilities were to cease at once : tibA bloci|a/de df 
Formosa tras to be raised : Chinese troo|>8 were to 
withdraw within the frontier of Ymman; tnd the 
Annamese kingdom was tacitly surrendered into 
the hands of France by the recognition of the treaty 
which had been dictated at Hu^. 

The Protocol of Pjiris was the virtual outcome of 
Bishop Pignoau's pr<'dication. In acquiring the 
foothold he had indicated, the Republic was really 
requiring Anuain to fulfil the bargain which had 
been entered into by her fugitive prince, a century 
previously at Versailles, No one familiar with the 
far-reaching jwlicy of the Roman Church will fail to 
apprehend that the Bishop’s design was twofold, and 
that the more intimate purpose was probably not tliat 
put most frankly forward. The extension of French 
influence and French dominion in the East meant 
the extension of her protectonitc over Catholic mis- 
sions, and increased opportunity for the extension of 
those missions themselves. What more likely to 
produce these results than a scheme of military 
adventure and eventual dominion, eminently con- 
sonant with French character and aspirations? 
Political exigencies delayed its execution. T^ie 
downfall of the monarchy and the Napoleonic wars 
abruptly broke the threads; but, even with the 
accession of Louis XVIII. we see a tentative effort 
to reknit them; and the Abbd Hue is at hand to 
awaken the attention of Napoleon III., when toe close 
of toe Anglo-French war with China left a powerful 
expedition available, in 1858, for driving home toe 

H 2 
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wedge wliidi Louis XVl. had pointed. The treaties 
of Saigon of 1862 and 1874, the treaty of Hu4 of 
1888, and the treaties with Cambodia in 1863 and 
1884, are the political offspring of the treaty of 
Veieailles in 1787. After the lapse of a century, the 
dream of the Bishop seems approaching realization. 
The flag of France has l»ecn planted along the whole 
eastem seaboard of ludo-Chiim, and the foundation 
of tiio empire which was to compensate for the loss 
of India has been laid. 

When the Governor of Saigon seized a pretext 
to extort from King Norodom, in 1884, a treaty 
practically handing over Cambodia to French rule, 
the Saigofinais took occasion to predict that the 
whole trans-Gnngetio peninsula was destined to come 
under the protectorate of France. The expression 
was sweeping, considering that large districts of the 
peninsula were already owned by England ; but it was 
well understood tliat Siam was proximatcly indicated. 
Heterials for quarrel, when the moment might 
arrive — in the south, in the shape of two provinces 
that once belonged to Cambodia, but which have 
passed imder the rule of Siam ; while Dr. N4is was 
making sciontifle researches among the Laos tribes in 
the north — and making treaties with them, it is said, 
as well, to bring them witliiu the fold of the great 
protectorate. The very thought of further aggression 
was of course repudiated at Paris ; but so were, once, 
the ideas of annexing Tunis and Tongking; and 
the Court of Bangkok can hardly be blamed for 
feeling alarm at the attitude of its new neighbour. 
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II. 


As we set out on our historicsl excursion in com- 
pany with Mfpr. Pigncau cle Behaine, it may be worth 
whUe glancing back at some contemporary and even 
earlier writings, for a notion wliat Tongking was like 
before dynastic wars and outside interference liad 
wrecked its prosperity. For Tongking was not 
always the terra intoijnita it had become early in 
the present century. Portuguese, Dutch, and English 
merchants had factories there during the seventeenth 
century ; and oven after these were abandoned, a 
desultory coinmeroe appears to Ivave been kept up 
till towards the close of the eighteenth. It was in 
1637 the Dutch first landed in the roxmtry, and they 
found the Portuguese already established. The 
English seem to have arrived nearly about the same 
period ; and a flourishing foreign settlement is said 
to have existed, at one period, at Hung-yen, which 
waa then the centre of foreign commerce. We Will 
let Captain Alexander Hamilton,* “ who spent his 
time from 1688 to 1723 trading and travelling by sea 
and land,” tell the story of their withdrawal : — 

Tonquin is the next piece 1 must steer to, of oonne, when the 
English end Dutch both hod their factories; but the English 
Company’s aflairs being a little oot of order, they withdrew theirs 
in 1698 ; and the Dutch, finding bat little advantage by their 
trade in Tonquin, withdrew theirs about six years after. How> 
ever, the Engbah had a private trade pretty good till the year 
• ' 

' ** A Descriptitm 6t the Eist lodiee.’’ By Captain Alexander 
Hamilton. Pinkerton’e ColJection, vol. viii. p. 483* 
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1719, tliat (f^) m Englisb ship from Bengal mined it by an act 
of Tiolance* The ship, being laden and leady to aail, fell dotrn 
the river to Cateheo, the capital city of Toughing ; and in defiance 
of the known laws of the country, thfi snpercaxgo got a Tonquin 
girl on board, in order to carry bar with him ; but her friende, 
missing her^ informed the civil magistnite, who sent to demand 
her I hut the supercargo would not resign his mistress ; whereupon 
acts of hostility ensued, and some were killed on both sides, and 
Ga|ttain Wallace, who commanded the ship, had the fortune to* be 
one of the slam. However, the English bravely carried ofiT their 
prise ; but I never heard anything more of the Tonquin tirade since. 

The depredators, liowever, or some others of their 
countrymen, must have sulwequontly made their 
peace, for wo learn from IVi-c* Richard,* who wrote in 
Paris, in 1778, that English ships still traded to 
Tongking ; though they were debarred from ascend* 
ing the river on account of another act of impro- 
priety. Up to 1730, or thereabouts, they had been 
allowed to come up to the capital ; but a certain ship 
was found smuggling some copper, and fought its 
way out to escape seizure. Trade was thereupon 
suspended till 1742, when the English again made 
their peace, though they were excluded from the 
river. 

As to tlie articles of wliich the Tongking trade 
consisted, wo aro inclined to again ndy on Captain 
Hamilton, who was e^idently a man of much expe- 
rience 

The ooantiy i> prodigiously fruitful ui all tblnga neceasary for 
the ooBTetiimey and tupjiort of life. They have abundooee of 
raw Bilk, and manufaotnre part of it in wrought eilka, hut none 
flna. Th^ hnaa is the beat, which Uiey generally dye Uaek. It 


' giuile Pinkerton, vol. it. 
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very long, b«c»iu!e it k eoft md well iqpun, aiiA the ^fienar 
it U WMbiMl, the ookmr look* brighter, it U^km mey ba m talltd. 
They make howls, mipe, au4 tables of nittane, and oove^ them veiy 
xieatly with lack of vanoue ooloors, aad giM them* They have 
also some porcelaia, but vety coarse and iU*tMiinted. And those 
are the commodities for ex^mrtation from Tonqtun. 

Earlier, however, than either of these writers, we 
have an exliaustive paper by one S. Baron, ^ who 
appears to have been bora in Tongkin}?, but to liave 
Ijcen of Enp;h.s}) luUionolity. Bu betirs somewhat 
similar testimony as to the articles of export, among 
which silk was evidently the most importuiit; but 
adds a nnnark discouraging to those who lay stress 
on the metiillic wealth of the country : — 

Noitht^r have ilicy any gold but what cornea from China. Their 
ailver ik brought m b> Dutch, and Chinoae trading to 

Jn(»an. Th(^} have iron and lead luuieSi which alford them juat 
enough of those uunerHls to serve their occasiona* 

He is contradicted, however, on this point by 
Richard, who dechires that gold is found in the sands 
of the rivers and the clefts of the rocks, adding 
that there are, besides, (gold) mines which are 
worked by the Chinese, while the natives them* 
selves work mines of copper, iron, and lead. 

Baron, who wote about 1685, seems to have been 
unsuccessful in his trade, and a little put out with 
Tongkiug: a prince by whom he had got himself 
adopted, went mad on the death of his grandfather, 
“ which was," he says, “ the overtibrow of my kusi* 

' “ A Deaeription <rf the Kingdom of Taaqueen.'* Bj R.'Btuon, 
a native UieMof, GhiinMl's CoUection, voL vi. 
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neas, by incapacitating him to protect me in my 
greatest trouble and necessity." His description of 
the country, government, institutions, etc., is, how- 
ever, exhaustive ; and the following paragraph has 
especial interest ; — 

Thcmgli tlie Chova (Regent) Tutues foreign trude bo little, yet he 
reoeivee from it, c*mbarrB«86d as it is, considerable annual income 
into hia coiferB, aa tazea, head-money^ impositiona, customs, ete« 
But thoegh these amount to vast sums, yet very little remains in 
the treasury, by reason of the great army ho maintains, together 
with several other unnecessary expenses. In fine, it is pity so 
msny conveniences and opportunities to make the kingdom 
flourishing ahould be neglected ; fur if we consider how this 
kingdom bonlers on two of the nchost provinces of China, it will 
appear that, with small ditliculty, most commodities of that vast 
empire might be drawn hither ; and gieat store of Indian and 
Kuropenn commoclitios, especially woollen manufactures might be 
vended there*. Kay, would they peimit strangers the freedom 
of this inland trade, it would be vastly advantageous to tlie 
kingdom ; but tho Chova (jealous that Europeans should discover 
too much of his frontiers, by which certainly ho can receive no 
injury) has, and will probably in oil limes to come, impede this 
important alTuir. 

Richoicd’B remarks on tbe same subject bear a 
suspicious resemblance to Baron’s, whose paper be 
evidently had before him when -^vriting his own. 
He, too, opines that a considerable trade would be 
possible if greater facilities were allowed. “ But the 
administration has not yet opened its eyes to these 
sources of public prosperity ; they keep in a false 
dread revolutions and invasions from foreign 
forces which they fear the pretence of commerce 
might favour": — a remark which has a curious 
significance at a moment when this ** pretence of 
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commerce” haa led to the wry real invasion ot the 
French. 

Rumours of mineral wealth always possess a 
strange fascination. P^re Regis once wrot^ of a hill 
of pure silver in Korea; and a talc that Korean 
kings were once buried in golden coffins led, not 
many yeoi's ago, to a filibustering expedition to rifle 
the graves, Korea proved, however, to be a very 
ordinary country mdeed when foreigners gained 
access to it ; and it seems probable that the French 
will ha\o a like experience in Tongking, Mineral 
wealth figured largely in the pictures of rich 
rcsoun’es and abundant trade which they were 
told would become theirs when Annaincse obstruc- 
tion liad lieen put do^vn. A commission appointed 
to inwstigate the question under the presidency of 
the Inspector-General of Mines reached, however, a 
more qualified conclusion. The presence of gold and 
silver is indicated in Thai-nguyen, gold and tin in 
Oao-binh, and copper in Tuyen-kwan and Hung-hoa. 
Official exploration was, however, advised, to gather 
more precise infonnation ; the chief sources, at pre- 
sent, being Annamese documents and common re- 
port. Only “ with regard to the coal measures on 
the coast of Tongking and the adjacent islands,” was 
it admitted that information and investigation were 
sufficiently advanced for work to be commenced at 
once.^ Nor did the very thorough inquiries under- 

^ A Company has been formed in Hong-Kong to work these 
mines, mainly with British capital, under the title ^*Boci^Fraiifaiee 
dee ciarhonna|iie du Tongking,*’ with a capital of 4,000,000 
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taken by Mr. Golquboun, on the apot, lead him to 
much more halcyon conclusions. The wealth/' it 
will be remembered, lay in two directions: it 
awaited development in Tongking itself, and it was 
to be drawn down the valley of the Songkoi from 
Y uiman. Here are Mr. Coh^uhoun’s * conclusions on 
both heads : — 

‘nte prinei|«I soarco of Yuiman wealth U mineml ; bat China 
mu«t QjfAotivoly open tlia Songkoi, and allow' the nines to be 
workcMl, befbre any great afflux can come from this source. Most 
of the nines are far removed from the Songkoi, and the river is 
not navigable to a degree which can create any gieat carrying 
tittde. For that purpose, Bcc(»rding to the French themselves, a 
railway is needed. Finally, what is urged in regard to the mines 
of Tonquin-— namely, the fact that mines far removed from tlio 
scene of industries do not pay — must be borne in mind , . « 

The (Hongay) coal might perhajw compete with the Australia, 
China, and Japan coal, sold at Hong- Kong ; analysis has shown 
iU quality to be excellent. Iron, load, rino, tin, and gold, exist 
in different parts — mainly in the Songkoi basin— but whether it 
will pay to exploit them, I cannot oiler any opinion. 

In regard to the agricultural resources of the 
country, he speaks with gi-eater confidence. The 
principal staple is rice, of which tliere are two crops 
annually ; other products being the cafitor>oil plant, 
mulberry, cotton, sugar-cane, plantain, and sweet 
potato ; silk is largely produced, but the quality is 
poor ; the tobacco is condemned as insipid ; in- 

Varthor conaiderable aams have been sunk. Large quantities of 
coal appear to be in view, but it has not yet been made available in 
marketable quantities, althongb ahareboldeta are OMuted that they 
are on the verge of anooeea. 

' •< i^e Truth about Tongking ” (Coiieepo&denoeof the Tima), 
By Xrch. B. Oolquhoao, London, 1884. 
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ferior indigo tuuf Mae gambler are also prodtueed. 
Little tea is grown; but in Laos, bordering on 
Yuiuukn, a fino quality known in China as Puerh tea 
is produced, und the French hope to divert the ex- 
port toTongking— an expectation in which, however, 
Mr. Colquliuuu appears to doubt their success, unless 
they make a rail along the whole course of the 
Songkoi — the very river whose alleged value as a 
waterway was tlio alleged motive of the campaign. 

More significant, however, than even the doubts 
throwi on the tnith of the prospectus by which 
Fi'anre was ])ersuad(‘d to plunge into the Indo- 
Chinese adventure, was the small shore she had 
Kuecoeded in acejuiring, of the trade that had 
actually been done since she acquired a footing 
in the country by the treaties of 1874. Taking 
the year 1880 as a fair instance — before com- 
merce had been disturbed by the recent invasion, 
— Mr. Colquhoun pointed out that 97 J per cent, 
of the imports into Tongking came from Hong- 
Kong, and only ^ per cent, from Saigon ; while 79 
per cent, of the exports also went to the British 
colony, and only 16 per cent, to Saigon. And resort 
would, he predicted, be had to protection, in the 
endeavour to reverse all this, directly the French 
deemed themselves in a position to act. The pre- 
diction was promptly verified. Early in 1884, the 
Saigon Government was requested to submit to the 
Colonial Council a Customs tariff whose operatiem, it 
was intended, should embrace Annamand Tongking. 
Saigon had been free, so far, from Customs dues. 
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A reatrictive policy -wius tried when the colony was 
hrat organized, but it was found so absolutely pro* 
hibitive of progress that more liberal principles were 
adopted, and the field thrown open to foreign enter- 
prise which had built up wliat trade the port enjoyed. 
With the exception of an export duty on rice, tho 
Colonial Budget depended on internal and direct 
taxation, such as on land, licenses, and excise ; and 
the colonists were able to })]i‘ad that, under this 
system, the finances had flourished, and a surplus of 
$400,000 had been accumulated against accident or 
emergency. 

Their idea had been that the acquisition of 
Tongking would mean the aggrandizement of 
Saigon, that absorption of Anniun meant a con- 
solidated Indo-Chinese Empire, of which Cochin- 
China would be the metropolitan province and 
Saigon the capital. When it became apparent that 
there was no likelihood of its enjoying this access of 
dignity and advantage, but that Saigon was simply 
asked to sacrifice its free trade in the interests of 
symmetry and of French manufacturers, consider- 
able opposition was manifested. The official pro- 
giumme was, of course, adopted; but not before 
tho opposing views had been expressed with 
much force and clearness. Tho determining mo- 
tive, however, it was explained, was the necessity 
for protecting French industry. The confession was 
b iiTwiliat ing, but it had to be made: ** French 
industry required to be protected against its foreign 
rivals. In Saigon, as elsewhere, English and Crerman 
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productiB wetre t«ldii|p the pliice of Fi*enoh prodttcto : 
withoat protection Frenclt iudoetry Mras conquered 
beforehand; and that waa why, appealing to the 
patriotism of Cochiu*China, a sacrifice was asked 
from it, in order to help national industry and enable 
it to fight with equal weapons^-at least in colonies 
acquired by French blood and treasure — against 
foreign industry.” ’ It is difficult to appreciate the 
precise nature of tlie “equality” indicated: the 
idee would rather -.fcm to bo, to pit Frenchmen at 
scratch weights against foreigners with a heavy 
handicaj). lJut the motive at any rate is clear 
enough, and it is needless to odd that a consenting 
majority acipiiesced in the Government scheme. 

Having snifiU ladief in the efficacy of such attempts 
to help, by legislation, national industries that were 
unable to help themselves, British merchants con- 
nected with the K:wt predicted that the measures 
resorted to were more likely to strangle what trade 
existed than to divert it into French channels. “Trade 
flows, they argue, between Hongkong and Tong- 
king, because that is its natural course ; because the 
articles required by Tongking are of Chinese pro- 
duction and come /rom Hong Kong, or of English 
production and stored in Hong Kong ; and the pro- 
hibitive measures resorted to — instead of substituting 

* The JownuU Offieid de la Coehtn-Chim Fraafttiu of 
NoTomhei 3rd, 1884, conteiaed e fall report of a meetiog of the 
Cokoiial Council at which the enbject was debated. The tatiff 
adopted, under preeanre from Patio, imposed duties vsiTing from 
6 to 10 per eent., with s deduction not yet fixed, bnt indiested 
St from M to 70 per cent., in faroar of French products. 
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Saigon feat Hong Kong as the commercial enitf^t of 
Cochin>China, or substituting French for English 
products in the Indo-Chinese market — are more 
likely to strangle what trade exists, and hinder the 
development which is looked forward to tm the 
restoration of order,” ‘ 

Judging, then, from the past, the prospect that 
France will get an adequate return for the blood and 
treasure she has expended do not seem brilliant. 
Military gratification she may find, and the satisfac- 
tion of possessing in the Far East a great territory, 
with prospects and possibilities of furtl»er extension. 
The interests will be served, too, of that propaganda 
whose spokesman Mgr. d’Adrou constituted himself 
when putting forward his notable project, and whoso 
views we have seen Mgr, Frej)pel defending, when 
supporting at the Tribune the policy of colonial 
extension. But of actual substantial recompense, in 
the sense in which Englishmen are apt to interpret 
the word, experience teaches us to be less hopeful. 
France seems to have lost — if we are to take the 
instance of Canada as proving that she once possessed 
— the knack of colonizing. She raises her flag in 
the hope that trade will follow, but it does not. 
That the delta of Tongking is fertile and may pro- 
vide valuable material for export is emtain, as it is 
that a certain amount of foreign goods would find 
their way into consumption under a settled and 
liberal regime. But experience tends to show that 
merchants other than French would be the principal 

' Yide Lmdm and China Exprem, !D«e«iiibeT S2Dd, 1884 
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instrumenifl of th^t t»4ei> if it were left unlianipered, 
while the trade itself will bo choked by the protective 
measures cootemplsted. Saigon is a capable colony, 
but what coTumerce exists is carried on chiefly by 
English, (icrman, and Chinese Arms: it is a 
Frenchman who once remarked that there are, there, 
so many oflicials governing each other! Nor is 
there reason to anticipate that things will eventuate 
much otherwise in Tongking. Of the mines, on 
which BO much stn 'S has been laid by advocates of 
annexation, it would bo premature to say mote than 
that the (‘xistonce of m(*tals seems clearly indicated, 
but the jwssihility of exploiting them profitably is a 
problem as yet unsolved. There remain, of course, 
the elastic ]»ossibilitic8 of commerce with China, 
which suggested themselves to Boron two hundred 
years ago, and wliich form a prominent feature in 
the French pi-ogramme of to-day. That such Com- 
merce has existed in a certain measure is certain, 
and that it may be considerably augmented, Dupuis’ 
experience Avould seem to show ; though the singular 
conditions of his adventure forbid us to accept 
it as precisely indicative of what might be 
expected from sober commercial enterprise. The 
Songkoi is no doubt a valuable stream ; but its 
capacity as a water-way seems to have been exag- 
gerated in the minds of those who first indicated the 
possibility of tapping South-western China by this 
route. It is certainly navigable for some distance — 
as far, according to Mr. Colqnbotm, as Koneuce,— < 
for steamers of light drought ; but its upper waters 
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'*ar6 ittajieded by sandbapka, rooktf, and rapids,” and 
are impracticable &om November to March, except 
for boats under four tons;” while above Laokai 
(near the Chinese frontier) the river “ is useless for 
trade.” 

Annam proper seems to be comparatively poor 
and thinly populated ; but we have the testimony of 
early visitors that Tongking was once a flourishing 
and populous kingdom. Populous it still is, if the 
estimate of 10,000,000 may be taken as approxi- 
mately correct. Flourishing it may again become, 
if order and good government arc restored to it 
under French auspices. But there is reason to 
apprehend that the very measures which are being 
taken to favour French track" Avill tend rather to 
hinder commercial progress. 


III. 

The protocol of Paris was followed (June, 1885) 
by a formal treaty, in which China recognized all 
tile treaties concluded between France and Annam; 
agreed to join in delimiting the boundaries between 
Tongking anc^ Chinese territory, and to permit trade 
acrow the frontier. Both powers promised to respect 
these frontiers, and to do their best to suppress the 
prevalent lawlessness and brigandage on either side. 
Subsequent conventions defined the terms on which 
trade ^ould be carried on, and named Heng-tse in 
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the provinod of Yuanaa^ mA Lung^ow m the pto- 
vioce of Kwauagee, an ^ stetioos tibtrough v^hic^ it 
should pass: China wtu to post Oustoial’ officers 
there, and I'mu<‘e to appoint Consuls. The de- 
limitation was aocoraphshed, and Custom houses 
were opont^d m 1888. The latest reports of the 
officers m cluvrgc* will indicate the degree of success 
that has attended the project of tapping the trade 
of Westi'm China by this route. There passed 
through tiie station of Mengtze, in 1892, imports to 
the value of about 290,0001. (H.Tls. 1,149,000), and 
exports to tiie value of about 185,0001. (H.Tls. 
786,8(55). The figures are not enormous, but neither 
are tliey contemptible. It should be noted, more- 
over, that they show a tendency to steadily increase. 
Each year’s total hiis been greater than the last, and 
the foreign goods imported make their way, each 
year, further into the interior. It has been suggested 
that a lowering of the dues and the introduction 
of steam on the West River, which drains this 
region towards Canton, would prove that a portion 
of the trade which finds its way up the Songkoi is 
rfeally diverted from the Si-kiang. But we have to 
deal only with the present situation. The pour- 
parlfirs that have been going on with a view of 
inducing China to open up that channel of trade have 
not yet reached an issue ; and trade may prove, after 
all, to prefer the Songkoi route. That merchandise 
to the value of nearly half a million sterling shonld 
find its way between Tongking and Tumum by tiiie 
channel shows tlmt the glowing prophecies by whibh 

1 
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France waa led into the adventure were not haaeless ; 
but it pjrove8,alao,tibat they were very highly coloured, 
for the amount ih certainly nut contmensurato with 
the language held, nor with the magnitude of the 
efforta involved. Still lean do French inanufactureni 
appear to have profiteil by the opportunity; fur 
more than half (m value) of the entire iiujiort tnule 
consulted of Indian yam, which wan almost exactly 
paid for hy the export of 2t)(X> tons of Yunnan tin ; 
while the CommisiuoiierV remark that “ no steumers 
Teaeh<*d I^utkui during th(> wason of liigh water,” 
iM'ierati to verify Mr. I’ohjulioun's CHtiraatc of the 
navigable capacity of the rncr. 

We have U-en dealing, so far, with the trade 
route to Yunnan. But uu o]a>niDg liud alao been 
atipulated for, into Kwang>H>, by way of the famous 
city where Colonel Dugenne experienced his defeat, 
apd from which even tieaonil NV-grier was subse* 
quently compelled to retreat. We have noted Mr. 
Colt)ulioun's imprcoftion that a railway is needed, even 
along the valley of the Songkoi. The need was 
quickly recognized as urgent, if anything were to bo 
of the route viil Lungchow ; and a railway 
was begun, two years ago, to fucihtnte tiwnsport by 
this route. Tlie total length was to be seventy 
miles. Tlie section from riiulang-Tlinong to Bade 
Was to have lieen completed in April, 1892, and the 
remainder in July, 1893. As a matter of fact, 
however, twenty miles only were opened last De- 
cember. Some work has been done on the remain- 
uig 6fty ; but “no one," the Commissioner remarks 
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willing to piwlMi th« UitiB wiH rMch 

LaagwMu” *nM; tot»l vnlttfl of trod« whi<^ 
pttmed along thia route Uust year, in tibe jueantimOi 
vmmWA 

It woulfl bo incorrect, probably, to infer that the 
figures rcprewnt the tetal trade between 

I'hina and Totigkiiig ; beenum* some luorchaudiaei no 
doubt, finds its way nhmg other tlian the regular 
roads. Hut they atiffico to ufTonl nn eatimate of the 
real value of the waterway wiiicli dc Camt'* urged 
his countrymen to acquire at all hazards, and at tlie 
sacrifice of all serujtk'. 

A word may be mUhal as to the degree of 
suwess tljp French have attained in pacifying the 
countr}'. It muHtl)e remembered that the incapacity 
and inihgoveniiuent of the AiinamcBe olficials and tlio 
insecurity <if the waten\'uys were the allegcal excuses 
for intervention, at first, anti foroeeupying the country 
in the long run. These were the pleas put fomaitl 
bj' Garnier when he “ placed himself alongsitlc ” the 
Annaniesc mandarins in lb74. They were the pleas 
alleged in justification of Kivif*re's expedition, aud 
the eventual annexation of the province in 1884. 
It is perhaps warvoly sur|>rising that, for a long 
time after that event, “ anarchy ” again “ reigned 
supreme,” ns it did after Garnicr’s meteoric intru- 
sion, but the French havo liad time now to prove 
the aoperior efficiency of their administration. Yet 
H.B.M.’s Ck>nsul at Saigon remarks, in his report on 
the trade of Indo-Cbina for 1892, that “ the almost 
daily reports of collisions in the interior [of Ttmg- 

I 2 
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kitijfj an«l tUe mviit attack upon tlic Ilon^ay 
j()»l ininoH point to a state of preat inwcurify.” 
Tlw remark is home (»ut hy the lunpuage of tlie 
hwal press. Tiic fn‘4uet»cy 'vitli which wc hear of 
pinitical outrages and of |)ntiiti\e military expe- 
ditions w'om, in fact, to forbid the inference that 
thf* l‘'reneh lm\e, iis \<‘t, been nmeli more successful 
than the Mandarins who had control at the time of 
Oupiiis’ cvpedition. 



( HAITER V. 


CHINA AM) IIEU '1 UIHUrAKIEN.' 

The promiiK-iii’c. w1)i> h han b(H*n given, by recent 
e\ents, to tlie ({u<‘^tioti of (.'bine!<e Huzerainty over 
Aninna, ‘•ugtr'stH u l>nef iiujuiiy into the relations 
KiibsHting between (lie (ireat Kmj>in' auJ its neigh- 
lKiur«. Wlint IS tlie real ixisifion in which the Ein- 
|»enir stiinds ^^.wanl^ tiieM‘ stvcnlled tributary states, 
and whaf the actual political value of the tribute he 
i'luniis to ree(-i\ e ? Tlie <*ase of Lord Macartney, who 
lm\ellcd thnaigli the whole length of the Empire, in 
happy Ignorance tlnit the words “Tribute-bearer’' 
wfn> uiM rilM*<l on lh<* flags fl»>ating alami his barge, 
at once siiggi-sts itself in point. The idea seems 
ridiculoiiii in our eyes; hut it w'ould probably have 
swnned e(|ually ridiculous to a Chinanian, at that 
lune, that a bindgii eniisHaiy should dream of np- 
j»n«M‘hing the Emperor in any other capacity : the 
very term “Solitary Man," which is one of his 
ait<‘mati\e titles, pnrludes the idea of his being 
H[>proachcd as an ec]ual. 

It would lie a mistake, therefore, to ridicule the 
piutensions of China to suzmaiuty in Kastem Asia 


’ Thr Xatttmat Rirttw, June, 18 ^ 4 . 
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bf^^’aufto «h 0 made the iiUKhike, at fintt, of indudinp 
Wi»fttem natioiiH in the minv category m her neigh- 
hourn. llie argument would prc)l)ahty be more 
eorreeti that »ho mud** that mintuke l)ec*au«a* her 
HU|)eriority ov(*r the countries with which she* was 
acquainted was so nminfcHt, that siie concei\e<l she 
was equally superior to tlie n*st td the world. China 
was th(‘ middle kingdom/* HUiwimded by barbarian 
permitted to ('Xint h\ Imperial favour and to 
busk oeeasionully, in the peiMuis of their env o>s, in 
the su!iv,hirre of tlu’ l!ni)enal pres< nee. “ high as 
the heavens are ahov(* the eartli/* lately wr(4e an 
American naval otlietn*, vvli** had eoine inueli in con- 
tain with C!im(*se otlii iab^ *"so high is his (the 
('hinaman’s) conceit ; ns de(‘p os the waters of the hch 
is the measure of his contempt for the outside Imr- 
barinn/* And no doubt tin-' in in a ineaHure, still 
true. In spite of all that bus [jussed, national vanity 
and e<mtmn|)t for foreigners bold tla*ir own in the 
mind of the great mass i»f tlu* literati. Statesmen 
wlio have come iinieh in c(nitact with our representa- 
tives, and liave seen twhleme^ of our i ivilization and 
power, know better, Suc'h nu'u ns Li Uung-t hang, 
the great ministi r whose name figures pnuuinently 
in cverv }»hase of Chiuest* polities, appreciate the 
real position of atfairn; and ~ iu<w or Icj^, in pro- 
portiim to their greater or Icns experience <»r ignor- 
nnee— the id«ai of su(M*ru>rity is ftuling from the 
iaind« td colh agings. 

It was otht'rwise at the time of Ii*\rd Macartney*^ 
visit Fmm a Chine«^e point of view, all pregenta 
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off<>roti to th« Kmperor then wore “tribute*’; ertd 
no won* Hot <lunu as tributary acoordingly, aud oo* 
roUoti «» Hiu'h, t<>gt»tbor with K»rtugel> IIoUiumI, and 
the I’ojM*, III tlu‘ pnges of tho Ta-tsing Hmi-lHen (an 
ilairarato work' on ('hiiiv«ic eun>titutiuual law and 
wlu'ri* lln‘ arrival and departure of our 
uuilmi*‘Muh>r, hiit laterviewH, and his (»reHent», find 
laithful rei'cird. It i« noteworthy, however, that the 
IuhI fditMii of tins work ihhued wa« in 1K20; and it 
H 'wureily to be >in|)j >'(ed that the liuperilil Cabinet 
Would l.ik* it** fittmd, t*t-dii), by the Imt of “tribu- 
t.iru s ’* tb* r< publitbetl. Many thing's have happened 
>*inee iheii, and it is likely the iie.Nt editor will nee 
reiinou to make inuuy alteratiouH. ITiiere b\uit», 
iiiureov « r, c vni in the CbineHe imnd, a subtle dis- 
tiiietion between tiibute and tribute. Kverytbiuj? 
pr<‘sfiit»d to the r.inperor w presumed to be offeretl 
b% uifenoiN to a superior ; but it may lie merely a 
eoiiipbiijt*iiturv ofl'eriii^ of tin* produetn of the country, 
or It may be an obligatory tender of nrticleH definitely 
prmTibed. Lortl Mm'artney’s embassy may be taken 
as ail illustration <if one e*ctn'me ; tbeniiuual Corean 
eiiibiisHK‘s to Peking as an illustration of the oilier. 

Quite apart, liowevir, from any fanciful assump- 
tion, there <*xists a n»al preponderariee and political 
superiority on the part of China, over her immediate 
neighbours, which it would be a mistake to ignore, 

' Th« ttftina Ittmeie of Otober, 188.1, conUios u ialANtting 
jiap r If) Mr. (>. Jamic>»on, at M M.’» Consular Service, founded 
on thu work, from whirh Ur. Jamimm tnuislstM many cmioua 
cccoida of tnbute aenl and “ tnbotary " visits paid. 
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Iw-t'iiufM*, in her igtiomncc and conceit, she luw been 
jfuilty of wild oxagfruration. Corea, Ncpaul, Burma]), 
Aimam, and the Limdiius arc diBtinctly trilnitery 
StttUw ; 'rhilH't is a <!<•]:« miency, Twtury a jjortion of 
the empiiH* ; »»<!, ns uln-iidy su^^esh^d, the very 
existcuce of thw Butellites was calcu- 

lated to fij-'tcr till* drcuui <if 1(111)01*^)11 siijicriority 
from which she hu« hud to lu* rudi ly nwiikcncd. Tlie 
decree of dcpciidi’iH'o of thc-o Mwcral States varies, 
no doubt, in proportion to tin ir iinportaiKT and their 
dislancc from their ^iunt neiohbour; hut all aie more 
or less under the ftluinour of her inflnenee. Corea is 
the most ile|iendent ; Ihirniuli the least w) ; hut even 
of Biirmah it may he aflirrned (liat the ('hinese* 
(jo) ernor-t leiiend of \ nnnan wa-, ai nnv rat<> till 
W’ithiii the last few \eaiv. leoardc'd as a ;:reater 
muR'imte than the Vien-o) of Ihiti-h India— a I’ower 
which had reft away half tlic eoiintr\, and whiih 
held the rest in the hollow <if ii- hand. 

Heco}t*dtion of the tnhutarv spitus is sliowii 
by the payment of tnhuie, hy the fonu of 
addness (as from an interior to a superior) luid by 
ncceptanee of the Chinese Calendar; the more inti- 
mate dependents also iK-eue iiiNostiture and a seal 
of office at the hands of a CliiueM* delegate ; while in 
the ease of the leas intimate thi* ceremony i.s pei'- 
fomx'd under the uuthoritj of letters pnt<*nf. Tlie 
nature of the tribute is fixed, as well as the times of 
despatch, and the route by which it shall he sent. 
Tlie imvoys of Coix*n come direct to Peking : tlu»sc of 
Ncpnul, hy way of Chfmtu, th(> cajiita! of tJziH'hnen ; 



of Buni)ui}j^ by way of V uiintm4or». ilio Cttpital 
of Yunniui; thoru* of Aiumm, byway of Kwtn4in, 
tho capital of Kwari^ni ; tlioso of Liudnu, by way of 
tW'how, tlu* « ajiitul of Fohkion. Aiul tho po\ ornor^- 
ffoneml u{ proxuicoH uro charj^ial, 

1\, w^th tla* conduct of all imittcrn ‘^M-vcr 
rcUtin^j; to uu h partu uliir State, ('orca h<‘iu1h tnluitc 
cvm yt^ar; \c|ninl once in fi\c; Biirnmh once in 
t<n; Annaiu onu* tn four; I-iuclnu once in two. 
The ( hajtu r an<l uin anil o| the' jn’e^'nlH arc define^!, 
and It i \acted fliat the m*4‘oiii|»in\ in;^ li'tlerw shall 
h«‘ in tie M>-e}ilh<l pi titionars ‘ form usimI by 
i hiJi<*se otlii laU lit nildres^iiifi; tlu» Throin^ Thus we 
hful the Kiuiaror Kiui^rhi inmntm;*; with lim own 
hjual, on a h tti r from the King of ('oiea: ‘‘ It lackn 
ri»»<|ie( t ; lot tin Hoaid of iJite^ f*\anun<‘ and r<‘j)ort ; 

- ami thi' Kin;r was conddniKMl to a fine of KhOfHt 
<mn<'(H of sil\( r. and to Iom\ dnnn;^ thri*e year*», the 
jire^uits niiuh* b\ tlie BmjMior in ntum for the 
annual tribute. While, mx an occasion dunnj? the 
n*i^n of KH'nl^ln^^ wlum the tnbutf* sont from ^Vnnani 
dnl not correspond with the amount whieh it waa 
then custiunarv to jinVi the whole was wmt b»M‘k 
virith onlers that tin* mistake nhould at once be cor- 
reeted. The acc<'[)tance <»f the (^U<*ndar, n^in, is 
one of those formulas wlmlu in the Kfu^t. have a 
meaning that seem^ extravagant to our nleaa, but 
which cannot be disregarded with safety in inter- 
course with Asiatic sotvereipns. The compilation of 
the (^alendar is, m (*hina, excUisiNcly an unponiil 
privilefl'C, and every year it is formally promulgated 
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and difMeniinatcd through the Empire. To receive 
It id to admit onoaelf and tributary ; to refuse 

it is to place onowdf in open insurrection. 

Such appear to be tlie outward and visible signs 
of n*sjiect which China «‘\j)ects from lier so-called 
tributaricft ; and it niu-t be mhnitted that th(*re is, 
in all this, somctliing very «lilhTent from the mere 
nsMuniption of national Miiiity. Bi'vond, how(*\er, 
requiring the fuHilinei.t of tiu He conditions, she rtMilly 
inttTfert'H very little in their atfairs, unless in case of 
mvn»i<*n, f»r of some serious internal trouble where 
her help is sought or htu’ o\sn intircsts appear to be, 
thnaiteni'd. A brief glaiae at lier historical rela- 
tions with the se\eral States on the list will serve to 
explain tnoiv eli‘nrl\ thur sc\(Tal |>oMtions. 

OoKKA. The \assaluge of <'or<‘a appi-ais to date 
almost from the dawn of it- history as a homogeneous 
kingiiom. The tii’st moiiareh who istnblisbcd an 
ascendency o\er the whole country n'cogm/.e<l the 
ovcrlordship of the Chinese Kiiqicror, to whose help 
he had been largely imiebted ; and his successors 
have clung faithfully to the fortunes of their suzarains. 
Katth chttiigo of dynasty in China has found the 
Corean ruler in^olved m the def<*nt of the falling 
house. When tin' Mings succeeded, at the close of 
the fourteenth centurj’, in overthrowing the Mongol 
power, tlic reigning dynasty in Corea sharcnl its down- 
fall ; and, similarly, we dnd Corea siding with the 
Mings in the war which resultc’d in the overthrow 
and supersession of the latter by the Manchus. A 
Manchu army then invaded tlic country, and dictated 





laj 

At the cnpitol, in 11587, the tiwty whteh eontinucw* to 
the present day tr> jsfoveni its relations with Peking. 
Vmhr it, the king has U^ mk and accept investituro 
at tlie handh 4>f a (’hirichc nmndarin 8|»eciAlly delo* 
gated for the purpt)ist% whom he g<H*rt out of the city 
1(> ine(»t on urriMil, and whom he recoiven and 
lodges with every mark of respect. He has to send 
a yearly eml^assy ti» l^‘king, with ciTtairi specified 
artieh*s of tnhnte,' and reeenes certain oustoinary 
l»rcHeiits m ret urn. 

K<»r, on tin* otl»cr hand, ha^ China been remiss 
when grav <• cnsrH in ('on^an hi-tory hav"(* culled fur 
h(*r mtiM’ventioii. At the time of Taiko-Sainas great 
invasum, tn lo!>2, we find her exerting her whole 
might in favour of her dependent, l^uite lately she 
has virtually Hn[ios<‘d, by her influence, tenns of 
intcr(‘our4<» witli ion^ign powers ; and, on the occur- 
r<*iiec of an ami roup iVtioi causcfl by this 

\i(»lent changt* in the national |)t»li(*v\ she sent 
soldiers to the capital, rc*stored ord(*r, and carried off 
to China the father of the king, who w^ns tJie itmder 
of th<‘ re\<»lt. (ff collide, it may be said she iwted in 
luT own interest, and in pursuance of her own 
: the Japanese* invasion was direc^tcnl iM^yond 

* Tlie followta;;; ia a list of the Conran tnhnt 4 »: — 100 ox. of f^ld, 
3000 Oft. of ailver, 10,000 bags of neo, 2000 pieces of silk, 300 
piecm of fSax cloth, 10,000 pieces of common cloth, 400j[neoes of 
h«mp doth, 100 pieces of htie hemp cloth, 1000 mils of large 
paper, 1000 tolls of small paj«cr, 20f/0 knives, 1000 buflGtJo*honii, 
40 painted mate, 200 lbs. of dye-woo*!, 10 bushels of pepper, 100 
tig^*^skins, 100 decr-akins, 400 beaver-skins, 200 blue squineL 
skins. 
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Coroii, China; ainl tlie foreign tmities arc 

flcuignecl to Con‘a, as an outlying bulwark 

of Cliuia^ agaiin<t UusMia, But, m wan nhowii 
lately in the of Toagking, tlieir rapacity to ai‘t 
m buflV*r* in warding oil’ liohtile contm^t iw, in tin* 
oyc*#* o< China, not tho h*ast ineful funrtion <>{ the 
petty States uhirli sunouml laT. 

in theca^r of nunc utln \\ hu\\4ncr, is her authority 
HO directly rvcrciscd iis in rliat of (*orea. Of tht> 
extent to uhn'h il stntOK'^, and the innuitiir to 
which it dcs4*cntls, an app< al Imin a (’un^aii king (m 
lt)94) pcnaissKin t«> rhange hiN ipn'ui nia\ he 
4jUot(Ml hh an ninn-^ing iristanei\ Clnldl(‘SH for a 
munht>r ofvi'ars ho Inuk la- ^\rite^ al liuigth n son 
by a iHaicnhine. 

Hi# haiii tno nifudiM*' j I ,\i t«K»k f<#i aa<**’n 

llantit»tla‘r \\lu) lx>ir latn , tna 1 ijhuli Jjotuu u wbu-h 

huA ctuiHn] nma) I < i)ir«d)nl (^utoa Mhm-Iu, iny 

\viU% to utUuliaw utin li |onut* liiid i Tiia<l<i ( luui^^^-ciu 

Qms'U in Inr sU'uL Now» I r+flMi that Mai-«hj has rooivod thn 
(*ateat of lai'k from >oor Maj* lliul sh<* ha^ ruh-d my houH(t^ 
liua urn in th< hot it in^ graodmothtfr 

nml my uiotlmr^ ami mouruno» for ihno >(‘ar« for them 

with tn#'. AiSM>rdiii^ to ihc laws ol luliiro and juslico J ou^lit to 
httvi* ireattiiil her with hououn bat 1 allow o<l mvM-U to Ik^ carrual 
away m tny imptmieu<?<s Afti-r th** iIiuil; was <lom‘ I r4»^rt‘tUHl 
a 4i}\tmfn<dy. Xi>w, m tmh*r lo conf »rm to tho wi^h»*Mof the 
people of m> kin^ilom» I th ire to re^'tou to Miu ehi the dignity 
of Qucoriy and to rt place riiaugthi in the mnk of concubmv. 
Thua the govcnimcnt td the fioiuly will he in ort)er« and the 
foundation of g<a>d morals and the widUro of the Mate will be 
rectiheiL 

His Man'st\ gofs «)U tiiap<v|ogi^«‘, on thc*M' grouiwlh, 
for M'ntuniig to tioiihU’ the Kiiipcrur st-voml times 
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about such a inathT, auJ euda by a conaeut 

whu’h it rw jrnttifMUfi to know wm accorded: dole- 
gaU‘H wen^ ^n\t U> riM'niwa Miug-c hi, with preBonta 
of HphMulid r* ‘I k**' ami all <lut‘ fonualitk^s.* It will be 
iulnutti*ri, that ii pnuce w\\(^ rannot m>wa 

or uiurowii ht*' wilo without the Kuipona-''^ approval 

Nm*m I iiiHuonn* over Xt*paul hm pro- 

bal)l\ \Nan‘*<l, ol lut*% m proportion as British power 
in India h.Hwa\(iU ntill, the Kajah Maitinue» to 
send rln pnMnbed inissKais. Th(» aetual t<*nnK of 
th» pMMait tiihuU appear to hav(‘ Ikh^u itnjioHod 
ultei tin touaklia niNa^iou oi Tlidnd, in 1792 . 
Warn n IlaMint!'- Iif<l heiai endiuvouruifr to open up 
fonnmru.il n 1401011^ with Lhassa, and the I’liibetan 
Mniiso I ^anl to ha\<* shown liiniself inon* favour- 
uhh ilisp(»MMl than nas phasing to the" ('Idnese.* 
How* \u tliiu niav be, it ib elear tliat, mmui after t!*e 
hist Bntisli Ln\o\'H depaHun*, he coinuxed it wirte 
to take refug<‘ with the Uapili of Nepaul ; and the 
latter, sm»n atti r Ins nmsul, in\ad(*d Thibet and 
fAUTan the eouiitr). ('hiiia^ how<*ver, writ an army 
whuh def<*ated the Ntpuules** m tw^> baft lea, pene- 
trated their country, and fonijielled them to purchuBO 
peacf' b\ n*stonng all thur jdunder and paying 
trihute hi tlie KiniK*ror. The (limew* geru*ral is Maid 
to huM* l>een a foriii(*r Virei'uj ol Canton, and hoatilo 
to the English. At any rate, he eloHc^l the frontier 

* ** llutfure tie rKglate de Cf»rrf ” Par Ch Dallt^t, Pana, 1874, 

* Aarro/ief of th Mhhwh of O Bogh io ThiMf by CletiieiiU 
K MarkLani. 
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by a chain of jK>Bt« along the southern 

bonier of Thilx>.t and Bhootan^ and this isolation has 
ever since Wen rtuiiritainc<l. The NojmuleHc appealed 
to their c(m<juerorH for h<‘lp, not long after, on tho 
occasion of a dispute with the British about some 
territory which wc clainifd but which they refused 
to surrender, and it in fair to say that the appeal 
was promptly answered. Thnn^ Chinese inaiKlarins 
won* sent io Khatmamhi, and an army after them. 
Letters wen* interchamrisl lH*tW(M'U these and tho 
<iovenior*fieneral, tlu* former repeating what tho 
Nopaulese had stated, am! asking explanations which 
the lattt^r gave. Bn^entH were shortly afttn* sent by 
the Commissioners, sav ing tliev were satisfied, and 
tho incid<*nt closcal. The most nott‘W<»rthy sentence 
in the corn*spondence, for our iin‘M‘nt [)urpose, is in 
reply to a proposal by Warren Hastings that the 
Kinperor should station an otlict'r at Khatmandu to 
act as referee in case of trouble. “ lh» it known to 
you," the CcnnuiissioneiN rej>lied, “that the (Joorkha 
Kajah has long been a faithful tributary of the 
t^inesc (lovernment, and refer'^ himself to it when- 
ever oi'casion nspiire*'/’ 

(Quarrels betwee^n Xepaul and Thibt't lia\e some- 
what ruflleil tluM urrent ot mtm’i'ourse at times ; and 
Sir dung Bahadnor ^\a'- treditcd, some yiars ago, 
with n threat to bn^ak off the ri lationship altogether. 
It has, how^*\er, endure<l, and wt find in the Pi king 
(uizetfe of the 20th ilay, 1870, a memorial from the 
Chinese resident at Lhassii, announcing the receipt 
cd the Usual “ petition ' from Nepmil, requesting 
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infyrmntion ns id tins i»eriotl for MYidmg tribute, 
** rouebed in lungungo ivvvnntuiUy submiKsivo, and 
expn'Mitvr of thu inont df*v«U*d k^yalty." 

H«i (thi* Hifiiiulent) MSCMnhiiglj rnnkt^n ixti>ort (hnrt^f for the 
Intpenal information amljooking ut>i» art^ ankM of the O^eaUai 
(trace rmiHi«iuti may tie gmnW to aeiid the tribute 

otii'*iii)gH at Ui« iN^gular date, • . . H« ha» to add that the King 
aforeaaui inaken mention of the birth of a graridaon, which he 
ihiiikn It hm duty to report. He (the Hesi<icnt) haa «xpreaae<l 
rongTatulalKm in r«*p)y, and hae aent liack an lm(a>nul donation of 
two ndU <d ciiibroitli ri d ^itin, to >fthich he liaa added on his own 
account a r» 11 nf widi* aatin, by waj of congratulati^ry largeas, in 
fuiihemncc of hia S(n» no^ui'h d^wire to chrrmh tmiderly the 
foicigner with u idK^raht) that knons no bounds, 

TiUHKr. -Thilnd scunvly comon within the cate- 
gtiry of feudal t*tat< m it hits ceuMod, wince 1740 , to 
lain* an indo[K'nd<*nt eviwtcucc. Tp to that period, 
a native «o\crri;,rn owniujif fealty to the Kinperur 
hi ill hehl a inon* nv lenw noimnal Hway over the 
country. Hut a n‘volt which broke out in the reign 
of Kuudung led to its coinpU^Uj subjugation, and to 
tbf’ phuing of the entire goveniment in the liamlh of 
the Dalai laiina/ a^wisted by four luinisb^rg of hia 
own cluKxmng, undcT the wiiprenic control of two 
ChuK'se iJesulents who becanu* in reality UetrentH of 
Thiliet. 

Verv little is knowi to the degn*e of control 
China really exerciH(‘^ at Lha^sa; but the assuiap- 

‘ “ llhmirations of the Lamaist System of Tlalict/* by W. F. 
Mayers. Vol iv, of the TramaetUfti* of the Royal AitaOc Suetely 
of London^ IH69. Mr Mii)er8* paper was designed to lilustrale 
the methesi in winch the Lamaist succi^AHioii m XhilKd is |>er* 
petuat««l, and is full of curious infonnaiion oti the subject. 
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tion would probably not bo far wrotisf that her 
inifluoncf* i« oonnidombbs but her actual power alight, 
»Sottluig dtfficuUiOH with tiu* bonier Staton would 
woom b) be oa<* of bu* rbuf fuurtions : we have 
alroaily m'on hei intoi\(inug oiuo or tuiee in case 
of Nopaul , and ThilndauB and 

NepauleHC Hoerri fo 1m fiujiunt (ausfs of trouble. 
There ha\e Ikcu |uiblislM<l KMuitU, iii the 
(tit tth, se\* r<il nu ne»iials (tmui tin* t liintNo 
Ib^sident, about u tn •^b quirid an*nin^^ out of the 
plun<l< r of soun Vcpiiubsi tmduN, at Lba^sa, which 
threutom*(l at oin tuuo to U id to wju It nasconi- 
IKHcd, h<»vie\i I, < ntu.ilK , uimKi ( hirunf imdiation, 
by Hu bet uruhTtakuojr to pav lompensatirai and to 
pufihb the rol>b( 

It was Chum, as ln\< s(ii^>\huh do^d tlio 
Huimlavun pn^ms ni 17*L\ and, on tht mvuhI oc- 
ioauais when Briti-th-Indian ofhuals ha\e tiud to 
n^open th<*m, tlie riulKtuns ha\( usiuilh ixpresiw^d 
theiUMtlves wdlini!: but ha\e a\(ned that the 
dcHumun lav at l\king. I he Chinese, on tin (dhor 
band, loiati* the <lit)nulty at Lhassa, and plmd 
nubitim timidiiv and opj>omt\on The\ have, how- 
ever, ended bv aKijitniu; the ri^|>onhdnht} the 
(dufoo) ( oinention laj^oiiatul v\ith China by Sir 
Thomas Wade, in IsTn, it»ntaiTU<l a spot ml aiiu 1(>, 
sanctioning the des[>abh rd a British mission 
of explontti<»n -eitiier hoin (dima by vray of 
8/.echueii and Thiliet into India, or from India 
b\ wav ofTliibet an<l S/iThuen into China; and a 
tnenuunal in the of the IHth of June, 
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IftTT, from tho Rt^ilont at Lhama, fUnows thill tibi 
import of the nefrotiatione ww promptly gooudu* 
nicatedtoiheThiliPtiui authoritioe. The mamonalUet 
had, be wtid. a eomiuuniratioii from the 

Board of Foroijyn Affairs, “statinff that Kuropcana 
hnvi* stipulated fur entr)’ into Thil)et ; ’’ it waa there* 
fure indispensahh* tliat the officers the 

vurioiiB ('omnutwionerships should be intelligent and 
artivt* {M'rsons without which it wouhl be difficult to 
maintain authority luid order. . . He accordingly 
aiivises that two Iiupcnal I'ommissioners in Western 
llnlM't, who-e term of office ha«l expired, be retained 
in their juinte for another tenii. 

It IS evident, from tlu> llesident’s expression, that 
the ('hiJiCH*' CN'iiected immediate effect to be given to 
the stipulation ; and that they iuU*rpr<»ted it in a 
sen*M‘ wi(h>r than the words iinplii'd. Tlie intention 
was, in fact, to pave the way for renewed commercial 
intercourse Iwtween India and Thibet ; but tlie 
CominiHsioners must ha\e lutd a weary time if tliey 
were rx'tained in office os proposed, for circumstances 
long delated execution of tlie project. Tlie point 
which I'oncerns us, however, is the assertion of 
control and acceptance of rosponsiViility implied in 
the agreement. 

BrKMAii. — ^Tlip connecting tic in the case of 
Bnrmah is probably slighter than in that of any 
other of the neighbouring states. Tribute is due 
only once in ten years, instead of at the much shorter 
intervals we find prevailing where the dependence » 
more markecl ; and, instead of being, as In the case 

K 
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of Annam, a natural result of cognation, the relation- 
ship, such as it is, has been unposed and enforced by 
war. Colonel Bumoy hiw taken the trouble to 
compile, from tlio chruuic’Ics of the Kings of Prome 
and Ava, a narrative' of the various wars between 
Burmali and China, whieli throws much light on the 
relations between the two ermatries, and has the 
advantage t*f giving the Burmese view of the 
question. 

Tlie claim t*» tribute would seinn, from this story, 
to have aris(‘n aisjut tin* middle of the eleventh 
century, as a eonHe(jn»'iiee of u iJurnu'se invasion of 
China, undertaken t<> obtain possi^siou of a Buddha’s 
tooth. The relic alleged, bs' the Burmwe chronicle, 
to have ndused to ((uil t'hma— probably beeause the 
Burme.se weiv not strong enough to take it. King 
Auaurathn, lioweMT, is said to ha\c had a meeting 
with the Kinperor, though under what ciirurnstaiices 
is m it stated. What diM'- seem (dear is that he entered 
into some engagement, or eonimitted himself in some 
way whieh the Chinese mterpri'teil to moan an accep- 
tance of tributary relations. The Burmese version 
of the tale is that the Kiiqieror supplied him with 
food dressed in various gold and silver vessels, which 
he, on his departure, delivered to the Emperor's 
religious teacher, with diretdions to dress food in 
them daily, and make offerings of it to the Sacred 
Tooth. However this may Ix', it is clear that the 

' ** Some Acoonut of the Warn between Burmah and Chine, 
etc.” liettt.-Colonet H. Barney. Jtmmal nj th0 AAmHe 
So(‘i 0 ty 0/ liimf/alfiti is, 17 , vul vi. 
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proecwHling ^wHah»v^r it wft»*^ijndiiced Aalmqumt 
Empomrfi of (7hma to demand presentation of the 
same kind of vcssc^ls, m tribute due. It is equally 
clear, however, that the pfissition has not always been 
acquiesced in l»y Burmese sovereigns. A refusal of 
tribute, at the i Ium? of the thirteenth century, led to the 
fcmii invasion hv Kubhu Khau, which is described 
m rcinarkablv varying terms by Xlnri^o Polo and the 
Hiinncwc < hr<»nii'h rx, Marco lV»lo declaring that the 
iin ailing annv nas coin|>(Ned of the gleemen and 
jugglers* of Kubhu s (\nirt, while the Burmese speak 
of of burst and 2,0()(),<MK) of foot; and 

dcMdare that these had t-<) be ropeatudly reinforced 
iM'fore uUiiiiHtel V at hie\ mg \ ictury ! The main facts 
a[q»eai tube that the dune^^e Empeior went to demand 
the { ustoinary gold and •uher Nessels ; but the King, 
iieitciul of cumphuig, sh*w the whole of the embassy, 
whereupon the KniptTorsentaiinrinv which overcame 
the Burmese and (xvupied their capital (a,D. 1284), 
A fresh in\aHion is leconled m the year 130b— in pur- 
suance, this tirne,of a legitiiimto function of suzerainty, 
the obj<*ct lanng U> restore a king who had been 
dethroned by rebek In 1442 we find the Chinese 
again sending to deiimnd vessels of gold and silver, 
which they declared King Anauratha had presented 
as tribute;” and in 1477, another similar demand 
led to tfie verge of war. There appears, according to 

’ Tlw idm of an army oompoaod of gWmoa aud jugglora 
appoart wo oxtmirigatit tl^ the thought aisggosta iteslf whether 
Mwoowae thmkijig of the remarkable athietio {leifoimanoea which 
chafaetenie Chineee drill, and which might not nnjuUmiUy 
wijSgwa Uii idiM of mountebankH. 
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ChineBe admmton, to have been a breach of relatiom 
from tlie rei^i of Kiataing in 1 522 to that of Kien* 
lung in 1721, when the arrival of a Burme»e misBion 
at Peking is again rf^cordod* Tlie rcBolderod connec- 
tion, h()wov(;r, wa» goon again diwttirbed. The last 
and probably the harclet't fought of the many inter- 
national wniN broke out in 1705, and lasted four 
yearg, ending in a treaty dated Dercmber 13th, 1769, 
which hm rtiii<‘o secun*d peiiee and commence* between 
the two (‘ountriiN, The Burm<*Me elaim to have had 
the begtofthe long struggle, in that they Buceeggf ally 
kept oat the i'hinese invaders ; iukI they d(H*lare that 
the ultimate proposals for pe;u‘e came from the 
(/hiiuw, Th(*n‘ is a deeide<l Ihuoiirof the tradi- 
tional claim to triliute in the wonls : If the siin- 
dcHcendod Kings(*nds presents we hIiuII send jmegontg 
in retunt,’’ whieh are said to have been used in the 
Chinese overture, as that is precisely the usual 
couis^e of pro<*(Kliire exa^ tisL But the treaty (as 
translated by ('olonel Burnev) certainly disguises 
the obligation und(*r language as little distasteful as 
possible to Burmese pride, merely stipulating that 
the princes and ofRceiN of efU‘h country shall move 
their in3spcetive sovereigns to transmit and exchange 
afilH^tiouate letters in gold, onc e every ten years.” 

So much for the ciuesti^m from the point of view 
of Bunnese gtorv. We hav<% hero, little evidence of 
wliat was done during the long intervals of peace ; 
but we have evidence of a claim to tribute assorted 
by China for 800 veal's, and enforc'ed, at times, 
by invasion when Burmese kings were willing to 
repudiate the obligation. It may be interesting, in 
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ooncladion. to iUuolinite th<f actiutl praetiijeat tlie 
praMnt d«\\ l>y txttfueU brom out' (vf tliOM ** aflW* 
tunuito w pnuuid in tho Peking GaMfU$ of 

l)m‘ni>x*p, 1H74. (’ninmunu’ation Wlvkwn tho two 
fountri*-* tiwl mU>rmpt«d (or Homo tiinw on 

iiic<*<*unt (•rtlii* Miihoiiictiun n*iH‘Uum in Yunnini ; but 
at t!it‘ i»f tH71, tln< <»(>von»or*<»t*m*rHl of that 
proMin't* rbut u Uuniu**«t* oflicial hud luiulv 

biH w«y to tlu' proMiM'iiil ciijntu), “ bringiii){ a lottor 
to tin- olftH't that tho Kiiip, huMug houni of tho 
rt**torati(»it o' onlor, hiul M-nt him to «'sk what 
iirningomfiit'' Hlionid tw made HlMuit trihuto iiadothor 
niattor**.'' Ho wa* matruciod “ that lU'tiou «h<>uld W 
takoii at cording to tho <‘\i*«luig rulfH." «*tc., <(c ; and 
llu*n tto hint* tt'it* of lho*»o tit-hits oi t’hint'M! 
o<ririn]i«rn wlinh «or\o, btator than an Pitaay, tt> 
ilhiitrato tht natitmal \unit\. After dilating on 
‘•the gloriouH iidiiieiioc t‘\ortod l»v the tw»\t*r<*ignit> 
ttf tho pros* III ilviia-ttv' in Mi’iiriiig tin* tributary 
allogiaiico of Hiirtnah nftt r an intoi niptum of 
tMo n'litiirii tho tonomor-tiorioral gt/t** on to 
tib«f*rv<» that, nlthoufii the* langungo tilt'd in UtO 
dt'ipatoh “ ia nsjiot tful and wubmihfiM! in tho fulWt 
di'gn*o, without u word of w*lf*aHM*rtiuii tir orniganco, 
Htdl tho Kiii^ ho*) not dowrilMil hinifMdf by name and 
Humanio,' anti ban inadts uho of much tliat i« improper 
in the enumeration of hin titloa. It i«i b) 1 m* feared, 
con!ic<|uontly, that the rults of jiropriety might he 
tranagn'WKd in the ndtlrran to the Throne which will 

* Thi« Um rrfaranw to tb« Chiii«w rantwin wkieli rnucta tlwl 
an inforior offii Ui, atltlnMuig • •ludl tiMMriba hiiUMlI 

only br name, tod sot by bit nok or offieul oUtiM. 
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be presented with the tribute ; ” end it is asked that 
a “ proper form ’’ may be supplied from Poking, to 
replace that which was lost among the official archives 
destroyed during the rebellion. It must be admitted 
that the King's letter (as translated into Chinese), 
when the tribute-bearers actually started, goes far 
to justify the pretension. It is couched in terms of 
extravagant humility and adulation: — 

A« Hun-floweT Iwftirc* the aim, so doos all maiikiiid 
turn with adonUion towards yo«r jx^rson. . . . 

owing to war lunl raj»ino on the IxtnlcrH, communication hail long 
been inlerrupted j but the horrors of strife arc now' happily over, 
and the univcnjc rciunutl to tninf|iiility. This letter hox, cuii* 
scqucntly, bt^en n'sjHK't fully druw'ii up,” and is aecompaiiictl by 
the articles stated.^ The whole uro placed in charge of an envoy, 
“who is charged to roH|wctfu!ly convey them to the ivilaoo gattt, 
and to humbly crave tlml his great Majesty tlie Kio[>eror will 
deign to receive the offerings and will furtluir gracinu'^ly lend ear 
to the fmdnigs of olwdiciuM*, respect und submission entertained by 
your vshsal.*’ 

Tlio mission thus heralded crossed the frontier on 

' The following i* a Iwt of tlie IlurtuoM tribntn ; One lottor in 
gold ; a Burmese sUmo imago of the Uod of Longevity ; five tame 
clepliants ; a jviir of ivory tusks, weighing fM) catties (120 lbs.) ; 
three Jade*stcne articles, weighing 210 eattioa llw.) : eight 
gili fmme and niluid mirrors ; two rtxl jeivel gold rings ; two 
more gold ring* ; eight pieces of yellow, red, and green S{»aiiish 
atripcM; ten pieces thick heavy shirtings; ten pieces of foreign 
crape; ten fine handkerchiefs; twenty foreign carpet rugs; 
10,000 sheets of gold Iwif ; 10,000 sheets of silver leaf; eight 
catties of sandal^wocKl ; nine catties of red tuindabwood ; ten 
bottles of scent ; ten bottles of pomade ; four No. 4 sue onia- 
inenied boxes; fifty No. 5 siso ornamental lioxes; five pictures 
of ele|>hanfs ; fifteen peacocks' tads. — Vide /'fill nf/ (^assfle, 15ih 
May, lt57&. 
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Fobnuury Ut, 1B75, nnd )«f% I'eking on tibo ratwni 
jovnif^y on. November 18th of the tmino yenr. 

Avkam.— T he internet of Chinn in Anmun, or 
Annan m it ie tviih'd in ('hintnte rn'ortht, is said to 
(late from 214 Abotit thiit (X'riod, an'ording to 
CiiintMi* »ti*ry,' tiu* I'miM'ntr Tsin-clu-wang oveiTWi 
the n-giori now known us Toiifiking, and traur*]iinut(>d 
thith<T ('hiiu>i*«> luiniheit, who sjia^ad and 

multiidiod, u* ii* the Chim-sc wont, and givuluiiUy 
intnKlucni fho Chincso wntt«'U chnnu t* r, (‘ustums, 
niligiou, uJi ’ cntiro (•y^rom of government and 
politics. Tlic new terriUtry at first forincil an 
integral i»orlioii of the Chinese Empire, under the 
nemo of \giui-!»n ; hut it i** ntd Hiiqtrising that w» 
rmnole a pi^A im e should c\entuuUy seek its itido* 
pendenee, anil this n|tpeiirs to Imve been so fur 
urcomplHhed, alter a seven struggle, aiioiit HTT* a.i»., 
that a native prince was left in jMi«s<'ssion of the 
thn>ne, on eoiidition of sending trilaite every tliii’C 
years. Il would Im tedious to eater into details of 
the next ixto v ears. Tin* storv W full of wars and ro- 
liellions and Ciiiiii'se mronds -soinetuneh to “restore 
order,” soinetinu's to rejdat’e a dethroned king. Tho 
native wivereigns appear to have n-sinted tlie Mmigol 
conifuerors .if China in the tliirteentli cc'iitiiry, but 
were forced to suhniit; nnd the EmiM-ror (Kubki 
Khan) recognirod the reigning family on condi- 
tion, os before, of a triennial tribute, which wa« to 
consist of gold, silver, precioui* stuiKW, medieinc. 


Lrttrm Bdifiamtmi. Tableau fauU>ri«iue de la (>oehiu-Chitte. 
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ivoiy, and rhinoceros horns; a Chinese Resident 
iteing imposed on the coart. 

A further measure of independence seems to have 
l>een arquirod under the Mings ; and the Annamose 
princes seem to have been loth to recognize the 
subsequent ascenih'ncy of the Manchus. It vrns 
not, in fact, till some ycai*s nftf*r North China 
had been subdued that tht'se in\adcrs succeeded 
in ostablisliing their a8«-e»dcncy in the South. The 
roignof the first Mauehu enqieror is commonly dated 
from 1644, but it was not till 16(11 that the King of 
Annum “ w'nt a letter submitting his allegiance ; " 
nor d<K’h ho seem to huM* been very fixed in his 
ideas, oven then, for it is «>uly in 1664 that he “ajiplies 
to be invested as king.” He was ordered, in reply, 
to hand buck the patent and seal of otiiee wliieh he 
had r(*ceived fnun tlio emperors of the last (Ming) 
ilynnuty, when “ his application would Ik* consideretl.” 
I'iually, in 1666, the foniialitics are completed. 
“The heri’ditary I’rinee of Annarii, Le Wei-sliih, sent 
the Ming jiutent and R*al, wheivu{)oii a mission was 
despati'hed hearing the imixTinl letters patent and a 
cnmol-knoh silvcr-gilt wmiI, in order to iiistal him as 
king." Scvcnti'on years later, he Wei-shih has 
been succeeded by Lc Wei-s“hcug, who applies for 
investiture in turn; and again, in 1761, emissaries 
are sent to imest Le Wei-jui, nephew of the pre- 
ceding, carrying with them a new seal made of silver 
inlaid with gold and inscril>ed with Monchu characters, 
for his n.s(>. 

Ije Wei-jui saxims to have htHjn, practically, the 
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butt of hut bouttp; fur now cou>p*t tbo record of 
the ron\iijUiuti wbii'li overthrew the dynaety 
and refultpti iu the vicvaiAutu of IiiHho)» FijiiiieauV 
yroU'gI‘ ir> ttte tbr«*nt% Hitt in^idhuti m-im to have 
bwn hut the cereuiony can liiirtlly have 

been romplettKl Jtcfuiv he wiut fxjwlled frumToiigkiuit. 
“ lu 17K5*," ruiiK thf mtrj, which 1 am tciiiptoil to 
quote «t leii^'th from Mr. Jnittiehon's intoiHiKting 
tnuihlution, “ then' wan iiitemHi ntrife in Annan. Le 
VVei-chi thn w away the wul iiud and the 

peoph'of tilt v-ouiitrv pul lorwurd Vueii Kwoiig-piiig 
n« ehji f. He respei’l fully eoiitimud the funner 
nlliymtiee, and hty^retl 1*» he ullowt'd t<i eoiiie in 
pemm to IVkuio t<i see the Kiuperur." 

(’hum weiiiH to lia\e nequie>a‘i‘ti in the pru{Hiau]. 
The pniviiinal (rea-iirer *»f Kwan^'hi wuh instructed 
to 4‘ou\ey leiternoj iir.e'ititun'. n new sml am* mued, 
and in the followin<> year the \i»it wati paid. The 
niiitnt* wie* to I’on^ratulut*' the Kniperor Kun* 
lunj( on the attaiiimeut r>f hm ei^ditu th year, and on 
the day of the eeremony, the King “ wa* uasignud a 
place next below tiie prmct'n of the f«r*.l order." U« 
wa« mM’ived with high favour, und an extraordinary 
nuuilmr of pre»«eiits tvaa showered iiimuj him, Thu 
opjwrtuniiy seenm to have Imwii taken, also, to suggest 
certain alterations in the iueidemx' of the tribute. 
A vaHsal going to visit his suxenun, in Kuroja', under 
such conditions would prohahly have, asked to have 
it lightened. But the King of Annani wanta the 
dates made more fmjuent; and so a docrei* (1792) 
orders tliat Auuan shall send tribute', hchrefonrmi, 
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every two yeera inetuad of every three as formerly, 
and a misHion to Pekinp; every four years instead of 
every six.” And these modifications were continued 
when, ten years later, the founder of the present 
dynasty sent to ask for investiture in turn ; for 
Yuen Kwan^'-ping’s tenn was sliort. In 1K02, 
“ Yuan Fu-ying (Nguyen-Anl») attacked Annan, 
whereupon the rtjigni ng king abandotuMi tlie seal and 
absconded. Yuan Fu-ying subdued the territory of 
Annan ai»d sent mes.scng<‘rs with tribute to ask for 
investiture*. He also prayc<l tluit a new name might 
be given to hi.s kingilom. In rc'ply, it was ordered 
by decree that tin* name of the country should be 
vliange<l to Yueh-uan, and, in eonforniity with the 
regulathms, Udters pah-ut were, grantc'd conferring 
upon him the rank of king. A new seal was also 
i88uc<l, and the I.ieut.-fti)vt'rnor of Kwangse was in- 
structed to proceed to the country and invest him.” ‘ 

We havo seen that tlu* .\nnamese tribute is held 
to bo due hiennialK ; though, on account of the great 
distance fron» Hue t(» Peking, two quotas are i)er- 
mittod to he sent simultJineously. Every four years, 
accordingly, may 1)C seen, in the J*pkin(j Uazette, a 
record of the arrival and departure of the Annnmeso 
Mission with its stated tribute and imperial pnwntH 
in return. Tlie la.st was in IBBl, and it may not bo 

' This ww th« outoonin of the French episode. The investment 
of Yuen Kwsng-ping nnd Yuen Kwsng-tRnsa seem to point to the 
ntooessful invasion of Tongking by Nhac, an<l tlie Umpumry 
aseondenry of the (Nguyen) prince whom ho placed on the 
throne. 
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ttninterwtinf' tu c{uot« Um to the 

Enipetor, ou th*t occmon : — 

Uf nation, • tnbuUrjr atuto trmn Utiif imtn«tn<Mikl, ItM bf«R 
|ft»ei 0 tji«[y eonfirmetl in lU fmmmim by Ton* It !>«• ImMi 
iK/it tbd doy ithaUl irvHur in four 

witliont On <»4ich (htwhoii liive Imwii 

wnt (hi the 8th My ot lh<‘ dM irnMm of th« Hk of 
Kwingnii, th<* tmi<» bubtttg cono^ rumid, I 

ttm^ugh tli« <to\i nuir <-f Ymir to #Urt^ niwl 

I Hii uiij^HTfr in m ]*im» iii>{^iifiiinK iho l*i tky <if th# 

t^th monn fur admoMKj >ti iiero»>^a tlni frr»utu*r Wlirn I ntcoivmi 
omunaods), I (iIIihI wtth ihAnkfuhii*««« nml ow«i. Th«.i 
th» hilU and # nf hiy country unjoy mx'urity and rf>«l ia 

bumuMr I bav»» your buW^ta ; and wi* lia%vi nnt faiM^ 

li^onurMtnin nftut tu wund uur Wiundmi tribula* Now 

thu day it* at inn 1 uiuu murt , .uid I am aKam rmitUd ii> auml 
my uffurintfa. Truly tinw in U‘ auto* You Imtu dOguodl to oon- 
mdirr my k>)aUy and )uv^, and tho hearla oi my RubjuoUt am 
witiaft^'iJ and grdufid. Am i«v tbo duty uf a vaawil iirinot» gaain^ 
frt^m afiur at th-* Hi*uvonIy AUalf* I fsavu ohtrnutod U» my rnvoy 
Yuan-^aliun, and rilliuta, vannufi to |»p^nbni you. 

In all tiuuibluuw I await your tMiojitanco uf tlmrn, 

It may bn atbb^d that tho fi/i f/r of Murcli 

ifltb najtain>« thn UMJa) report that the miHnion hml 
]>a«4He(l the frontier and ivaehed tin* pn>\ iriciiilcn|ntHl^ 
where the p>verii<d- (mterlained Uiem at a bamiuct. 

* Tlie fullnirin>f i#* a li«t of thi* Annaiinw tnlmtr r 2 olojihanta* 
tmka ; 2 rhn, huniK , 45 c^ittn« fssOollMdof b t«l nnU; 
45 cattiea of grains of pdiadnu* ; GOO oza of luindahiiiood , 500 orj. 
of garrwvaood ; juwa uf natt%*« lulk ; 100 of whita 

ailk ; 100 pM*ce« of raw Mlk \ |O0 uf aativo clutL'^In ad* 
dition to ih^ irgiibr trihul«^, thuo} ara i*atrar>nltnary «»coa«ionw^ 
aQch aa marria^^is, birtbday^i i^tuang rd agf>, eonrmaUonw^ ak,, whan 
the Court of Hta* is kmnd to arnd two pan of «l«pltatiYs iuaks# 
four rhinocaroa boms, 100 rolls uf each uf tbrn^ diifcruni kinds of 
satin, and 100 adU uf cotton cloth. 
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His Excellency adds, moreover, that having noticed 
that “ the miRHiun wa« ill-supplied with clothing, 
insufficient, indeed, to supply chtiugeA for so long a 
journey, he presented them with a further supply of 
silk and fur ehdhing at his own ex])ense ! ” 

We have s<*<*n that a notahle feature in the tribu- 
tary relatioiihliip is the Jifeeptane*' from the Emperor 
of a Bt‘al of otfire ; and it th not a little <-uriouH to 
olmcrv'e that, when aigning tlie new tr(‘aty imposed 
on him l)y the Freneh, the King pave up to M. 
Eaten/ltre the seal so held hy his predeeesstu's, which 
the P'rench forthwith destn»ye(l. 

The nature of ('hina’s eounection with what she 
now calls tlie Kingdom of Vueh-nnn may he judged 
from the above outhtie ; and it may he jtidge<l also 
with W'liat <h*gree of truth the French could preh'ud 
to regard tho connect iou us having only a legendary 
interest. 

The Lu'CRifS. — The little group of islands known 
as the Liuchius are. the sulijeet of a mixed claim, 
which recently brought ('hinn and Japan to tho 
verge of w'ar, and which ^till remains unsettled. 
Ikying midw’ay between th(' two countries, they have 
not iinruitumlly fallen under tho influence of f>oth ; 
and the manifestation hy Japan of an inelination to 
annex them altt>gcthor, gave the signal for an angry 
protest by Chinn. 

The suzeminty of China seems to date from the 
acet^ssion of tho Ming d\mnsty, towanls the close of 
the fourteenth century, when Hung-^m, tho first 
Ming emperor, persuaded them to acknowledge de- 
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peudoncy ; and thcwn oiu'c natAblialuKl, have 

contmuoil .tu Ih’ fu'iuiowiHigod to the pnMeut day. 
Succentivi* |)rifict*e mtdved invt‘«titure at the 

iiaikditof nil Imjwnul and tn‘nt tliecuMt«»maiy 

tribufi* ' to tin* enpital. 

At tin* saiiK* tinic, liowi < t, tlu* iHlandi* mvm Ut 
Jiave iiudv'r tin* inli)i«*iic<* of StitMuiiju, and wort* 
n’jnmlt'd »« w» an of thnt princi- 

pality that, on th<‘ uliohtion of fciidalHUi and iwwum})- 
tion of [)i<w«*r hv the Mikado, they won' r«‘orjfiuii*<»l 
on the Mtnu- ’'mtin;; an the lost of Japan, iiud made 
n profoot nral < list ru t. 

Whotlior ol tlioir own motion or undor (’hinoHO 
inspiration it would Im liitiioult (o dotoiinint*, thu 
inhahituntH |)otiiion<'d (‘liiiiu apiinst thi«i undiH^utmN] 
absorption, and t’hina roinoiwtrafod cnerxel ioally 
on behalf of her /<ro/'';/i'. The diwjiufi* n'lwhtid m 
ni'Ute staj/o. and was inon' than once nearly t'seapinjf 
from the hands of diploniuoy. It wan, however, 
bixaijLtht baok within tiio paths of lu ootiation under 
the adviee of tioneral (Jrnnt, at the time of hii) vwit 
to till* Hast , and Japan«*-4‘ and t'liinem* plenipo- 
tentinnod vri*re duly eoniinihsiojK’d to briiift about on 
np;rc*c*nu‘nt. This look the aiinplc form of dividing 
tlic pnipcrty, Japan taking the northern and China 
the iwiutlieni half ; and on this basis everything 
aeeined aetlled ; the day was even fixed for the ex- 
change of ratilieutious, and for entry on posMMuion 

‘ Th« liuehinan trihiitn renrisUi nf Ittepcculiof Mt]iiiar, 80 
l«Mabi of copper, aiu) 10 {wcule of who* tie. 
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of the reepective uIaekIs, whea suddenly the Chinese 
backed out. They had, they said, been instructed 
to negotiate terms of agruoment ; but the terms, 
when come to, luid neccHsarily to be submitted for 
the Emperor's iiiHtructioiis, and lie desired to consult 
the Grand Superinti-ndents of Tnule before deciding. 
Considering this a deliberati* slight, and failing to 
hold the Cbines(> to tlunr bargain, the Japanese with- 
drew from tlu* iH'gotiatioii, nuil dcclarod the agree- 
ment null. The (piestiou was thus blown back into 
the air; but the Juptuiesc rciiiaiu in pitssession. 

Siam. — Siam is alho das-ed by the Chinese among 
tributary states, but the Siamese themselves deny 
the impeochmout. I.<M>king at the facts from an 
Oriental point of \iow, however, it is difficult to 
escape the conelusidu that there is ground for 
the Chinese pretension ; an<l that the simple fact is 
that SSiam, alone among the ( 'eh'stial sivts'llitos, has 
thrown otf her tniditional nllegianee. It si'enis be- 
yond dispute that, for sevenil eenturies, the Siamese 
rulers sent triennial einliassies with presents to 
Poking ; though they have now, for thirty years, 
given up the custom, and are willing to minimize its 
original imjvort. We ma\ ([Uote, from the aix’hives 
of Peking, two instanee- in illustnition of the prac- 
tice. In the twidftli year of Kanghi (a.o. 1(J73), 
“ the kingdom of Siam applied for investiture. 
The imperial |>ateiit and a eaiiiel-knob ^ilver-giIt seal 
wore issued to the tribute miNssongers.” And whan, 
a century later, a new “ chief of Siam named Ching- 
hwa sent messengers with tribute, carrying a letter 
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luiMjpig to W enroll^l m » f^^udatory/’ * the Chi0W» 
Cubinct iijj^ain m*nt hint h ttow and a ailvir* 
gilt seal in mTonltinc*^ with Ihit^ j)n*c«*<lonL 

Two fUKiuiKmts puMidted vtMiK ago in tha 
ShAtijidiui < mible m to obtain a ftiUer in- 

sight into ilu* ftu*t^ of th** i*m\ Tluw apiteaml 
ill tin* PiUtht tho c1oa<>i of IKCO^ 

II tmiidatiou of u nif*oi!*nal fiom tlio High Offieiala 
of Fohkiru. stating (hat a nM|uo*<t had reaeliail 
tlk<*in Iroin SUun lu la* |arimttod to ro*mimo tho 
do**]>Ht4li itf ^Uiuti had hron inti^miptedi 

th«*n for oitrhto* n \<*urh owing to tin* <li*it«rlH*d atatc 
of tin* nnjiui* during tin* Tapping Ih-hollion. Her 
ruh IN hud I Npio'-^'i'd to a ThuuNt* otfi< ud, who wan 
H4'nt to lianukok to buy n<HMl for tin* Kiwhow 
AiNonuh In V v I'^lj to n v^nmo iirna* iiitinukt< rt'bitioiia ; 
and In* uinh rtook to bu tin* boaror i»f a ao-eallcd 
‘*jH*tition/ \\U\ih tin* iiioiiiorialiHt*^ now wnt up for 
tin Iinpi rm1 do* Thi** donnnont, a^ traiiHlati'^l 

in tin* pugn«^ trl tin* l^*!htij tno /*//<, wio to the fol* 
lowing vrtVrt : — 

**(lur rult*iw fn^m biWKi 

hy Oh* ('« toti 0 Stio igin, and Imvc^ paid tnUitt^ wiUimit 
th’ r d \f-ftr llio.furtg^ e 

all i^mb.irt+y Mimnng fu\m wlnUn r it hiul |>r»- 

‘ Th*‘ trO vii^ /w* learn fnrH.i Mr. 

#‘xcir‘rj»la fr*5) iIj* Hhu tiMi) of 

rhino^^^rm h^rni*, doplont rardamnmK, laku aro^xl, Itieraljan 

caaam h>;urMi and MtinUl w«r kI, «1xmj Aud MajHiti wckk 1| i9Ut4*h^ 
gaintiog**, auiphur, caimplior, k ii^tuilicnk' »kiM aikl iniicodnk' 

t Ttii« NorihChm //frm/if, UUi Dwremben 1Sr»9,ttid Itth 
April, 1$70. 
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««ia«d la pmy !«» •» hifoiititw wai tttadktd tod ifMdled in tiw 
iiiiigbl»oiiifbaod of Yimg^boDg, in Hdn«ii. Tha pfineipit lingufaH 
won kUW, tn aiiifoy wmtodad, and tha imperial praaenta ware 
loit « « , In tha ftaoond year of Tdngchib, the GoTemor^GoiiaMd 
of Oantan noiiftad tUt the r<K\uoaia piefarred hy that ambaaay 
had Wa aacHHlad hut that no Htcps had bean taken to vaiam 
tUanka for the imperial favour thus diaplayad. On this, my prin^ 
eipal Miniaiaia draw up a |M*tition netting forth that tha Knlava 
of Siam ha^re rvni^tfully and loyally rendered tribute to tha 
Calritial Boveroigiu fnim generation to ganeraiiont and that their 
duiiaa aa auhoidiiiatre have Wn faithfully discharged. Since the 
eeeond year of llienfung^tt reign tribute liad not, however, been 
forwarded, owing to the dittlurbed Mtate of the Celeatial Empire 
reiideritig ite mfe trunait iinjMiwtible. ... Were it, however, 
ailowalile to forwartl the trihute to Tientain, an embaaay could 
lie apecialty formed.'* To thi« application no answer had been 
roeeiveii, and oa (('^mtiuueii the king) I, who have lately 
aanended the throne, am anxious to ^pay tribute as has been cue- 
lomary, t respectfully pray your direction as to how I shall 
fOtpceeil*' 

It inuat be* admittiMl that if this version of the 
ileapalvli ran lx* triHtod, tht* admission is complete of 
the various points rc<|um‘d to establish tributary 
rohitionship. The ombassv in question was on its 
way to solicit investiture ; the periodicity and con- 
tinuity of the tribute* are admitted, and the request 
for permission to chanji;e the route is an admission of 
the existing rule. 

Hnwever that may be, the publication of these 
documents evoked from Bangkok a semi-official pro- 
test Against Uic assumption of China and the 
inference drawn, to the following effect ; — 

Burmoh sad Coehiu-Chius wvre tributary, yes I sad both bed 
ftitdeavaavad la tluaw o0 their allegimoe, but had lailad* But 
Sim hid asm come iato ocJltaiou with China, and tmm had 
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In lh*|ip 1S50^ tin Ki^r Minfwl hli to («»ii 

111# X«bMMni)i CUn«ii« ritip #iai» md fh* SliiiMni 

vMbti U in tii« IrMti ; pd tii# King Hiiii an 

iinbMicbr lo go #ii4 Mfc for Irloudly folfttiono wuh ChliiA. Tlio 
^Enpior ftO()iii««eod, ond opnod tlM port of CmUm; Imt Uio 
Qiipio «xt^l »urh henry dutko that the Siamm tradeif loft 
The Xing theu eeni enother embgieedor oKerge of a royal 
letter, with a m qoeet to giro annual preeenU to China m oedar p 
aarethedvitiea’* Thu requeat alao waa granted. ** An amhaaiidor 
wia pmiitted to go once in three yean, and Siam obtained 
pnrilegei for the veoaela which conveyed him. . . . The Empror 
pre a great amount f proftanta in return ; and the Siameae* 
preeiving thu to be to their advantage, eontinued to aond 
preaenta aa a uniform pnoiice ; but the^ did ao out of a deaire to 
•eeure thn advantagen of trade, and for that piiriioae only/* 

And ao again with referenee to the allegeil application for 
inreatiture ** A new wivercign having aecended the ihronOi royal 
Jettera were deaptehed to all nationa m friendly treaty relatioiia 
^to China the aaine aa to other countries ; although, no preaenta 
having been sent for eighteen years, it was not clear whether ilte 
Ooveimnent of Clitna would receive them ; ao a letter was 
written asking to send an ambseeador with presents by the ttear<>r 
ionte of Tientsin *' The Chinese refused, replying that ** to allow 
the ambaseador to go by Tientsin would be contraiy to custom : 
lei him be sent by way of Canton, aa formerly ' The Siamoae 
Govamment received thu intimation with regret^** aa they had 
wished to send an embassy vi4 Tientsin ui ihe hop that it would 
be treated aomewhai in the eame manner as those which had 
been sent by western nationa As it was, the matter had been 
dropped ^ until the Government of China waa willtug to leoeive 
them in what the Siamese Government eonstdered a ptoym 
manner/* 


The ejcplaaation io plauniblc, and tiie attempt to 
put the preneut-giving practice in a light favoumble 
to Stuneae intelligenoc and independence, ingenipiie ; 
hut we cau hardly blame the Cbineae for teguvdiitg 
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tbeM pcriodioAl miMions as tributaiy in their degree. 
It is not essential that a natum ahomld be conquered 
to become tributary ; and Siam appears, for her oeti 
purposes, to have fulfilled certain requirements — 
until, having broken through the custom for a while 
during the Tapping Robfllion, she concluded to reject 
it altogetlier, and try to pbice her relations on the 
sumo footing us those of western i>owers. As a 
matter of fact, the (jovemmont has since acted in 
accordance with the parjMiw licru expressed. That 
is to say, not only has it taken no further stops 
to re-ojKsn politi(‘al iiiUTcourse, but, when China 
sent on envoy to Bium, to recpiire that the 
des)>atch of tribute should Ih> resumed, he is said to 
have eucounterod a peremptory refusal. Nor, 
curiously enough, do the Siamese appear to have 
lost anytlung by their n'calcitrance. Ships flying 
the white oleplumt of Siam are admitted into the 
Chint'sc ports open to foreign trade, on the same 
footing as those of other nations havuig the most , 
elaborate treaty rights. 

W'e have now glanced, in suceession, at the various 
kingdoms which really fall under the shadow of the 
(ireat Empire. W e find the dependence implicit in 
tlte case of Corea and Annam ; slighter and luora 
vogue in the ejwe of Hunnah and Kepaul; while 
Siain has altogether broken off tributary relations, 
and the Liuchiu Islands arc a subject of dispute 
between China and Japan. The origin of the rela- 
tiouship may have been different in different cases. 
In that of Annam it grew out of colonisation ; in that 
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of Bumah it ■eeniR toI»i«boeniiiiiwM4 by military 
force ; while Siam sonufat it foi' piurpoaea of com- 
mercial advantage. But it w hard to escape the 
oonchiaioQ that nations which are held boitad to 
send given present*, by given routes, at given inter- 
vals, and which conform to the obligation, are 
“ tributary ” ; or that rulers who are held bound to 
address the Emperor witli nearly the same form of 
respect that would bo used by a Viceroy, are “ de- 
pendent,” in the sense which the Chinese claim. 
And not only so, hut— with the exception of Siam, 
which, as we have scon, lias thrown off the yoke, and 
Ncpaul, which probably yields to the pressure she 
feels on her northern frontier — there is reason to 
believe that, so far from feeling the obligation 
irksome, they have thought it a high privilege to be 
allowed to bosk, at given intervals, in the sunshine 
of the Imperial presence. How far that sentiment 
may be affected by recent events is a question diffi- 
cult to answer. It seems hardly possible the Empire 
should escape, with undiminishod prestige, from an 
ordeal making manifest it* inability to protect its 
vassals. But custom has, in the East, a wonderfully 
enduring force ; and Cliina has for centuries loomed 
•0 large in the eyes of her neighbours, that her 
influence will probably survive, with little apparent 
injury, the effect of her discomfiture. 



CHAPTER VI. 


FRANCE AND SIAM. 

Tni»rT«rom years have passed since Napoleon III. 
waa persuaded to utilize the Expeditionary force 
then UQ ita way back from Tientsin, to conquer 
Cochm>China and found a French colony at Saigon. 
There were great potentialities in the enterprise, end 
the ** forward " school of politicians were not sloir to 
moke them evident. It was discovered that Cam* 
bodia had been tributary to Annam as well as to 
Siam, and that the duty devolved upon France of 
assuming the ocsponsibilitics and privileges of her 
new acijuisition. Then the dual suzerainty was 
found inconvenient; and negotiations were entered 
into which resulted in the cession, by Shun, of the 
sole protiH'torate to France — with the reservation, 
only, that Cambodia should never be incorporated 
as a Coi'hin-Chinese province. Then an expedition 
sent, under M. de Lagn^e, to explore the Heikong, 
detected advantages that would result from plant* 
ing the, French flag along its banks ; and when 
Dupuis had proved the practicability of reaching 
Yunnm fay way of Hanoi, it occurred to eertain 
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p«o{>1« in Ptrit «iid st Sn%on M it lAndd be 
well to oe«upy Toogking. The deBirebility hed 
now become evident of etoengthening the Oeatml 
Power whoee outlying dependencies had been de< 
tached, and the blessings of civilization in the 
shape of a French protectorate wore conferred upon 
Annam. 

It seemed now, for a moment, that the natural 
limit of things had been reached. The Annameae 
empire had be(‘n once more compacted, and the 
mountains which separate it from the valley of the 
Meikong fonii an admirable scientific frontier. But 
historical students discovered that the kings of Cam> 
bodia had once owned a much larger territory than 
they now possessed, and that former kings of Annam 
had collected tribute m the Meikong valley. France 
clearly inherited all rights and duties this might be 
hold to imply ; and the potential claim was worked 
up till M. Ribot was moved to declare, two years ago, 
in the Chamber of Deputies, that all the countries 
lying eastward of the Meikong, from the point where 
it leaves China, should belong to France.” Now, 
the bearings of this observation, like an equally 
fiunous one of Captain Cuttle’s, lie in the application 
of it. English interest is keenly concerned in tbe 
maintmumce of Siam as a buffer State between 
Bonash and French territory. That interest might 
remain languid so long as French activity was eon* 
fined to the lower Meikong ; but it might conceivably 
become sente It the claim were pudii^ to its poten- 
tial limitB ; for it not mdy involves the annayiatioini nf 
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a rcficn tonitfwiuit kinw ttuin Antuun itwslf, aribidi 
Sinn aUegw to have lieeii under her oimjuwiietioB 
for more than a hundred yean, but it would involve 
the aiigmncat of France with our own frontier in tiie 
north, and the alniorption of territory which the 
AngloBurmeae IVUnaitatiun Commianon has just 
ceded to Siam, It will srarc'cly be wasted tune, 
therefore, to review certnin facts that bear upon the 
Freneh claim. Puhtieai Injundaries in the Far East 
are frtv|uontly ilbdefiued ; and in tlie Indo-Chinese 
Itenintmla, especially, warfare seems to have been 
well-nigh constant and the Umgle of races to have 
btH’otne well-nigh inextricuhie. Certain historical 
outlines are, however, iMTc»‘j>tiblc, and history is 
always uw>ful in throwing light on modem develop- 
ment. 

French W'lations with Siam date back, as is well 
known, to the days of Ia>uim XIV. ; and tbou|^h t he 
episode forms a well-known chapter of Oriental 
history, the details an* suificiently ctuious to deserve 
riK'apitolatina at a tine* when Republican statesuen 
«M>«m lient on nwiving the p,)licy and {nojects of the 
Client Mmiarvb. Many strange tliinga were d<me 
during those early days of European adventure when 
Holland and Portugal an«l France and Ro glaiol were 
stritdng witli jtwlous rivalry to obtain 
and commercial privtlegtM along the coostdine of 
Soutbera Asia ; but it wovdd be hard to fiiyf m 
dent snrpaming in eccentricity the attempt " rHf by 
the FrWM9h to cemveri and Smtiri 

wees enrioua tiauws in numy ways. Nations that 
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wm tKwtil« to mik otiior fit Einope OMrrtid dnir 
4|«Mt«b to Indk smI lado^CItuA. Scetai tiuMt «ii« 
in rivotry at Rabm auriad tlieir diffinraaoes to Qam 
■ad JI«tNin. Individoii ■d'voatonn want oarviiig 
out for thrmiwivcw <«merM that led to power aad 
fortune. Intriinie wur ranpaat, diplomary litUe 
ficrupulotM, aad the propagaada m'erbeariag in 
fanatical activity and aggrvMion. One of the no«t 
dinwolute of ktngn wan finding aalvation under the 
wMiurtivr influence of Madame de Maintenon aad 
i*«re k Chaute : Odhert waa trying to puah Freandi 
commerce ; utd tioth were willing toeatabtiah French 
influence in Siam, with a view to the advancement of 
the ('hurrh, the exteneion of trade, and the exalta* 
tion of the monarch who conceived himaclf the iin* 
penKMuiti<»ii <»f France. When, therefore. Mgr. Patlu, 
who had been luwpitably entertained by King Fhra 
Nnmi, returned to Europe with project* of oodeeiaa* 
tical, pcditical, and commerrial adventure, he gained 
a ready hearing at the French Court. 

Phm Neimi, who wa« then King of Siam, eeema ta 
have been conatitutionrily liberal. He had not only 
admitted the Hngliah and Dutch to trade in hM 
dominkma, but had aent to Goa to invite eommaidal 
relations with the Fortuguiwe. There win, therefore, 
nothing surprising in his willingness to reesetve the 
French ; though it is by no means nnUlcdly that p<diti» 
ed motives may have predisposed him to welcome re* 
htfons with a country which stood out as a rival to 
HoBand. The Dutch Power loomed laige, at that 
ejpnchi fo tim Eastern aeae, aiid a lung of Kam ini^ 
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think it wi»B to cultiwte ifood relations witib the 
Soveroif^t who had just oonclutled the Treaty of 
Kiniojifuen. 'Fho rnifwioniuries naturally took every 
of'portunity to extol Jiis j{TvatiM*»«, for the firmer the 
foothold Frauee could jitiiu the stronffer would be llie 
position of the ('hurch in Siuiu. When, therefore, 
the Vtintmr, hriit'Ufinjf IcttiMn and presents from 
l.oais XrV., arrived ofl' the month of the Meinam (in 
KoptciulMT, ItJSO), DcHlandert-Boim'au was idlowed 
at! the conimcinal facilities he could desire, and Phra 
Nniui was pcrMumleil to spud a responsive Embassy. 
Tlnve Siain»**te ofhetalsand u suite of twenty persons, 
nceompanied by a French priest as conductor and 
i«terpn>tcr, set sail in the same year. But the ship 
which carrieil them was hi^f, with all on board, in a 
hiirncane oil' the coaxt of Madap^ascar ; and it was 
not till three years hiti r that a Siamese Embassy put 
ill an actual appeanuice at Vcnuiilli‘s. 

The broad outline of the ensuiiijf episode forms, of 
coursi*, a well-known chapter of Oriental history ; 
but its details went hidden away in the French 
Colonial andiives till M. Lanier* had the happy 
thought of dismtemiig them at a moment when 
Fnmeh interest in Indo-China had received a freah 
impulse. Confinnatorv- researches at the Quai 
dX)nmy subtitH|uently enabled M. Marcel* to odd 
some ipiaint particulars to the narrative ; and we ore 

' “RsIstKiDS d« k France ct <ln Kojaome ds Hism, dbe.” Yw- 
atiUM,t8KI. 

* •' L’BspMiticn de Swm cn 16ST." S*tut dt rXirdd^t OrttKt, 
OctoW-ltcoamlwr, iaS4. 
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wdabted to tlieM writers tor a story of ronumtie 
adventure, of nuserapaloiw intr^ue, of pretension on 
the part of Fram'o, and rosentmeut and eventual 
reboUion in Siam, that might tax uur credulity if it 
were lean well sutiionticated by extant records. The 
records, however, are there — French as well as 
Siamese: lettern from kinga and ministers, from 
envoys and missionaries, from military officers and 
commercial agents — uiul they have onaldod the 
picture to be reproduced with circumstantial <letail. 
Greek and Jesuit, uhbe and factor, ambassador and 
uiandarin, assitnie their places upon the stage, and 
adord a curmu** picture of the motives which pre« 
> ailed in the French Court and ilisturbcd the F^tem 
world during the closing years of tlie seventeenth 
century. 

By one of thow' romaiitie chances to which the 
tiincH wen* favourable, a Greek naini'd Phaulkou had 
found his way to the Siamese capital, and had suc- 
ceeded in attaining a position of considerable wealth 
and power. His commercial talents hod recom- 
mended him to the Prime Minister, who had, in turn, 
recommended Itiiu to the King; and both seem to 
have trusted him largely in the management, at 
least, of foreign and commercial affairs. This man 
appears to have thrown himself heart and soul into 
the French interest. If it is often difficult to gauge 
the character of hvmg statesmen in days of complete 
publicity, it is much more difficult to appreciate the 
motives that influenced a Greek adventurer holding 
a difficult position at an Oriental Court, two cen- 
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turiw titgo. Venn, Lsnier and Marcel q>pdar to 
eoneor in regarding him aa an uneerapuloue intrigoer, 
carrieM of the intereste of a too confiding master. 
But the surmise may be admissible tliat his motives 
were leas wholly selfish. Tim elevation of a foreigner 
could hardly fail to excite the envy, hatred, and 
malice of StameHC courtiers, and Phaulkon might well 
fuel the want of extenor support. It is by no means 
unlikely that in forwnnling French interests, in pro- 
tucting French missionaries, and admitting French 
Huldiem, be may have Imwii influenced measurably by 
a desire to make powerful frieitds. But it is not un- 
reasonable to supp^Me that he was actuated, also, by 
a wish to BWure political supjiort for Siam. The 
Power which liad just annexed Bantam was impor- 
tuning for conct*s8ious on the «‘oast of Tenasserim, and 
Phra Kami seems to have been in full accord with 
PhauUton's policy of setting up France as a counter- 
poise to Holland. If the Most Christian King aimed 
at wholesale conversion wliore Phaulkon contem- 
plated toleration, and at military and political pre- 
dominance where he contemplated alliance, it is not 
fair to hold the Greek altogether responsible. What- 
ever his defects, he app<‘ar8 to have promoted com- 
merce, inspired witM* laws,' and helped the King to 
hold at bay the Burmese, who were soon to settie the 
question of Tenasserim by reaving it once for all from 

* Mm. Lwbawww toll* u* tlwt hs M atUl Niaembena hr bit 
nun* Vtobs-ym (eool wfadon) ; Uwt tn»w of hfr 
kandiMOik uo itUl viaibl* u Um Uwa, bnildinei, lad fortifieatiou ; 
•ad Uwi SO bmvoUow work* an aUll •ttribotod to ^id«, gtaii, 
devil*, n» to tbs Virha.j«n!— “The Bngliab GovenusM st Uui 
gto—to Coail’* Loudon, 1971. 
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mmsilEBhln }>kMse in ttm nanrativn tbat ifc araa naott* 
any to fix attentkm upon hit penonality, in ordav 
to appreciate one of the principal forcea in the pdi* 
tical game. 

It has been noted that the first Siamese Emiaaariea 
were engulfed before reaching the Cape. But the 
news had not reached Ayutliia three years after the 
event. Mgr. Pallu had, in the meantime, been again 
to Europe and brought back fresh letters from Louis 
XrV., which I'hra Narai waa jwrsuadcd to acknow- 
ledge by standing other envoys — personally conducted, 
again, by a Frc'ndt priest. The fact that this 
Mission sailed in an English ship may serve to 
indicate that the French Company had not yvt 
availed itself very largely of the opening offered ; 
and this comparative subordination of the com- 
mereial to the clerical element is a leading fisature 
in the entire episode. Tlio rcdigioiis idea, as 
Deschamps hss pointed out,' was in the ascendant. 
In the charters of the West India as well as of the 
East India Companies — under Richelieu ns well aa 
Colbert — the duty of promoting Christianity is 
connoted with the extension of commerce; and it 
is evident from the records before us that the idea 
dominated Louis XIV. in his dealings with Siam. 
Gdbert and de Seignelay might see wiadom of 
encouraging ocanmorre, and of competing witii 
Holland for the wealth which enabled her to hold 
out against France in Europe ; but la (%aiw 


' *' niotob* de la Qaeatkm Colimiah «s Fnaoe.” Fairia, 1W1.( 
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^^ 611 % hsA a hand m «haping the oomw ef 
mtgotiafeioiis. A return Emba«wy was decided on. 
A converted Protestant named do Ghaumont and a 
converted rake named do Choisy were selected as its 
chiefs; and the following extract from their in- 
struetions will explain, better than any dissertation, 
the objects it ha<l in view : — 

**Tli 0 princ^ipal object [wrltw do Heignelay] which Hia Migesty 
h«d in istniving U) nn embaftsy to Siam i» the hope, which 
the tnimouenoe have given, of tho advautege that religion would 
derive ; and the hopee thoy have ronceiveii, on suSiciontly p)au« 
aibte grounda, that Uia King of Smni, touched by thie mark of 
eeteeoi, would finally inukc up his mind (acheveroit de ee det^r* 
miner) to embrace the Chrtalian religion for which he haa 
already shown much inclination. His Majesty relies with the 
greater oonSdence that his intent 1011 in this respect will be 
executed, as he knows that the Sicur ('haumont makes particular 
profeasiou of piety. 

** His Mjgeaiy wnhea also, in this voyage, to procure all posaibla 
advantages for the commerce of his subjecta in the Indiea.*’~*eto«, 
etc. 

Tlic French had, in the meantime, evidently been 
placed on a moat friendly footing : the missionaries 
had been allowed to institute Htiitions and establish 
hospitals ; while Doslandes had been given every 
facility for commence, and had only his superiors to 
thank if the Knglish and Dutch were allowed to 
do the bulk of the Inkiness. Do Ghaumont had a 
gorgeous reception, in which every possible con- 
cession was made to European custom. The mis- 
fortune was that the whole edifice was built upon 
illusion. While Phra Narai wanted a defensive 
alliimcc, and Phaulkon wanted support and Colbert 
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utatod 0QnuD«tv% Louis wautod tiio idat of « grand 
diploniatic t'unvcnsioD. And so, while the King 
talked about Holland, and Phaulkt>n talked ootn* 
raeroe, de Chaumoot talked conversion, about whieh 
JPhra Narai had never drtMuued. llie Greek did his 
utmost, as interpreter, to round off the edges of the 
rcmversatiou ; )iut eventually the shock came. To 
a direct ({uestiou i»y de Chaumont, the Siamese 
monarch replied drily diet he saw no reason for 
abandoning a religion which his countrymen had 
exercised uniutemiptcdly for more than lUtHK) years ! 

The disillusion was terrible; and the envoys 
appear to have realisid tliat the conclusion of a 
treaty* giving ample facilities to inissionarii^i and 
remarkahh' I'oneessions to the Company cfjuld not 
bo expeeUd to rotupensaU*, in the eyes of die Most 
Christian King. 'Hie view of the Siamese, “diat 
heaven was a gn«at palace which could Iw reached hy 
many roads,” would he simply lucomfirehensihle to 
the momiri'ii who was ulsiut revoking the Edict of 
Kontes ; and i’hatilkon met blank inattention when 
be broached the question of on offensive and d<r> 
feusive allinnce to which all these concessions had 
doubtUvm bc^'u intendt**] to lead uj), llie resoiukrtvi 
of Greek subtlety were not, however, oxlmusted. 
Foiled in his attempt to come to an understanding 
with the French Envoy, he looked about for other 
means, and found in a Jesuit named Tachard u 
congenial ally. The disciples of T.ioyola have ahray# 

* Siguml at Louvo (dm Kiaffa palai-a) hj «1« CSiaumount tnU 
Piaalkcm, lOtli DfcenlMf, IS(*5. 
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ben willing to mix poUticB wito religioa ; end hnve 
often mixed ihmn, in the East, to their own detriment. 
In eriiditioD and supplenem Tachord eeema to linve 
been e typical ineiDl>«a* of the order. He threw 
himielf into Phaulkon'tt plana ; and de Choiay frankly 
admitB that ho and de Chaumont became, hence- 
forward, more puppets on the stage. 

It was resolvi-jl to cany the negotiations to Paris; 
and Phra Kami a'os persuaded to despatch a fresh 
Embassy, of which, it need hardly be added, Tachard 
was to Im) the inspiring genius. Failing a dramatic 
conversion, |>olitienl pn“*<‘ininenee might conciliate 
the vanity of the French King; and a Jesuit might 
persuade Jesuits that more gradual methods would 
be more likely to ivsuit in success : the missionaries 
had ample opiKirtunitivs to jireach, and proselytize 
if they couhl ; and J'haulkon offered to admit French 
garrisons into the ports of Mergui and Bangkok. 
The bait took. The Siamese were received with 
distinction at Versailles ; and a responsive Embassy 
was sent, under l.a Loultere and Ctiberet de la 
Boullaye, accompanied by a detachment of troops' 
under Des Farges who was to take {Kmsession of the 
proffered ports. Louis was willing, perhaps, to 
procure the Coiiifioguie des ludes some compensation 
for the loss he was inflicting on it by forbiddimg the 
importation of Indian cottons, which were fodnd to 
cennpete inconvonieutly with French manofactares. 
It seems, moreover, to have been impressed upem 
him that the establishment of commerce would best 
condnee to the exemition of his other purposes ; for 
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tlt» Envoy* wra iartnieted to nwttra Iw Fimi^ 
on oitet do’fiiiio tent i« eomirioroe do tontM 1 m 
J adM": lomombering olvrayi^howovMftlinttlieVM^ 
motktii vi rolifcioo is tho ulterior object which his 
Xsjetiy hse in view! Ln I^ub^re, accordingly, 
was to infonii himself about the politics, resonrces, 
military strength, and general cmidition of the 
country ; Ct^lieret was to negotiate a commercial 
treaty ; while I>(« Farges was to fortify himwlf 
in the promistKl positif^ns, with the aid* of work- 
men whom he was to nvjuiro from tho King of 
Siam. 

The Knvoyg sot «iUI from Brest on March 1st, and 
reached tho Moinani on September 2Tth, 1687. But 
again the divergence between the pretensions of 
Louis and the intentions of I’hra Narai became 
quickly apparent. The ideas of France were the 
exaltation of the Church and military occupation 
and predominance in Siam ; but Phaulkon declined 
to hand over the promised fortresses unless the 
French took an oath of fidelity, not only to the 
King but to himself! Au Koi de Siam, passe 
encore,” was the not unnatural exclamation ; ** main 
a Phaulkon jamais.” Rather tlian go back empty- 
handed, however, they consented to the exigency, 
though the event was to prove that the obligation 
lay lightly on their minds: and the Greek then 
fulfilled his portion of the compart. French gar- 
risema under Des Farges and Du Bruant were 
admitted into Bangkok and Mergui ; ample privi- 
higes were given to missionaries ; and Cdberet was 
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enabled to conclude a trc'aty which gave the Com^ 
pany complete frcK^dorn of trade, with civil and 
criminal jurindiction over its servants, the right of 
establishing factories wUvre it pleased (en quelque 
lieu que ce H<»it du ro>auinc*), the promise of an 
island near Mergui — a treaty, in fact, w'hich gave 
something like* a monopoly of foreign trade with 
every conceivuldc facility for carrying it on. La 
Ix^ubt'^re, howevtn^ kept harping on the question of 
religion with a pcrsistt^nce that may well have 
seemed inexplicHl)lt* in face of the large toleration 
that had hcori promit-cd and decreed. It was diffi- 
cult, indcHul, for anyone wlio retained a measure of 
common waisr* to ivalize the fatuous credulity of 
Louis about this royal an<l national conversion, 
which the rnihsionaries diuigled before his eyes and 
which the A rnbaaMuIors were instnicted to press for 
as a sort of diidomntic cuncession. If [wrote La 
Bruyf^n*] — 

*‘lf aiwarfd ur llmt \hv m rei motive of the Siamese 
Kmbaefiiy via to induce the Moat Cliti!jlian King to renounce 
C*hriatiinity, and j;ive frw* courM^ to Uuddhiat priesta who were 
making their way into our hoiixen to commend their religion to 
our wivea and child nm and ouwelve**, who had built pagodas in 
the middle f*f onr b^wna and #,ot up metal imagea to be adored-*— 
With vhat laughter and contempt Rhould we not received such an 
extravagant proposition * Yet we go 6000 milea over sea to make 
•erioudy* t<^ all thoM« jH*oplea, proi<»itioii8 which must appear to 
them equally foohah and ridiculous/’ 

Even that picturo fails to I'cpresent the fall ex- 
travagance of the situation, for “those peoples” 
were actually permitting what would have appeftred 
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to monstroiu if tibet attuition luid be«n rovemdt 

* k 

But that was not enonglu If Phaulkon pointed to 
llte toleration aflbrded, the Envoys cejoined that 
mosques and Hindu temples vcro tohtrated also ; and 
desired that the King should bo told, in so many words, 
that Louis* object was the advancement of Chris- 
tianity ! — not tolerance, in fact, but intolerance — the 
imposition on Siam of the regime which be was impos- 
ing on France. No wonder the worldly-wise Tachard 
could scarcely veil his contempt under a hint that 
the ApcKitolic Missionaries did nut imderstund enough 
Siamese, and that they must wait till the Jesuits had 
mastered the lauguug(> to see the King brought round I 
An interchange of letters was going on, all this 
time, with VcniailleK ; and the utterances of tiw 
French Court might alutost Umipt one to believe 
that Dumas’ roniiuicc of the substitution of one 
twin for anotlier erred only in supposing it to have 
been defeated by D Artagnan’s j>erspieacity. While 
the siiceeasor of Colbert wTitos politics and commerce, 
the priests invoice chun-h furniture ; while Seignelay 
instructs D(>s Farges about his fortifications, Ixmie 
orders liim to exact from his soldiers the obsorvanoe 
of Friday fasts, pnjper behaviour in church, a 
respectful bearing towards ecclesiastics, and ab- 
stinmice from ** bcriands, acaddmies, et autres Uetix 
de d^bauche,” Such an atmosphere of cant and 
cross-purposes could hardly fail to be redolent of 
intrigue. Phaulkon si't himself to attach Dee Fsegea 
to Ilia own interests. Tachard schemed for tiie 
advancement of the Society of Jesus over the mie- 

M 
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BioasrUM who had {nwceded it in the field. Veret, 
who waa officiating oa local agent ifor the Compagnie 
dee Indee, hated I’hmilkon and wae ready to conspire 
againat him and his Jesuit ally. The populace were 
angered by the indirteijdims of the French troops, 
who conducted tlieinselveH as though they were in a 
con(|uon>d town. The jealousy of the Notables had 
been excited by the fonagn leanings of tlte King and 
the aggnissive attitude of the intruders ; and it is 
not a little curious to find the Siiimose Knvoy, who 
had be«>ti the object of so much flattery at Versailles, 
among the chief leaders of the reaction which was to 
overthrow the political edifice and whelm stage and 
[HTfonners in a common ruin. 

Plmulkon weia too fiuniliar with the Siamese not to 
perceive the dangerous nature of the forces that were 
at work. It was in a despairing cffoi’t, no doubt, to 
induce Louis to nuslify lii« attitude and to send a 
more supple IlepH'siaitutive, that he persuaded Phra 
Kami to despatch another Embassy and to accredit, 
again, his ally Tachanl. 'flu* failure to eflect more 
sweeping conversions liad to be palliated and ex- 
plained ; and both Taehard and Phaulkon agreed in 
throwing thi* onus on the bishops and the Mission- 
aires Apostoliques, The discretion of tlie Jesuits, on 
the other hand, ivas lauded ; and Taehard was com- 
missione<l to a.ssure not only Louis XIV., but Pope 
Innocent, of Phra Narai’s full intention to protect 
the Christians in his kingdom. He met a favourable 
rect'ption at Rome ; and, with Pfere la Chaise near 
the height of his influence, found the way smoothed 
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for him ftt YenmiUeii. HffotiAtkma wiiSi Seigftdbgf 
rmndtod in n freah agteenuntt, which mny remind nt 
of the fomouii treaty nctgoiiated hy Biithop PigiUMW, 
a hnndml y(>ai« later, that paved the way for 
the a«wrtioii of French intcresta in Oochin-Chinn. 
Ito drift nmy l>e iufurred from tlie fort that Louia 
«out with it, m a proof of gofidwill, fifty French 
jrcutlcincn to act aw a R()yHl Guard, tinder the 
command of tin* Mnr«iuifl d’Kra^fny who was to have 
auprenu* coiiti>>1 ovor oil Frtmch intereata in Siam. 
M. LanicT warrcly cxiigjyfmtcH, in fact, when he 
thtu Buma up the Hituatiou : — 

** Ixuis Xn^ , with the eoi»[>ltrity morts or leas unforeming of 
I^hdiiloon, dpnigtied to coaiploto by Uieao meiMmre» iho eonqnoot 
of Hiam. Ho oocopit^d tho ftppronchtMi at Bangkok ood Iforgof* 
Tbo troo|« under 1 >ea Fargoa ovomwad Huunoao diacontont, and 
domid the mouth of the Meiiiiiiii igiinat foreign enemiaa. Tho 
Marquis d’Kragny. matallotl at Court moator of the Pidaee and ih« 
|M«nion of the King of whom he waa inatituted guardian,*^! mm 
eaptam, oottnoillorf diplomat, and chief Judge , — wm to extmm 
under the guiae of an obe<tmiit luirhant, a real proieetorate dinguiaad 
under the name of friendahtp, and impose if nooiMiaary by fom^ 
the miaemtnty of the great Weetem King on thta Aaiatio Tijaat 
ihua Urddy undeceived/' 

It had been realized, however, before Buma, that 
“ the beat-laid schemea of mice and men j poig aft 
aglee." All thcae beautiful amuigemonta wore to be 
defeated by the unrcaaonable objection of the people 
for whewe benefit they were dcaigned. Before the 
expedition could «et nail, a revolution at Ayuthia 
had swept away King, Greek, and garrison. 

A dangerous feeling of irritation had> aa we have 
seen, been long brewing at the Siamese en pim 
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Phm Phret Raxa, on official wlio teettu to have 
occupied the poeitiou of Maxtor of the Hone (and 
Elephantfl), pkcod bimnelf at the head of the mal- 
contenta. The Dutch wero evidently ready to give 
Uiein aometiiiug more than moral support ; and the 
personal jealousies nt wiiich wc have hiuted were to 
exert a i>ai’alyzinj; influence on French action. Got* 
ting wind of the diutger ttiiit was brewing, Fhaulkon 
appealed in hot luiste to the French ganison for 
eupiKirt. But, aft(T uum-hing as fur as Ayuthia, 
Dus Forges allowe<l himK<’ir to be dissuaded by 
Veret and the nusHionnri<‘s, and returned to Bangkok, 
where he r«*nuiined deaf alike to entreaty and re- 
proach. Tlie conspinibu-H, u<-e(>rdingly, found tlieir 
way clear. They surrouiuh'd the Fnlace; overcame, 
easilvt whnt little n ■‘istiinee wjw offered ; ami accom- 
plished their rovolntion with ridiculous case. A 
certain olisourity shrouds the fate of Fhra Narai, 
though initiM' report i-reilits him with suicide when 
he saw that his enemies had triumphed : I'haulkon 
was tortured and put to death with every species of 
contumely ; and Dira Phret Uuxa laid hold on the 
roins of p«;wor. 

Too late, then, Dos Farges di*cided on resistance. 
Frent'h interests had been l>uund up with Phaulkon 
and l‘hra Karai ; hut it was not, seemingly, till they 
were dead that he began to realize the fact. He 
refused to evacuate Bangkok, and held out against 
the efforts of the Siamese helped, it is alleged, by tiie 
Dutch— till provisions began to fail. Compelled, 
then, to surrender and accept the offer of transport 
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to Pondicheiy, he twndidied his nputetion by^ fivin; 
up Fhaulkon’s widow, who had thrown Itera^ on 
French protection. It was part of the agreement 
that Mergui also was to be surrendered ; but that 
had been already accomplished . Constrained by wont 
of water, the garrison ha<l cut their way out, and 
taken refuge on board a French ship in harbour. It 
was consistent with the romantic nature of the episode 
that they should be wTCoked on the roast of Pegu 
and rescued by a Siamese vessel. It was consistent 
also with the curious obliqtiity of perception which 
characterizes hw many of the actors in the drama, 
that Des Farges should return from Pondichory, 
occupy an island otF Mergui and write, thence, to 
make fresh overtures which, it is hardly necessary to 
add, the Siamese promptly declined. 

It seems to have been perceived in France, if it 
had not been apparrtit to Des Farg(*H, that the death 
of Phaulkon meant the close of the opportunity. 
The expedition which hud been destined for Ayiithia 
was diverted to Pondichory, whence the Siamese 
Envoys were fonvanled to Mergui, Informal nego- 
tiations seem to have gone on, from time to time, 
during the next ten or fifteen years ; but they were 
only the fiickerings of the candle before it went out. 
The Siamese were willing to admit French commerce 
pure and simple ; but the (Ireat Monarch could 
conceive no status other than that of military occu- 
pation. We find, accordingly, an opening which had 
been effected, in 1697, by the irrepressible Tachard, 
closed because Louis wanted to occupy the forts at 
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Moi|i^i. The eon and imrccftHor of Phra Fhret Raxa 
showed himiiclf willing, six yc«rB later, to accept in* 
toroourse with Fnuire on the some terms as with 
other nations; but fttill wanted advantages, 

and so got nothing. Tiie whole matter then dropped ; 
and it was not till 150 years later that another 
French Envoy was to ojk-u negotiations on a basis 
mure in aeeonl with modem ideas. 

At the thne these t'ventH were taking place on the 
Meinnin, a Laot inn I’ower was enthroned in the Mei- 
kong valley, with itsenjiitnl at Wien-chang, nearly in 
the heart of the {leniii'.itla ; and a Dutch Mission, 
which nsceinhsl the ri\er in ItJ-il, mentions that the 
t’ambodians were hi'ing compelled to retire before 
its unceasing attacks. Soon after, however, accord- 
ing to (Jumier,* it split into two principalities ; and 
the Siaiiies*' and Annniiies(' began a struggle for its 
heritage which ondtsl, e\tiitually, in favour of Bang- 
kok. The Siamese aftimi tliut the Annamese and 
Camlntdians were expclhsl, about a hundnd years 
ago, by the founder of the [)resent dynasty; and 
claim to have held the country — loosely, no doubt, 
but to tint oxehisiori at h'ast of rivals — ever since. 
Tin* conditions hn\c not been those of a Konum 
I’wiUH' ; tiiere was a great n‘volt in 1829 ; there have 
lM*cn ineiirsions of I’liinohc banditti in the north, 
and theo* has been fighting with Cochin-China 
ahoiit ('amlMMlia in the south. A map published* 
only hist year, by M. Fauvcl, shows the Annomeso 

‘ “ (I’RspIoralimt en Indo Cbitte.” 

* In tbu Rfitm FnnftuM. 
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bouiulaiy of 1888 m overpaising oven tlie Mtakong; 
but it u difficult tb mist the imprassion that 
must represent, at the best, a temporary circum* 
stance, oven if it have any other foundation than the 
probable truth that the Laos have oct^ionidly paid 
tribute to Hud as well as to Bangkok. Hie per- 
sistency with which French writers refer to this date 
seems indeed to indicate tliat they regard it as im- 
portant to reduce the unassailable fact of Siamese 
occupation within the briefc^st jwsHible limits. Their 
contention would seem to bo that tljo suppression of 
the Loos revolt indicates its real origin ; and M. do 
Loncssan twits the Siamest', in his famous work,* with 
only luiving been in {>ossessiou of the disputed terri- 
tory for fifty years. But even if this contention 
were admitt(‘d, tJie Fn'neh claim would not be per- 
ceptibly strengthened, for it is at least an lulmission 
tiiat Siam had been in possession for half a century 
at the time he wi-ote ; and the map ()f Kuroi)e woubl 
Im; seriously disturbed if a general attempt were 
made to re-anungc it with reference to a date prior 
to 1836. There was no doubt, at luiy rate, about 
the state of things in 1 86(i ; for we find M. do Lagrdo 
calling upon the Sijinieso authorities at Stung-treng 
and Khong for the boats and accommodation which 
“ they had been ordered to supply, from Bangkok 
and Gamier admits incidentally that Siamese juris- 
diction extended up to tlie Annameso mountains, aa 
far as Attopeu, which was the farthest eastern pos- 
session of Bangkok.” He perceives, certainly, very 
' “ L^puision Ooknusk de la Fiaaca.” FSria, 186S. 
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QXflelknt reasons why the French flog should be 
hoisted at various trading centres along the river 
bank, with a view to fostering and developing tlic 
commerce that was to spring up under its shade ; 
but the population is Laos and tlic Authority is 
Siamose, 

The motive of de I^agnte's expedition was to 
examine the navigability of the Moikong and the 
Cominrrcial capabilities of the region which it drains. 
It was hoped that it might prove a practicable chan- 
nel of iuterc'ounw with Yunnan, besides ofleriug 
facilities for trade with the country along its lauiks. 
And that hope seems still to inspire French colonial 
policy, notwithstanding that it is now kno^vn to bo 
broken by impassable rapids, and that the prospects 
of local trade appt^ir slight and unpromising. Gar- 
niorV own obsiTvatious point inevitably to these 
conclusions, tiuiugb his sanguine temperament 
enabled him, as Mr, Archer* suggwts, “ to sec tlio 
colours of the rainbow in a grey sky.” Mr. Archer, 
however, was fix‘e from luiv sueh hallueination, and 
his sober condusions can hardly fail to commaUd 
interest at the present crisis : — 

•*TU«i pnwipeeU of Friwli tnwli* in the Me-kong Valley hitvo 
0I liift yetttA U>aii Yuitnt<Hl 10 auch a U»at X mu«i toke Ihia 

0pp<irtmiiiy to akat<» that U to iiu|iOflaibl« lor a oaniiiti 

4 ikiiiarver to i^nteive how Krencli cun compata with tha 

pment tra<l«* of Ui«^ coiuitrj or fiinl a profitaXiXe fiold in thaao 
ragiomu French gooda ar« not auiUMl to the people, and mnat 

* Hept^ri *m a J*mrtmy in the Meikon^ VtUky, By W. < 1 . 
Arrher, Coueutar $arYice in Siam. Biam (Blue Book) 1 

of im 
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natomUy b« too expeooito for ilioni* It )« KioidDIjr to 

my that Fnmea caaii<ii*oxi)oH pioootgoodft» yam^ or ironwam, at 
eheap a« ^faneheatrr and Birmingham, and it it praciaely aueh 
gOoda that the peopta will buy. Commumcatiotui ig all the 
coontry eaat of Luang Pmliang aie ao bad that t«> bring gtioda 
from Annam or Tonkin it would be neceiwary to incur an anommia 
outlay on improving the means of tranaintri. Kven were tliia 
done^ t doubt whether Manchester or Birmingham gootU surb aa 
the people requiro, suitjoct to a high prote<'tive taiiiT end to the 
coat of transjmri hy mad, railway, or atoomor, could undersell the 
im])ortB from Bangkok. The only serious attempt that could lie 
mode to dispose of P'rench goods in these regions would bo (say) 
to prohibit all other imports, (hi the wliole, this would not he 
quite an undesirable coiiHumni<ition, for it would necinet the people 
to their own nionufaciures, which nn* of letter taste and stronger 
texture than any imported goods ; and it would kmd to preserve 
the industries of the country^ which aro thmatened extinction by 
inrreaiH^d facilities for obtuming f<»rt«ign goods. However, 1 am 
eouvincetl that the present trade of Luutig l^raliaiig ne<^d not fear 
French cotn{M*tition , but, iin>liow, it is a > inoonHid«rab1«% and has 
so little ro<jm for development, that it is hunlly worth making 
eiTorts to iinpto\e it. Ihe plain facts are that Luang Prulsingatid 
Its sister pro> iiH es on the north east are a mass of mountains with 
hanlJy any soil a\nihihle foi |dain cnitivstion, and with a s(Niiee 
isipulsfion, chiefly nonmdic. that tends to emignite westward to 
the richer territories of ^iaii and Chiengrnui/’ 

Xnd again, with regard to tlio proapecta of navi- 
gation : 

do not in the least believe tliat steamers can ever be ad- 
vantageously employed on this river for trofUng puqioses. Ko 
steajD-boat could safely make bead against the ttvacherous current 
up the mpids or shoot them on the way down. . , . The regions 
of rapids in the Me-kong below Luang Praising may 1 m» roughly 
pi ^oed in the following separate loealitios ; Tlia Utm, Chiengkluiti, 
Kemaraif Khon, and Pmatapang. (Granted that steamers could 
tm btought above tlieee different rapids and navigated in the stilt 
reaehee between them, how is the imnsport between the principal 
lowne on the river to be effected t Are there to be unloading and 
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rdbodiiig Mhmf imd mdt made pert the rapidal Xf io» what 
i» UhelTT to be the eoat of tmnin>ort of email qiianiitiee of gooda 
from Oambodia to Limog PmUrngt It hardlj roquirea a piaotical 
mind to make the propi«r to ihoao quoetiona ; and 1 think 

1 ean do no better iluui quote th^ romiuit of the Commieeioner at 
Imang Pralmng, who, wh^u a French traveller was trying to 
eonviiice him of the prw tKuhility of hiinging steamere up to 
Luang IWMUig, ailenttMl huu hy wi}mg that ho would undorUke 
to build wharrea for Ihf ti\ at hi«i own ez{»onHe ae r(K>u aa they 
arrived* But the ab^unlity of a echemo for the navigation of the 
Mlhkong, from a coinm«‘rcud point of view, may be judged beet 
by com{win]ig it ti> a Mimilur uiilortaking on the Me-nam. If a 
n^gular f«team itio upahu^n iivcrfioin a })ort like Bangkok, 
that foeda tbe whole of tlu^ rich, fiopuloua valley above it, is 
hanlly protiiahle, it n» inci>n<eiv«ihlo that it should l>o moie so up 
a difRcult nvor, lhrou;^h a )K>or, iriountnmous, and s^mrsely- 
}iopulat(^d coiuilry. Tin high evi>crtatioii8 recently raised of the 
iiavigahiliiy of the Mi-kong can only come from those who have 
their own purjKmoM to ew^rve in leading the French commercial 
ebuMMw to supp^isc that then' is a great possible market for French 
pixxiii in a country that otlein absolutely no such prosi>ect, , . . 

It appt>ar» to me that the ]>enisal of M. (tamicr’a work must 
necessarily bring au imjsirtml idsH^rver to the conclusions that the 
lli^'kong IS difficult of navigation, the population small, and the 
inule insigniticant. Tiade nututally hnds the route best smil'd 
to it, and tliat to Bangkok U the only one of any importance fur 
the Mi^kong Valley fnun CnmbiHim to Luang Pra^ng ; but when, 
moreover, the Siamese (lovemmciit coru[>lotcs tlio consiruction of 
the railway to Korat, whicli it is slsmt to undertake, neither 
CanihiKUa nor A imam can huve any chance of comiietiug with 
Korat for the inuie of the ^tc-kong Vultcy. Korat is the natural 
fecslcr of that country ; and them can be no doubt as to its 
iuipiiancQ as a trade lentn*, nor as tu the necessity for lailwaj 
oommmucatton with Baiigkik.” 

Mr. Archer did not extend hi» journey to the 
Lower Meikou^j. He (juitted the river at Chieng- 
khiih (about 18 N.), where it makes its second great 
easterly bend ; but Gamier s obscr\*ations and recent 
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expcniinenits conHnu hia staitemonts m to the impmo- 
tioability of the 'lover npids. Khcmg and Stung^ 
treog, which the Freach have recently occui*it»d, are 
the capitals, respectively, of the provinces next above 
Cambodia. Stung-treng, which stands on the oast 
blink of the Meikoug, contained at the time of Gar- 
nier’s visit about 800 inhabitants, all Laotians. 
What commerce it possessed Ava« in the hands of 
Chinese, who brought up betel nut, sugar, salt, and 
silk and cotton goods, and took hiuk cardamom, \vax, 
lacquer, ivoiy, skins, and trifling oi'ticles of native 
manufacture. Both provinces lie to the left of the 
Meikong; but the town of Khong stiuidson an island 
in the river bed, just above the rapids of Rhone, 
which have so far been found impassable by 
steam. Gunboats ore accordingly being sent out in 
pieces, to be put together above the rapids ; and the 
Colonial Government has voted a subvention of 
§20,000 for the purpose of placing a cargo steamer 
on the upper I'cach, which is navigable to Kemarct 
and possibly farther during a certain period of the 
year. In point of commercial impoitance Khong 
seems about on a par with Stung-treng. Gamier is 
emphatic, however, in his declaration that the French 
dog must be hoisted, not only on the island but on 
the right bank, “ to protect the transshipment of 
merchandise at the cataract.” It is true, the right 
Iwmk is Siamese ; but so, as we have B(*en, was the 
whole region. That, however, is a trifle; it had 
once been Cambodian I And M. de LagnSc returned 
from on exploration of thcTonly Kopou, a little river 
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wUdfat fidlfl into tho Meikong on the irest, witb n 
conviction that France ought also to acquire the 
province of that name, vrhich ahe might fairly claim 
on Cambodia's behalf na Siam had only gained pos- 
session of it, a gunmtion or ao previously, through 
the rebellion of a C'ainbodiau (iovemor who had 
thrown himself on the protection of. Bangkok ! It 
is true the Siamese dem'ribe the event in question 
as an app<«l for Siamese protection daring one of 
tho chronic invasions of Cochin-China ; but that only 
shows tho perv'cmity the Sinmeac ! And ao on 
up tho river. Tlie protection of the French flag was 
equally re<|uirod at Basaac, “ whoso natural advan- 
tages point it out us one of the points in the Lower 
T.<no8 where French intiiience should be most solidly 
planted." 

Tlie rceonls of the e.xpedition seem, indeed, to 
Ivavp been a sort of IN'ter the Great’s will, tracing a 
scheme of French advi'nturt*. But even Gamier, to 
do him jxistice, (ha's not appear to have dreamed of 
anything so sw<‘eping as the imnexation of the region 
between the Meikong and the Annamese crest. 
Those who have read his monumental work will not 
need to he remimled that it contains two maps, ono 
of which was compiled from the lH*8t aourcea at his 
disposal, before setting out, while the other was the 
result of cart'ful aurv’cy and inquiry elucidated by all 
the help the Siamese could give, during tho course 
of his journey ; and it is signifleant that, while tho 
former makes the Siamese boundary fun along the 
crest of the mountains, the latter brings it only a 
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very Utti« &rUwr to the went. The majMi, thorefare« 
constitute a {xirtment adiniiieion of the state of 
Uiinge in 1866 * 8 . 

Nothing, indeed, is mure eurious than the French 
complaints of ‘‘ encroachment,” by Siam, in a region 
where Gamier found her officiuh; estahlishtHi, and 
where her authority i» alleged to have boon prc* 
dominant fur more tlian a hundred ycaro. The 
complaint actuiia based, mainly, on alleged broachea 
of an agreement to maintain the ntahnf quo pending 
definite delimitation. An agreement to that ofiTect 
appeal's to have l>een proposed by Siam herself, when 
French claims upon the eash'rn half of tin* Meikong 
\ alley began (about 1S8S) to take t»fliciiU shape. 
Siam asked then, and has repeatedly asked sinc<>, 
that the frontier should be surveyed and delimited. 
I’onding such a settlement, she proposed the ob- 
servance of a neutral zone, .lO nules wide, between 
the 13th and 19th degrees of latitude. This wiw, 
she considered, already a coiic(>Ksion, as the whole 
tract was under her jurisdiction and it was for the 
French to disprove her claim. There does seem, 
however, this much ground for the eliarge — that 
both parties fnib*d to observe, strictly, the limits 
of the ncuti'al zone. Siam declares that the 
Franco-Annamese liegan encroaching on their side, 
and that slie was driven to advance on hers if she 
Would not see the territory occupied in her despite ; 
while a recent article in the hZ-oue Fran^aise accuses 
the Siamese of having taken up positions close to the 
Aunamose slope and of having, in one ease, even 
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p«med tlio wfttmhed and approached within thirty 
miles of Hu6. This is the muddying of the water 
which excitfid so much indignation in the French 
PreM, and which the French representative at Bang* 
kok was instructi'd to tenninnte, once for all, by 
asserting a claim U> the whole left bank of the Mci- 
kong, and by demanding tiiat Siam should evacuate 
all her milibiry posts to the east of that river. 

The storm had, as w«* have seen, been long brewing. 
Tlie idea that F ronch “ rights ” might Imj mode to 
stretch to the Mcikong found casual expression soon 
after the (extension of tlie Protectorate over Annum 
and Tongking. Kvi-', l*a\ie, and other travellers 
begun, at first cHsuully, and afterwards systemati- 
cally, to (‘xplon* and inn|>out the whole Laos country. 
The subject was dis«-usscd by M. de Laiiessaii, tlie 
present (lovernor-dencnd of French Indo-Chiua, in 
the work written after bis visit to the peninsula in 
1HH6, and has lavn kcjit alive by the Deloncles and 
politicians of the adi entiirous colonial M'hool. But 
it was when Siam «h*<-id(‘d to make a railway to 
Kornt that it t<sik tnrm and substanee, and was 
clevwteil into a jHilitical inaxiin. In the work already 
quot<><I, de I.am'Hsan hud gone so far us to urge that 
that pnijcet should lx* thnarted by every possible 
means. Freueli uitert«sts lay in tiying to drain the 
commewH' of the country south-eastward towards 
('ambndiaand C'lK'hiii-C'hiun, while the Kurat railway, 
as we have stHsii with Mr. Archer, would encourage 
Its tendency flow south-westward to Bangkok. 
It ivns tiiiio to do something if that conclusion was 
to 1 m' defeutial; and hence, np{mrcutly. the resolve 
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to obtoin timely pofiMMiiAioa of the rivnl chimBol, On 
Meixtb 1st lasV 206 yoHi^ exa^'^tly after de Cbaumont 
set sail from Brest, M. Develio aiinouocoil that be 
had come to an underatandinp; with the Colonial 
Department as to the mcanures to he taken ti» ensure 
French rights. The iK'cui>ation of Kljong and 
Stung-treng by a Fmneo^Annamese contingent 
quickly followed. Another fon*o, marching across 
tlie mountains failher north, descended the valley of 
the Se-bang-hien, pushing the Siaiii<*se Ix'forc* thorn, 
to the banks of the Meikong opposit<' K(»mnret. A 
teh^grain, dated June 3r<l, announced that the post 
of Kliam Muon, on tli(‘ river Kmling, liiul lieen 
vacated at the sunuuous of M. Luce ; and a further 
tidegram, dated ten dH)’s later, stated that all posts 
occupied by the Siamese in the territories botwoen 
Khain Muon, Hontcu and Nong Kay luwl been eva- 
cuated, and that the Siamese liad ns^rossed the 
Meikong to the right hank. The o<*cupatioij of these 
])la<*es would, in fa<"t, complete tlu; clearance of the 
Low(*r Laos, as distinguished from the iu>rthom or 
Iniaug Fnibang n^gion ; ami France was, d<mhtless, 
well assured that no one would contest Iwt prugrciss 
so far. 

It is above the panillel of 18* N. that English and 
Chinese intt^rests t(*nd to l)e<‘<nne acute ; and it 
remains to be ascci-tained how much farther she will 
be allowed to advance along the upper reaches of 
the river. Even the territory claimed by M. Hibot— ' 
the left bank up to frontier of Yunnan — would hardly 
satisfy the more eager politicians. M, Denianchc* 

* Jitrue Frtm^it4e^ Jufi« 15th, 1H93, 
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urge0y for imtance, that Anoamose domination once 
extended nearly up to the m»»t of tlie watershed 
which di\ddcs the Mcikong from the Meinam ; M. 
de Lanessan has, hiiitHi^lf, expresned aspirations after 
tlio basin of the Se-moun, while a work entitled 
La France et IjAnyltferre en Asie^ contains a 
series of maps suggi^sting various divisions of the 
peninsuhi, ranging from the preservation of a 
diminihhi'd Siamese kingdom in the south to a com- 
plct(» partition in which even Yunnan is coloured 
French ! niesc may he taken m the irrcs]><)u.siblc con- 
ceptions of irrcspoiiMihle writeiN ; but there has been 
just published, under oHieial tiuspiees, a splendid map • 
winch all a\adul»le information lias been utilized to 
complete'- exet jit that it h‘a\es the (juestion of 
frontier Hhsolut<*ly hluiik! It would ha\e been 
satisfactory to inf<*r that this implied a willingness 
t<> ciaishler tin' dihpute ojien to n(*gotiution and 
settlenumt by histone proof: nothing could be 
fairer than the Sianies<> pn>posal that both sides 
slnaUd bring furwanl cMdein^e in support of their 
iwjHTtive chiim*<, and that ivsort should he liad to 
arhitratiou in case of inability to agree. The high- 
handed ucti«ai of the (itAeniment, howexer, <iuickly 
precluded any such supposition ; and France can 
hardly complain if the world ch<x>sc to suspect her 
of inability to Hul>stnutiiite her claim. 

^ Pftr bfhiiuli, Pwrin, 1^92. 

* Csittt 1 Italo Chino aoiii }m tui^areo da If iaiotta 

disi Aflhifoo et da iKvuihiS^fiSItiio d^Ktat dos Coloaiat; 

IkAr !«• CopiUituoo ('upoti Frapiegnoii et do Malgliiiv«v Moaibisa 

do la Mi^toa 1^4% 10 , ote. 
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ENGLAND, CHINA, AND SIAM. 

We have seen that Siam met the Freiu’h (loinatid that 
she would rccog^iiizc Aimumesc rights uit the left 
bank of the Moikung, by cv])ressing a willingness to 
do so as soon as they were delinod, and hy projiosing 
that a Commission shouhl be npiKiinted to examine 
the merits of the contention. We liuve seen, also, 
that the French Government apjmrcntly ignored the 
proposal, and contiiied itself to insisting on its claim. 
The facts that Gamier found the Siamese dominant 
throughout th(‘ Meikoiig valley, that ilc I.anessan is 
c*on8traincd to admit they hatl bwm estalilishi'd there 
for at lea.st fifty years, and tiiat Chaignuau, who 
carries us back to the beginning of the century (he 
having lived at Hue many yeai-s pnor to 1820) 
expressly affirms that Annum was then boiuided by 
the mountains which extend down its wostoni 
frontier — seem to have beim ignored or treated as of 
no account. It has been shown, in previous chap* 
ten^ that the project of enlarging their posses* 
thnis at the expense of Siam had been long present 
in the minds of French politicians, and the time 

H 
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had arrived for putting it in executieii. La Fooh 
taine only etereotyped a familiar fact, in noting 
tiiat protexta are seldom larking when quanel has 
been determined on. 'fhe facts that a French official 
and his escort were killed while conducting the 
Siamese mi^tratc out of Kliani-muon, that a French 
officer was capturad by loi'al levies who objected to 
the occupation of Khon;;, and that certain French gun* 
boats wore hred on while ascending the Meinam in 
defiance of the treaty and of their own iustructiems, 
were as goo<l pretexts as any other for pressiDg 
matters to an issui*. The Intraimgeant admitted: 

We are going to Siam under pretence of avenging 
an insult, but reall) with the idea of making a new 
conquest.” 

At a Cabinet C'outicil held on July 18th, it was 
resolved, accordingly, to jircseut an ultimatum in the 
following terms: — (1) Recognition of the rights of 
Annam and Cambodia to the left bank of the Meikong 
and the islands ; (2) evanmation of the posts held 
there by the Siamese within one montli’s time ; (3) 
satisfaction for the various aggressions against 
French subjects in Siam and French ships and 
sailors in the Meinaiii ; (4) punishment of the cul* 
prits and pecuniary indemnities to the fomilies of 
victims ; (5) indemnities of two million francs for 
various damages inflicted on French subjects; (fl) 
immediate deposit of three million fnmes as a gna^ 
rantee for these claims or, m default, an aasignment 
by way of security of the revenues of Battambong 
1 ^ Angkor. Should these terms not be aooepted, 
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the Fmceh Miimter would leevt^ eod the coeit be 
blodutded fDVthwith. 

The leply of the SkaneBe Govenunent wan ad]nir> 
able. It again regretted that no precise definition 
had ever been given of what it was to understand by 
the expression “ rights of the Empire of Annam and 
of the Kingdom of Cambodia on the left bank of 
Meikong.” It had always been ready to abandon 
any territories over which those rights could be 
proved, and had proposed, five months earlier, to 
submit all contested points to international arbitra> 
tion. Yielding now, however, to the pressure of 
circumstances, it consented to delimitation on the 
following terms : “ All territory on the left bonk of 
the Meikong south of a line drawn [practically along] 
the eighteenth degree of north latitude, to be re* 
gorded as Annamese and Cambodian territory; the 
river below this point becoming the line of separa* 
tion, and the use of the islands in the river being 
common to the three conterminous States.” For 
the rest, reparation would be made as demanded, 
and 8,000,000 francs would be immediately deposited 
to cover the griefs enumerated ; though — “ believing 
that, after proper inquiry, this sum would be 
found to exceed the amount of indemnities claim* 
able— the king relied upon tlie justice of the French 
Government to refund any balance that might re* 
wain available after the settlement of the differwit 
caaea.” 

Ibe Froach, however, declined any such qualified 
ceweesaion, and ordered the immediate institutioii 

» 3 
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the threetened bloekede. What was peiiuqM 
more leriooe — a cry for the occupation of Battam* 
bong and Angkor made itaelf heard ; and the king, 
feeling that hesitation would only open the door 
to further roquiroments, supplemented his answer 
hy an expression of unreserved acquiescence. 

Even this failed, however, to satisfy the growing 
exigencies of tlic French Government. Accepting 
the submission in a tone which seemed to imply 
that the contumacy shown might have entailed un* 
known penalties at the hands of a less benevolent 
Power, M. Devellc went on to formulate additional 
conditions as guarantees for the execution of the 
first demands. (1) France was now to occupy the 
port and river of ('Inuitaboon, ponding the evacaa> 
tioD of the left side of the Meikong by Siam ; (2) No 
Siamesit truopswerc to ho allowed within 25 kilometres 
of the Meikong , (H) Siam was to have no armed 
vessels on the Groat I^ako; (4) The French were to 
have a right to ostahlish consulates at Nan and 
Korat. 

The idea of imposing a second ultimatum, as a 
guarantee for the execution of the first, is so remark- 
able that the thought occurs whether a certain 
section of French politicians were not disappomted 
that the Siamese surrender placed a limit to their 
enterprise'. It is, as wo have seen, patent timt 
the recent aggression is the outcome of a long- 
planned design; and it is equally certain that the 
provinoM of Battambong and Angkor have long 
been objects of envy to Fnmeh coloniifi politicfena. 
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Writing mver^i ynam ago, the pfenent Ooveraor^ 
General of Indb-Chitm recorded hia itnpreasion of 
this region in the following terms ; 

** Tho Oreai Lsko ban not mateljr a gmt eoonnmic importanes ; 
it hu alio an immenae politseal value. Tlte entire pcMumewion of 
that great depression and of the iMuiin which it drains is caio of 
the meet imporUuit tMikrata of the work which wq have hitherto 
pursued in an empirical way, but whieh we can and ihould accom^ 
plish henceforth systematically. The western part of tlie lake 
eapeeially—- namely^ the part which uur Uki ignorant or loo careleie 
diplomacy ceded to Siam with the provinces of Baltambong and 
Angkor— U one of the vital |)omta of the (xminsula, from whatever 
point of view, commercial, political, or military, we regard it.’* 

And again : 

** All the efforts of tho < tovemment of Indo-China should he 
direoteii towards n^iiairiiig the injuries iiiflioted by the deplorable 
treaty of 1867. It may l>o said that the interest of Siam is also 
at st^o. In assuring to her the protection of her indepf'iidence, 
which is destined to he constantly threatened by England, we 
might easily obtain, without striking a blow, a modi Oration of 
the treaty of 1867, which would secure fur CamlKxlia not only 
the whole of the Ort^at Lake, but also the provinces of Battambong 
and Angkor, which ought to constitute, in this point of the Indo^ 
Chinese peninsula, the limit of our reasonable ambition/’ 

It was the known existence of these aspirations that 
caused the stipulated lien on the revenues of Battam* 
hong and Angkor to be viewed with so much 
apprehension ; and it is by the light of these aspira- 
tions that we must judge the proposal to occupy 
Chantaboon when it seemed likely that Siam would 
be able to prevent the execution of that clause. 
Chantaboon is the second port in point of impor- 
tanoe in the Siamese dominions, and is sitnated in 
the Chilf of Siam, on the river of t|ie same name. 
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Th* trade ie earned ob chiefly hy ChnoMsee, tihoog^ 
e British company holds nconcession for working liie 
deposits of precious stones for which the neigh- 
bouring mountains are famous. But what is more 
ngnificaut is that it is the port of Battambong ; end 
here is what M. de Lanossan has to say regarding 
it: 


" BaitftiniKmg comnmnioatei bjr a march of fire or six dtja 
with ChanUboou, a |H)rt in the Gulf of Biam, inhabited |}rinoi- 
pally by eolonioa of Annamnao and Chinese. This route haa now 
« 04 |uired mueh impttrianoe ui consequence of Uie working of the 
ttapidiire miuee of Paynuh, and it is by this way that arms and 
munitiofis of war are introdareil into Cambodia. If we succeeded 
in utilising our new position in Annam so as to demaml from Siam 
the protectitvn of the Animmese, who are rery numerous through* 
ottt the whole of the Ixiaer Moinam, on the eoast, and especially 
it ChantalMion, we fth<»ulil necossarily be led to place a vice*- 
oonaul at the port, which interests us in many ways^ and at which 
no one could dispute the preiKiuderant influence of our agent/' 


It is scarcely 8ur])riHing, in presence of those re- 
marks, and of the obvious superfluity of the occu- 
pation as a guarantee, that apprehension should be 
felt lest there lurk )H*hind the demand a possibility 
of further complications that might indeflnitely 
retard the withdrawal of the occupying force. It 
is true that all this was written when the author 
WM in a position of greater freedom and less re- 
iqponsibility ; but the very fact that he does now 
hold the post in which, of all others, he may bo sup- 
posed able to influence French policy in Indo-China 
must tend to confirm the apprehensimi with whiidi 
tfaeee ancillary demands are viewed. The Bipubiigtu 
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FramfAit* hM iiidMd admittod, wMi tib« frankeal 
cjmieiiiii, that Siam is not out of the wood. ** After 
eatiifiMtiMi lias been obtained, we must (it says) give 
tbe king to understand that at the first outbreak 
on his part we will seize two of his provinces as 
security." Which those two provinces would bo, we 
may now be able to infer. Nor should the fact that 
these are only side issues, appearing as it were in* 
cidentally among French demands, be allowed to 
obscure our perception x>f their gravity ; for they 
clearly constitute a possible danger to the integrity of 
Siam in which England has avowed a vital interest. 
Tbe French Government has eommitted itself to an 
explicit declaration of its intention to respect this 
integrity, and Lord Rosebery has doubtless “ taken 
note ” of the as8uran<*e ; but a more definite under- 
standing will be desirable, to strengthen the treaty 
of 1867 in respect to provinces which constitute 
a vital portion of the kingdom. 

The language of the ultimatum ivgarding the 
Meikong was judiciously vague. It demanded re- 
cognition of the rights of Annam and Cambodia to 
the left bank of the river and the islands, without 
indicating at what point those rights began. But 
M. Ribot had previously defined them as extending 
from the frontier of Yunnan to the sea ; and some 
leas responsible politician, inebriated apparently by 
tbe exuberance of his own imagination, was found 
to affirm that they extended up to 28” north. 
Seeiag that this would carry them well within the 
fitwtier of Yunnan, it is scarcely surprising that the 
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Chineflo rejirosentative ahould have taken oeoaakm 
to call at the Quat d'Oraay and remark that Siam 
had no territory to cchIo, so far north as the parallel 
indicated ; while Kngland uo doubt hint^ titat 
there exiiite<l, even two dc^es lower, territoiyr 
lately belonging to Burmah which she had yielded to 
Siam on the express condition that it should not be 
ceded to an«>thcr Power. 

Siam ofTcml, ns we have seen, in her first reply, 
to yield (‘verj'thing up to^ 18° north. That would 
practically mean giving up the eastern half of the 
old kingdom of \Vi<‘n-chang, which she finally ex- 
tingnshed in 1834, and wliich is now commonly 
known us the Lower f^aos. llicrc would remain 
the princi{>a)ity of Luang I’rabang and the States 
of Kiang-uheug tuid Kiang>hung. The interests 
of England and ('hinn will prosuinahly safeguard the 
two latter. It nunains to be ascertained, only, 
where the boundari(*s should be fixed ; and how 
fiur tlic “ buftVr ” principle may be held to permit, 
or hinder, the piu^itiou of Luang Prabang. 

A good deal has biM'n said about feudal relations 
botwiiut China and Siam. It was announced by 
telegram, from Tientsin, that China was preparing to 
take up the cause of her tributary, and was pre> 
paring oven to come to her help. The statement 
emaiiatisl, doubtless, from a Chinese source ; but it 
must, I think, have originated in exaggeration or 
miactmeeption, in so far as it exprcsscMl a thought of 
ohampioning tho whole cause of Siam. 

China has, apparently, trihutaiy rights over the 
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proviaoe of Kiang«hai>g, which lie* antride tiie Mei> 
koDg immediaiely below TtmOan ; but KiaDg>huiig 
is not Siamese. She has also, undoubtiHUy, great 
mterests in Siam. She is interested in the territory 
along the left bank of the Moikong ns far south as 
Luang Prabang, through which her caravans pass 
from Yunnan on their way to traffic with the Shan 
States and Bunuah. She lioa also the great interest 
implied in the n‘sideneu at Bangkok and, indeed, 
throughout the whole country, of immense numbers of 
her subjects who are occupied in various industrial 
pursuits and do the greater part of the retail trade. 
M. Gaston Rauticr estimated, w>mo years ago, in 
the Rh'ue Fran^nine, that there are in Siam as many 
Chinese as Hianiese. Taking the total population at 
10,000,000, he estimated that it is made up of nearly 
one-third Chinese, one-third Siamese, with Malays, 
Ijaotiaus, ond Ciunhudians in about equal propor* 
tion, for the rest. The Cliiuese arc, ho says, all over 
the country, in every rank of life, comiteting in 
every ooeupation, and tending to absorb the whole 
trade. The Government revenues, even, are often 
fanned to them. And ho proceeds to argue that 
this preponderance of Chinese is a political danger, 
hecaiise the time may come when they may refuse 
obedience to Siamese laws. 

It is obvious, at any rote, that the presence in 
Siam of such a vast numl^er of her subjects roust give 
China on immense influence, if the interests of the 
Empire impelled her to stir up a political movo* 
UMOt, But^ flup'roaching as that influence may 
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b«, I do not Hunk Chinn would be diepoeed to 
aeiert, or Siam to adhut, tite existence of trihataiy 
relaiions between the two Courts. That such rdn- 
tkms have existed in the past seems beyond dis> 
pttte ; though they wore far from being of the in> 
timate nature that characterized those with Annam. 
Chinese statements about tribute require to be taken 
with reserve, for every envoy who approached the 
Emperor was spoken of as a “ tribute-bearer/' and 
every present which he brought, as “ tribute." But 
there was, as we have seen in a previous chapter, a 
difference between tlioso vague pretensions and the 
precise relations by which vassalage was really de> 
fined ; and Siamese kings do appear to have com* 
plied, from time to time, with certain prescriptions 
which justified China m couHidering them tributary, 
in a different sense from the European nations whose 
occasional embassies flattered her pride. 

The Court roeords’ of the Mancha d3rna8ty speak 
dr Siam under the name of Sien*Io, and say that 
it sent an envoy requesting to be enrolled as tribn- 
tary, in the reign of Shun>chih, though it was not 
till aovernl years later, in the reign of Kanghi, that a 
patent and a seal of office wore issued (1678), investing 
the ruler as king ; and it is curious to note a con- 
temporary decree providing that, os the Siameee 
ships have to come a long sea journey, any article 
of tribute that may have been damaged during Hie 
journey need not be replaced. A century later, 

' Viit Tribatarr Kationi of Chma." Bjr Q. Jmkum. 
OkiM iMnt, 1883. 
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agaia, a new " ohief of Siam*' mb! mmeogm iiitti 
tribute ; " and it is interesting to note, this time, a 
reference to tite wars between Burmah and Siam. 
In the year 1766, the record runs, “the country 
waa broken up by the attacks of Burmah, and the 
dynasty changed to, that of a family named Cheng.” 
But the new ruler “ sent a mission of tribute in 1 786, 
and obtained investiture as king ; a Bilver>gilt seal of 
office being handed to the envoys, together with the 
patent of investiture, to carry back.” It would be 
tiresome to multiply quotations ; but one more in- 
stance may perhaps be noted, as showing that the 
Siamese were disposed, from the first, to assert a supo* 
riority over some other dependents of the Empire. 
In the very first year of his roipfn, the groat Emperor 
Kien-lung was called upon to decide a grave question 
of etiquette arising out of these aspirations. The 
Siamese envoy hod, it would seem, asked to be 
treated on the same terms as Corea ; that is, by being 
invited to sit down and liave tea in the Audience 
BalL But it was decided that this favour waa 
allowed Corea because her envoys were nearly on a 
par with ministers of the Empire, which was not the 
case with othei tributaries such as Anuam and Siam: 
only in case these states sent a brother or son 
of tiie reigning prince, as envoy, could the favour 
sought be accorded. 

At what time precisely these relations lapsed no one 
knows, probably, but those concerned. But it may 
he taken as unquestionable that the letter ' addressed 

' 8m osfa, chap. ▼. p. 143. 
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twecitf yoftn ago to tbe N.-O. Heral4 repreeenta 
the attitude of tlio Siamese Govenunent at the 
present day. China, we know, is conservative ; she 
interferes very little with her tributaries — especially 
with distant ones ; and means were, 1 believe, token, 
subsequently to that letter, to convey to the Siamese 
Court that things would bo made easy for it if it 
would full back on the ancient ways. The king 
was, however, obdurate ui refusing to send envoys 
otherwise titan by way of Tientsin, and so the matter 
droppetl. It might have been better, perhaps, if 
ho had Iteen less piua’tilions ; for, though China 
did not succeed in sa\ing Tongking, she was the 
means of causing it^ conquest to be so costly that 
Franco might have hesitated to plunge into a similar 
enterprise if she had avowed as niiieh ujtcrest in the 
Meikong as she avowed in the Sungkoi. 

As matters now stand, China will not interfere, 
sad never dremned, probably, of interfering, to pro- 
tect Siam from loss of territory on the Lower Meikong: 
though she was undoubtedly disturlied by the French 
advance, and her anxiety might become more acute 
if the Meikong were overpassed and French “iu- 
torlsts ” wore foimd to extend to the watershed of 
the Meinam. She has asserted, however, and Eng- 
land is understood to admit, her interest in Kua]q^ 
hung. It has been shown in a previous chapter 
that, by M. do Lanessan's own admission, Siam wm 
iu poasemion of the Ijower Meikong, at any rate, fifty 
years ago. Even that is a fairly long title as things 
go, in a quarter of the world where perpetual warfitro 
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b«tw«eBi AniMtnraiMt and Si«ni«e, Laot^ Khmeri 
BnzmMat aad'Shan aaenw to have been the nonoal 
oondition as far back aa we are able to peuetrato; 
and we have, curiously enoui;h, tlio an impeachable 
testimony of an English officer to the position of 
afiaira in Kiang>hung at tliat very date. The 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1887 
contains an account of a joumoy made by Lieut. 
UacLeod from Maulmain to Kiang-hung, which has 
exceptional interest at the present crisis. 

MacLeods object was to open up trade with that 
region, and to persuade Chinese and Shan traders to 
prolong their journeys to British territory. He made 
his way first to Zinunc, arhich was tium, as now, under 
Siamese authority, where he fouml ('hinose merchants 
residing, and where a Chinese caravan arrived during 
his stay. The Sininese wanted him to go on by the 
left bank of the Meikong, bring moved by jealousy 
of the Bunnese whose authority prevailed in the 
State of Kiang-tuiig through which he would have 
to pass if he persisted in a northerly route. The 
Chinese, however, advised him that the way through 
Kiang'tung was the host ; so ho jicrsevered, and was 
allowed to proceed. \ 

Ho found Kiang-tung governed by a native (Shan) 
Tsawbwa, from whose revelations we gain a curious 
glimpse of the turmoil into which the country had 
been thrown by the constant warfare between 
Burmah and Siam. He was, he told MacLeod, one 
of six brothers who had rebelled thirty yean pro* 
viously against the Burmese and placed themselves 
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under ib« proteoticm ef Siam. His brotiien ireiie 
rtiU interned at Zinim4; but he, seeing reason to dis> 
tnut Siamese promises, had broken back to Ins 
native place and again itocome tributary to Ava, 
tiiottgh he seemed to have little affection for one, 
more than for the other, of his neighbours. 

Pnrsuing his journey tlirough a region which had 
been lately overrun by the Siamese, and seemed 
to be slowly recovering from the ruin which Oriental 
incursions usually leave liehind, MacLeod made his 
way next to Kiang>hung ; and it is his observations 
on the political position there, that havo special in> 
terest at the present moment. 'Fhe town stood in 
21*58° N. and 1()(>'38" K., on the face of a hill on the 
right bank of the Meikong which varied, here, from 
800 to 650 feet in breadth according to the seastm. 
It was, he found, the capital of a large province. It 
was tributary to Burinnh, to which it made certain 
offerings of submission and dependence once in three 
years,'' and which had a representative there to look 
after its interests. But it was also tributary to 
China, to which it paid a regular land revenue and 
other taxes, to collect and regulate which an estab* 
lisfament of Chinese officers and clerks was kept.” 
At a dinner given him at the palace, he found 
not only the Tsawbwas but the attendants dad in 
Chinese costumes and the dinner eompletefy 
Chinese. It is interesting to note, moreover, that 
the Sb*«s seemed thorou^y well affected towards 
their Chinese overlords : these insisted on the 
legnlar payment of taxes, and wrote long hrttsn 
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olNtiit • few fertiyiiga, but Ibey itev««r took or kcftt 
any min tbey'were not entitled to. 

ICaeLeod wanted to cmtinue his iouraey to 
Snunao, tiie frontier town of Yunnan; but waa 
restrained from doing so until permission could be 
obtained from the Chinese authorities. He caused 
these to be informed occonlingly ; but he might have 
spared himself the trouble. The Chinese liave, as 
we have seen, but one idea in regard to foreign 
envoys : they all bring tribute, and are all bound 
to travel by a given route. “ Britisli shi(>s,’* ran the 
answer, ** daily visit Canton ; and that was the proper 
route for an officer deputed on a mission to go : they 
had consulted their historical records, but could not 
find any precedent for an official coming that way ; 
if ho insisted in doing so, it would bo necessary to 
refer the matter to Peking ! ” 

MacLeod next proposed to cross the Moikong and 
return by the left bank ; but if there is one thing 
which an Oriental dislikes, it is change, He bad come 
by way of Kiang>tung, and he must go back by way of 
Kiang-tung. Besides, the Burmese were as anxious 
to get him back as the Chinese were to prevent his 
going on. He returned accordingly by the way he 
had eome, little dreaming that his narrative would be 
appealed to, fifty>five years later, as proof of Chinese 
** ri|]^ta ” against the pretensions of France. 

So much for Kiang-hung. Shan by nationalitjr, 
it ^[>peBn to be Chinese by political afiluity ; aiM 
England, as the heir of Burmah, is understood to 
pmpoae yielding her interest to China, in thsoomw 
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«r the frontier reetificatioiii that are now in ptogroM 
along tile Bnrmo-Chinese frontier. 

The adjoining province of Kiang-che&g ia in a 
•omewhat similar case, except that Bormose clauns 
were here shared with Siam. Like Kiang«hnng, it 
sits astride the Moikong ; mid England yielded it to 
Siam, in the course of frontier delimitation between 
the two States, on the understanding that Siam 
tiiould nut cede it to any other Power. She 
was, therefons in a position to object to its cession to 
France, and to insist on its being uphold as a buffer 
between French and British territory. She 
had, also, ulterior iutcn‘8ts, which were no doubt 
present in the minds of our dijiloniatists when ar> 
ranging for its future saf(‘ty. Kiimg*chcng figures 
prominently in the wdieiuo of railway communication 
with Yunnan which Mr. Holt Hallot has so warmly 
advocated, and upon whose advantages Lord 
liOmington dwelt in a recent address to the London 
Chamber of Comniorec. Mr. Hallett's scheme in> 
volvod a Siamese truuk-lino, from Bangkok to 
Szumao, which England should tap at liaheng by a 
branch line from Mauliuain. Siam does not seem 
to have falleu in with tlutt idea, and is confining 
herself, at present, to a line from Bangkok to Korat 
which she pur|x>sos, or did purpose, extending to 
Nong-kay. This, she appears to conceive, will beat 
meet her own requirements ; and extensions towards 
Hhipa may be left to international enterprise. If 
tiieae eattenuons are ever made, it is through Kiaag* 
rhe»g and Kiang>hung tiiat they would have to 
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nm; and m the SinoMee and Ohinew tarifla are only 
live per cent., while the French impose heavy 
dutiee on everything that is not French, we may be 
pardoned for preferring that Kiang-cheng and Kiang- 
hung should continue, respectively, Siamese and 
Chinese. It may be taken, probably, that Kugland 
and China liavc expressed that wish with sufficient 
definiteness during recent negocintions ; and that tlie 
only remaining question is to ascertain tlm area over 
which these provinces extend. That is the problem 
with which diplomacy is at present concerned. It 
would be premature, therefore, to do more tluui 
indicate a river called the Nain-u, which runs into 
the Meikong near Luang I'rabnng, and a mountain 
range on the N.K. which seems to constitute its 
watershed, as affording, possibly, the requisite 
materials for its solution. 

There remains tlie principality of Luang Prabang 
which used apparently to he independent, in the dn3rt» 
when the Laos ruled in the Meikong Valley, but which 
has long since become a dependency of Siam. The 
Lower Laos may be taken as having passed, now, 
under the dominion of Fnmce. How far the Upi>«T 
I.<aos is to undergo a similar fate is a question upon 
which no decisive statement has yet been made, but 
in regard to which grave apprehensions are enter* 
toined. There is no doubt tliot the French are ex* 
tremely anxious to acquire this region. The town of 
Luang Prabang, which is situated at the comer of 
the seeond great bend, has already been designated 
on French maps as the objective point of a line of 
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railvfty from Tongliing. Mr. Archer Rpealn of it 
Wi “ a large straggling village of bamboo huts inter* 
sperMMl with brick templex.” He deacribea the river 
valley hero a» narrow, with very little plain cotintry. 
The people live, like the (’hincse, nuiiuly on fish, 
rice and pork. Fcv<*r is very prevalent, and even 
the Sianu'se troojw (luartcrcd there are said to con- 
sumo inordinate i|uantitie« (|nininc. Possession 
of Luang Prabang, hfovever, would carry with it 
possession of all the territory comprised in the elbow 
of th<‘ first gr<*ul b(‘nd ; and it is lor that n^ason so 
much interest attaches to this section of the Fivnch 
claim. A map which was drawn by Mgr. Tabml, 
then Bishop of ('(M-hin-Cbimi, in 1H3H — a date to 
which the French nr«' foml of referring — though 
nssj'rting an Annan»o^e claim to the Middle 
Meikong, excludes Luang Prabang and, indcxsl, 
all wt‘st of 104 . MiwLc-Ckd also ivmarks that 
Luang Pralmng w’as distinctly tributary to Siam, 
to which it paid tribute of ivoiy, caglewooil ” and 
other pKxluce *, and the tendency has certainly Iwen 
to convert vassalage into implicit suhjectioii, and to 
strengthen the exercise <»f Suuucse jurisdiction, in the 
inti'rval. Ho adds, however, that it “ is said to he also 
tributary to Cochin-China and China,* to the funner 
of which it sends presents triennially, and to the 
latter once in eight years.” 

' It Ueuriou* to find montion niiulv in the Chinese Cktnrt recoide 
of s Laos state, nantwl Nan*rhang, iwnding tribute for the first 
tine (a.d, 1730) daring the reign of Kionlung. The eountry k 
deerriheil m l^ing south of Yunnan, end edJoiniBg fiunuah. Y. 
CltkM /Mnr, tti Mipnt. 
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It would difficult to find a more perfect object 
loseon of tlie coufusod relAiione between Uics«.> b(»rd6r 
atatee, out of which Franco luw evolved :<uch exag* 
|ip.‘.rated claims, Lowt'r Oochiu>Chinn, Anuam, and 
Tongking have formed, fur ccuturius, one dominion ; 
Siam and Bumiiih were equally sov(>ri‘igii nhites 
Uxiking up, in a grcnt<*r or Uw ilcgrco, to the prejara- 
denint inaHs of China ; but all the petty states along 
their borders seem to have paid tribute to each more 
powerful neighlwur. The French Froteetorate over 
Cambodia was evolved out of the fact that it paid 
tribute to Ctx'hin-China as well as to Siam. It is 
quite pos,sible that the flower Laos was once in similar 
case. Writing of the basin (»f the Sc bang-hien, M. 
do Lanossan says, “ up to 1850, the Anniunesc ad> 
ministered these provinces cither directly or through 
the intermediary of tlie Iwal chiefs, collecting trilmto 
and ta.vcfl. About 18,50 they were driven bark by 
the Siamese to the chain of mountains which Ixirder 
the Moikung valley, and have not since been able to 
recover the knit ground." Siam contends, ns wo 
know, that the alleged possession merely inqilies that 
the Annamese interveiie<l during an insumn'tion. Tlic 
incident may, Jiow'ever, serve to explain the jmlitica] 
instability and unrest which led these* states to make 
presents, indiscriminately, to neighbours so much more 
powerful tlion themselves. It docs not necosaorily 
follow that the tribute meant, in each case, an acknow- 
ledgment of equal rights. A kingdom can no more 
serve two masters than a mam though both may be 
ivilliug to propitiate a powerful friend. The influence 

o 2 
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of Siam woa unquestionably predominant in Cam- 
bodia, tliough tribute wan alao paid to Annam. 
Kiang-hung was mainly Chinese, though it had 
tributary relations with Burmah ; and Luang 
Pralmng is (ssemtiully Siamese, even if it has ha<l 
secondary relations with Annam. The Siamese 
authorities, who W(‘r<« unwilling that MacLeod should 
travel through Kiangdiung because it was Burmese, 
weni willing that he should travel along the cast 
bunh of the Meikong lK'<'a\i'e it wtis Siamese. When 
the mwulled llfm hui*st into the country, after the 
Fniiieh invasion of Toughing, it was the Siamese who 
n*st<)i*ed order. French surveyors on the Upper Mei- 
kong have travelled, (|uite lately, with Siamese assist, 
ance. It is scarcely surj)rising, therefore, that the 
Siamese should have challenged the French to pro- 
duce [>r(M>f of the claims which they so confidently 
advanced —nor, perhaps, that the Frimch should 
avoid debating the issm*. 

Wo may be in a position, now, to estimate with 
tolemhle accuracy the rival forces and interests 
that are at work in this much-vexed region. Siam 
was precluded, os we have seen, from appealing to 
China ns her overlord, l>ecausc she hod protested- 
her iudepondenco and hod n>fusod to acquioace 
in n'lntions tluit might wear a tributary aspect. 
She was precluded, similarly, from appealing to 
Kngland, because she rej«ctc<i au English iVotec- 
tomte when it was offered her, I believe, some yearn 
ago i before its assertion would have involved acute 
antagonism to the still inclumte projects of France. 
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She could eppealy however, to both Engliiad and 
Chine, an intereeted fuirticfi ; and it lay with thorn 
Powere to dohnc where their interpHt» 1 egau. The 
intereste of China in Iudo>China arc, aa vt have 
seen, enormous : there is an iminenw Chinese }a)j)u- 
lation in Siam and. iiulocd, througluait tlie whole 
peninsula — in Burmah and the Straits Scttlenicnts 
os well as in Tongking and Saigon. It would 
Imj in her power to foment a rehellion that would 
shako the French position to its foundations, and to 
help it by jHJuring troops aerosw the frontier of 
Yunnan into the Meikoug valley, ns she poured 
them out of Kwangtung through l.angMm into 
Tongking. Chinn, howexer, prefers peace; and so 
long as h<'r frontiers are guarded at Kinng-hung, 
and her caravan nmtes are protected througlt 
Kiang-cheng luul Luang Prubang, she w'ill let 
sleeping dogs lie. She xvill do xvtdl, how’cvt'r, to 
assert her influence and her power xvith more om- 
pliasis in time of peace, if she would exercise tlw 
weight to xvhich her position entitles her, in the 
councils of the Far Fast. There was a time wlien 
people wore disjwjsed to smile at the power of Chinn; 
when they wetts disposed, in fa<'t, to smile at every- 
thing Chiiit“8e. But she is b<‘e(naing recognized as 
a substantial fact, and she must resolve to sustain 
her rd/e. She cannot, consisttmtly with her dignity, 
disavow ulterior interests in a country where so many 
myriads of her subjects are domiciled ; and she would 
do well, ^ declare that interest by exhibiting the 
dmgoa flag, occasionally, in the Meinam. 
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England ia in aonutwhat ainulor case. Her poe* 
feMions are conterminous with those of Siam 
throughout the whole length of the peninsula; and 
she naturally pixTen* the neighbourhood of a peace- 
ful and commert'ial people to that of a resUow 
military power. Tiie eommcrcud interests of France 
in Siam nn' infliutesitnnl. The hist it*port by 
ll.B.M.’s Consul at Ihuigkuk slunvetl tiuit eighty- 
seven per cent, of the whuh* shijtpiug that entered 
and cleared at that )>ort. m was British. 

1 , 241 MXM»/., out of wo)th of the ex- 

jKirts went to Siiiga|H>n- and Hongkong, while 
1 , 172 ,<MM>/. out of worth of imports eaiiiu 

fi-om those two llntidi colonies. Fmieh interests, 
on the other hand, were i-epri'>ented by one steiuncr 
which runs monthly !K‘twcen Saigon and Bangkok, 
and which larried, last \ear, cargo to the valuo oi 
HOOt)/.' — less than i per cuit. of the total trade. 

It has been pointed out that the tendency of trade 
with the interior is to How towards the mouth of 
tho Meiniuu ; niul that it was, seemingly, the 
inception of tlu* Bnngkok-Korat railway which firod 
Fmieh resolution to get possession of the Meikoug. 
\Vu cm sympathize, in a measure, with France. 
Much wus bu|H'd, at first, from Saigon, at the 
mouth of an iinpoi'tnnt branch of the Meikong: 
then it was found desirable to go a little further, and 
take in the ('nml>odian delta: then it was revealed 
to Garuier, during his celehmtcd exjiedition up tho 
Meikong, that the French flag sliould be hoisted at 
Stuug-treng and Khcmg and Baseac, and otiior 
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statioiu whicK mi^t sorve u dopdts for the trade 
of the Laoe : then the diacoveiy wae nta^e of tlte 
river cotmectu)}; Yunnan with tho GuU of Tonpking 
which do Cann? advised hi« country tn(‘n to at 

all Itazards, with the cortaiuty that iti powi'ssioo 
would eclipse British offorta to ojk*ii uj» tnuU' with 
Yunimn. Well ! Sai<ron hail liocn imnovcd, CaiulKMiin 
had boon annoxod, Tonjrkiiifi had been ainioxed ; 
and still the <loniand far Fien<-h inamifaetunM hiul 
not come. Gamier’s project hlionld !«> tried ! It 
sie;nified nothin;; that rapids, lalliu;; little f-hort of a 
caturact, barnsl the ascent of tla* n\ei at Khoii;; : a 
Dwauville railway uii;;ht be nind«> to transport gtaals 
past the obstacle, and hteainers sent out in pieeoH to 
bo put tojjother abo\e it. The ri\er was certainly 
luiviji^able between Khoiig and Kciiiniaret; and there 
was hope tlmt Luang I’nihaug might bo remdiod 
during four months of the year. All this had bt‘cn 
resolvtal on, when Siam finally resolved to maku a 
railway from Bangkok to Korut. 

No one wa» better aware than the present 
Govomor-General of French Indo-China wliat tliat 
meant. Let railways be constructed, he tvrote, 
some years ago, and “ neither the Meikong nor the 
Tongking route could struggle against them : the 
greateat efforts should therefore Imj made to prevent 
that consummation, and endeavour to ilefioct tlie 
commefTcial current towards Fn'ncb possessions. The 
effort having failed, apparently, if it was ever ma^lo 
■-^the Korat railway being in course of construction 
' “ L*IndO'>Chiii« p. 47S. 
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o-nothing rcnminod but u efTort to aimex the Mci- 
kong. Not only the raouthii, but the chnuncl and the 
valley of the great river would then be under French 
control ; and MancheHter goodn could bo hindered by 
the application, to tiiem, of tlio Haine methods by 
which it lind l)et>n ciulouvouro<l to exclude them from 
Tongking. 

The |)rohai)ilify i« Umt the ntteinpt will Huccced 
in ulxnit the sume <logit‘e. ManeheHter goods pass 
iti diininixhed (puuitities through the Fivneh Cus- 
toms nc't-; hut the perverse Indo-t'hini'se ciumot, 
somehow, he persuaded to take an equal quantity 
of Uom'ti iuauufaetur<*s iu their stead. Ooniiuereiul 
possihilities serve as a lure to dniw the French 
nation eontmualiy on to further aggression. Rouen 
is being jK'rpetually fissured that it will he able to 
best Maiiehester, if just this t»iie more pnivince, 
this one more ruiT, tins one more valley he 
brought within the scope <if the Fn*neli protective 
tariff; hut the i*e<ult usually disappoints expecta- 
tions, and it is jaissible that the chief result of this 
now attemjit to develop Freiieh cominerce will Iks 
to increase the number of functionaries whom a 
clear-sighted Fivnehman once described as being 
principally ocmipied a $'»dminutrer etix-memcfi. 
Neither a Consul at Korat nor a Consul at Nan is 
likely to suceeed in diverting commerce Atom the 
channel which experience has shviwn to be most 
cemvenient, and which tlm projected milway will 
increasingly develop. But French consuls at Nan 
and Koiat might conceivably excite a fedUng of 
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oimst (hat qiight fiioilitate further political adveii" 
ture. A river ie a bad frontier, even if it morka aa 
etimical diviaion ; but the Meikong (Constitutes no 
such divison. All the states in its valh^y appi^ar to 
sit astride it. Nan sits astride it ; and even when 
the French have reft away half its territory the 
popuhition of the two halves will remain the some. 
It is easy to conceive that th(> consul at Nan might, 
under these circumstances, become a disquieting 
influenee, just as u consul at Ohnutaboon might exert 
a disquieting influence ov<*r tlu* Annamese K('ctioii of 
the inhabitants of that important town. Komt is 
on the So-numn, which is au iiftiuont of the 
Meikong ; and M. de Lanessau has frankly indicated 
the basin of the Se-inoun as within the scojio of 
Frtmch aspirations. Some years ago>, M. Delom-le 
trieil to obtain, from the King of Siam, a conces- 
sion to make a I'tinol across the isthmus of Kin 
Iwtween the Hay of Bengal and the (iiilf of Siam, 
The project failed, os the project of obtaining a 
fiHiting in Burmah failed, about the same time; hut 
M. le M}Te dc Vilera is said to have instructions 
revive it while negotiating the new treaty that will 
be required to consecrate recent changos. If tlie 
canal were constructed, British sliijijiing would 
certainly profit by it most ; yet England would 
probably look askance at the acijuisition, by a French 
company, of a brood belt of land exactly at the point 
where Siam is spliced, as it were, with Tenasscrim. 

These are among the reflections which occasion 
anxiety as to tiic future course of French policy. 
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Declaratiom of a purpose to respect the integrity 
of Siam would carry more conviction if we had 
a distinct assuranco whore that integrity begins. 
It is to bo hopoil tliat pending negotiations will 
result in defining the jiosition, and in a clou* under* 
standing tlmt both Chiiui and Engbmd would resent 
ai»y further i»(l\ ance*. Events are tending to show 
intkro clearly, ('very yc'nr, that the inten'sts of the 
two iiatiouM in Eivsteni Asia are «‘loscly allied. The 
same great military l*ow(*rs prt'ss on thi“ frontiers 
of cocli ; and it is ('oueoival)le that a situation might 
arise in which eiu-h might Imj able to render the other 
cflcctive help. I urn nut one of those who apprehend 
that China will some day overrun the world ; but 
tho irameuso numbers lif frugal and hardy men whom 
she cun |iour, ami continue pouring, across her 
bowlers in any given direction would make her a 
valuable ally in the coneei\nblo event of our being 
conconuHl, simulUmeously, to U[)hold u common 
interest. 
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TUE KUMlJA DIKKK’l'I/rY. 

Few quoHtioiiH would have hoomed, at a first glniin', 
more easy of a<]justui<*iit than that whudi orosti 
lietwocn Russia and China, in ISHO, rcf'urdiii;' the 
oiTupation of Kuldja and Hi ; yet it was allowed, 
hy the unskilful diplomiwy of the Chinese at the 
outset, to grow into the (liini>nsionK of a serious 
i^UHiTcl which reached, at one time, tlu* verge of war, 
and continued for a whole year of uneertnin issue. 
'ITie incident is so characteristic of the diploinutic 
habits of the two nations, and deals with such a 
cuiious episode of Central Asian politics, that it may 
bo worth while to take a retrospeitiM* glance over its 
orijgin and history. 

The Malioinedon uprising in Chinem' Turkestan 
that resulted in the erection of a considerable dis* 
trict of Central Asia into an indejieiKh'nt State, with 
which the Governments even of India luid of Uiissiu 
thought it worth while to open direct negotia- 
tions, will be fresh in the minds of our readers;’ 
Aud no furdior reference need be miule to Yokoob 
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Khan and hi« nhort livetl power, than to indicate that 
upriaiag and the aubaequentHtrugglos between Andi- 
jan and Tungan an the first origin of the Roaao- 
Ohineae difficulty. It was during the anarchy that 
accompanied the progress of the insurrection, and 
when Tko Tsung-tnng had hartdy commenced the 
work of re<‘on«juest, tliat Russia dochwcd herself 
obliged to (M’cupy the to>vn and district of Kuldja, 
in ord<*r to maintain nuiet and ward off disturbance 
from her own fnjuticrs. Recognizing, however, 
the fact that it was Cluncso t(>nntory, she notified 
the IVking (Tovcrmnent of the step sl>o had taken, 
and undertook to vicld up possession whenever 
the latter was in u position to re<HTUpy it and re- 
establish settled niithonty. Out off fnnn her dopen- 
deney hy the Desert of Gobi and hy the insur- 
gent provinces she was trying to subdue, Chinn, 
whether satisfied or not, was obliged to acquiesce till 
«he had succeeded in her task ; hut when Kash- 
garia, exhausted by its wars and deiirivcdby death 
of the len<lei’shi[) of Yakooh, had collnpsoil, and she 
had been able to re-occupy the revolted districts of 
Turkestan, she promptly reclaimed the gage. 

Kstahlished in Kashgar, Aksu, and the other cities 
of the Altishohar, the Chinese goneral proceeded to 
demand fulfilment of the Russian promise. He was 
on the frontier, prepai'ed to garrison the town and 
re-establish tlio hnpcrial rule: lot the Russians 
retire 1 The request was not refused ; but neither did 
Kuasia show herself disposed to surrender, so easily 
and unconditionally, territory which she had perhaps 
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thought, SR di.4 other oudookora nt the cnmnienefN. 
inent of the struggle, thet China would never bo in 
a position to reclaim. Difficulties were raised, and 
conditions put forw ard which the Cliineae Government 
stremiouely resisted, Russia hml, they said, oivupied 
the district for her own and not for t’hintw con- 
venience, avowedly for the puri>os«‘ of nmintaining 
c)rder. China was now in n position to resume 
occupation and uuiintain onler herself ; and they 
expected, or professed to expect, that her claim to do 
so would he frankly recognized. 

Failing to bring about u satisfactory W'ttlomcnt 
with the Russiiui Ambassiulor at Peking, the Km- 
presst^s-Regent and their advisers scut Chung-how, a 
mandarin of rank and a connexion of tho Imperial 
family, as Minister-l'lenipotentiary to St. iVteiwhurg, 
to urge their claim.s ; and — making every allowauee 
for the wide <lifFerence between j)r<>feiTiiig a m(uest 
and procuring its <’on<'ession — it is easy to appreciate 
the disappointment and irritation of the Imperial 
Cahinet at the result of his mission. So far from 
obtaining a recognition of tho Chinese claims to a 
surrender pure and simple of the Kuldja territorj', 
Chung-how entered into a contract by which he 
agreed to receive a |>art instead of tlic whole of the 
disputed country ; and, in addition to engaging to 
pay five noillions of roubles for expenses of occupa- 
tion, he rectified frontiers and gnintefl commercial 
privileges with a liberality which the Russians must 
have deemed truly Oriental. Instead of ratifying 
this treaty when presented for their approval, the 
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EmpreiMOiHllegoQt utterly repudiated it and tiuietr 
Chauf^diuw iuto prison, under sentence of deatii. 
Kesontiug this conduct, nud in rcsjwnse to the hostile 
attitude nasumod hy ('hina, Uussia hogau to prepare 
for war. The riovt'mracnt of the Czar sent consider- 
able reinf4fn‘cmcnt‘< of sliijw and men to the Chinese 
coasts and frontier ; while Chinn, on her side, began 
to lts)k to her deh'iiees, made large purchases of muni- 
tions of war, and hurried additi<)nid troops towards 
tlie possible scenes of conflict. 

This was the position of aftairs, and the outbreak 
of hostilities soeiiied imminent, when one more 
attempt was made to bring ul«>ut a ])oaeeful solution. 
The Manpiis Tseng, Chiiuw' Ambassa<Ior at the 
Court of St. Jjinu's's, vvas ordered to St, Petersburg 
to endeavour to amend the action of his prodt'ccssor ; 
and (’olonel (irordon, in ifspouw*, it is understood, to 
nn indiroet invitation from the ImperialGovemment, 
went personally to Peking and threw the weight of 
bis groat iH'rsonnl influence into the scale of peace. 
The effoi'ts of h<»tli w<'ie so far successful that the 
danger of immediate collision was staved off. The 
energetic representations of the Marquis Ts^ng in- 
dncetl his Oovomuieikt to rt>fniiu from an act of 
punishment which would have been condemned aa 
ImrlmroHs, and would have alienattHl the sympatiiy of 
every civiliztsl Power ; while wiser counsels seem to 
Imve calnusl the excitement of the War part^, and ' 
induced a eicnnw perception of possible consequences. 
Chung-liow was repriov«*d and subsequently par- 
donwl, and Russia agreed to ro-open negotiatkm 
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Broatluiig timo 'mu thuR gained, daring <nrlucli » 
peaceful solution might bo found for wlmt hod, how- 
ever, grown into a serious international diifieidty. 
If two men who are on the point of fighting can In? 
restrained for a few moments and indiu'cd to talk 
over the innttor in dispute^ th(> <'hane«*« art‘ that, 
even if the »|uarn'l bt' not nmde uj), they will 
part without a l)l(»w being struek. If the griev- 
aneo be tiuigible, it will be referred to a court of law ; 
if it W sontiinentid, the greater port it ai t»f their ragti 
will evaporate in strong language, and time will ilo 
the rest. But iiuarrels hetw<“en nations are, un- 
happily, not so ('iisily setth'd. The principle of inter- 
imtional eoui*ts has not yet met with ^ni^ ersal aeet'pt- 
ance, anti if the demands made are such as either 
thinks cannot be yiehled without snerifice of national 
honour, them is nothing left but the nrliitmmeiit of 
the sword. No nation willingly Kum*iiders territory 
which it regards as an inb'gral jtari tjf its iHwwes- 
sioris ; ami ('hiiia is to the full as conservative in this 
respect, as Russia is act{uisitive. The latter is litths 
prone to yield what she has once gnispetl, anti China 
•can with difficulty be hnmght to give up what slic 
Ti'gnrds 08 hei own. The problem was, therefore, to 
find a solution by whieh the national jiride of China 
might be saved, while the demands of Russia were 
still partially satisfied. It must lieiwlmittod that tho 
task tlius im|>osed upon tho MartjuisTs^ng, of amend- 
ing a position ronderwl more difficult than it was 
nriginaby by the action of his predeeessur, was neither 
easy Dor eu'viahlc ; nor was the jKwition of affair# at 
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bis ovn ca|>ital stub as to lighten the difficoltf. 
For the crisis found the leading Chinese statesnsen 
separated into tvro distinct camps, and seems to have 
accentuated their differences. The Reactionary and 
War party was headed, at Court, by Prince Chun, 
father of the present Emperor, and among the great 
provincial satraps by Twi Tsung-tang, the Governor- 
General of Kastern Turkestan; while the Moilerate 
Progressist party, headed by Prince Kung and tbe 
Grand Socrettiry, Li Ilaiig*<'linng — more keenly alive, 
perhaps, to the danger of the situation— desired to 
maintain pcnc<>. 

The circuinstanees wlii«-h led to the instidlation of 
the prraicnt <x*eupant of the Imperial 'Flu'ene will be 
roroombt>red by all who have followed tlie course of 
Chinese* ]>oUtics ; but a few wonls of recapitulation 
may help to elucidate the situation. The nattunl 
course, when the' lust Ernperor, Tung-che, died child- 
less, would have been to elee't from among the 
meinl>ers of tlie Imperial elan n child who should be 
adopteel us his son, and during whose minority the 
newly-widoweel Enipi'css would govern as Regent. 
But tlie Einpa'sses Dowager of Hienfong, who had 
enjoyeel the sweets of power daring the Im^ minority 
of Tung-che, saw on opportunity, too good to be 
paused hy, of regaining the position they had lost. 
Overruling the claims of other aspirants in favour of 
a child of four, they adopted him as a son to Hien- 
fuBg, and thus brought the new Sovereign under 
their own tutelage instead of that of their <kagbter- 
in-law, whose subsequent early death removed all 
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fuiUier dan^r of oppontion or intrigue. Now 
Ghioese custom requiros tlmt the fathor of a child m> 
elected should hold entirely aloof from {lolitics and 
from interference in his son’s afliiirs, the extr(*me 
parental authority which is so marked a feature in 
Chinese polity being obviously incompatible with the 
equally complete subserxience due by a subject to his 
ruler. So far, however, from rc'gnrding this theory, 
Prince Chun seems to have succeeded in gaining 
at the capital an infimmee overshadowing that 
of his bn»ther, Prince Kung (whow* name is familiar 
as the Prime Minister and leading stah-sinan of 
China after the death of Hienfung), and to have 
had, moreover, the powerful stipport of the Regent 
Empivw who tnk(‘a the must lu-tivo part in State 
affairs. It was, indeed, to this supj)ort, which 
gave them the Mrtual u«eof the Imperial name, that 
the War party were gwatly in<lcbted for the influence 
they enjoye<l. For, though Li Hung-chang had 
infinitely more friends than his rival, Tso, in the 
ranks of the niandurinate, and reckoned the Governors 
of the chief pro^nces of the Empire as n'latives or 
political allies, he and they were powerless in oppo- 
sition to the Imperial mandate, unless prepared to 
break out in open rebellion. 

This, then, in the spring of 1880 , seems to haw 
lM>en the political position at Peking. Prince (Tiun 
and the Empresses- Regent were eager for war ; and 
Ifso Tsung-tang, with the tattered legions which hod 
never dared to meet the army of Yakoob Khan, 
vainly believed himself able to cope with the Rnssian 
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foorcet ; while Li Hunj^hang and other great aetnipa 
who, with a jiuter appreciation of the relative 
atrength of China and Ruasia, desired peace, were 
dominated by the power of the Imfieriol name. There 
» no need to dwell on the cireumstanroa of Colonel 
Gordon’s visit, or on the intrigues which attended 
his advent. It is enough to say that he jrnid a visit 
of several days to the great Viceroy with whom he 
had acted in the days of the Tueptng rebellion ; and, 
both to him and subse((uently to the high authorities 
at the capital, urged every argument in favour of 
fK*nee. Exi>osing the weakness of their forts and 
ships, and the uuwi<'idiuess and imperfection of their 
whole military orgiuiiKation, he is said to have 
warned the. Chinese that the outbreak of hostilities 
at Kuldja would be followed by an invasion of Man- 
churia from die Ainoor, and that they might expect 
a hostile onny, within two months, before the gates of 
Peking. He left, moreover, with Li Ilung-chong, at 
his departure, a meniomudum on the military power 
of China and how that power can be best developed, 
which should be read at length by those who have 
been inclined to accept the Chinese at tiieir 
own value, and to estimate them as a possible 
factor even in European politics. It may be 
sufficient to say, here, that it advises them to 
retain thoir own military system as best suited to 
their capacity, and warns them against essaying 
pitdied battles with foreign troops in which they 
would elmost certsinly be broken up end defeated. 
They should cultivate skirmishing; utilise their 
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faculty f<»r .throwing up earthworks; rely on the 
capacity for quick movement given by the abRontM) of 
kit and baggage, to harass and worry the enemy 
while avoiding close conflict; depend chiefly on 
breechdoaders, and eschew hca\'y tirtillury ; lay them- 
selves out, in fact, for the irregular wnrfan* in which 
their numbers, frugality, mid hanlihood would give 
them an advantage, instead of attempting to emulate 
the solid organization and expensive armnm<‘nts of 
Western nations. The same with shijis, the same 
with torpedoes; plenty of them, hut small njtid 
cheap. And “ China nee<ls,” wrette her ailviser, ** no 
Europeans or foreigners to help her in <‘arrying out 
this programme : if she cannot curry out what is 
here reoximraend<‘d, then no one els<* can do so.” Tlio 
memorandum hiiiti'd, even, at the removal of the 
Emperor to one of the cities of the interior ; IVking 
being too vulnerable, owing to its proximity tti the 
sea. But the answer to this suggestion is said to 
have been prompt and emphatic : removal from 
Peking would mean the downfall of the d}*nasty and 
was, therefore, beyond the pole of consideration. 
Short as it was, tlien, the visit of such an out* 
spoken adviser seems to have been an important fac* 
tor in bringing about a more intelligent view of the 
position, among the statesmen in power ; hut Gordon's 
counsels were, no doubt, powerfully aided by the 
representations of their own Ambnssador at the 
Russian capital One of the first acts of the 
Marquis Tsing was to procure the reprieve, and nlti* 
uiate release, of his unfortunate predecessor. The 
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following edict, which appeared in the Peking Oagette 
of August 12th, 1880, was significant of the change 
that circumstances were combining to bring 
about : — 

** A il«cre« waa iaaiiod aomo tine aince temporarily remitting 
the aent^^nco of di*capiUtton wUiUi hail been paaatni upon Chung- 
bow, but ordering that he should eoutuiue to lie kept iu priaon* 
Tiling Ki-tHe (the Miiojuia Tt6ug) also called n^Km to act 
vitb due cure and uttenitori in the mutter of the troaf y that had 
to be dincuaued. The THtmg*li Yaiuen now rf[>ort that they haro 
FHiwdved a telegram from Th^Iuk' Kutse U) lh< eiroet that he is now 
dtaeiming (he aeit lenient of the tarumn matt^'ra under diaputej 
and that he the Varneu to uppr aI on hm Mialf to the Throne 
for tlio otereiiM' of clemency. Ah an act of R|)ecittl grace, we 
eoniiuand that Chung how be released fuithwith/’ 

Sauguine politiciaus saw room for hope that 
sttito8n)(*ii who could iiiul such oxccH(*nt roasous for 
complying with tho r<‘<|uir(*mciits of Uussiu in this 
case, without mentioning tlu'ir real motive, would be 
successful in rounding the comer of the more serious 
difiiculties that awaited sohitioii. Tlie long interval 
which luid elapsed without a settlement being 
reached showed that there was, at least, a growing 
willingness ou either side to avoid a conflict, though 
it also showed that the diifercnces which hud arisen 
were by no means easy of adjuslincut. But neither 
were there wwntiug those who believed Russia 
willing to avail henfudf of the opportunity to extend 
her Irentiers in a direction remote from Kuldja, tad 
to make the valley of the Hi a stalking-horse for 
assumed designs on the seaboard of Corea. The 
alleged project was openly discussed in the Eastern 
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Prew, aud.ik writer in Japtui drew the fftllowing 
glowing picture of the adventagce to be gained : 

^ Adinifil Lewofaky^s own fotooa m in iHema^^lvaa «()uat to ibo 
conqueat of the pentnsnla and to the permanent o^’cupatitai of ita 
atrategic |K>inta. But if the attack wore combined with an 
iiivoidoa of Kuaaian troopa from the aida of Manchuria, Corea 
wonhl in a very abort time become KuaKian territory, and UtiOKta 
would then itOHaeaa a magnihceut racitic roaat lim\ with uob!« 
harbours oi>en water, miaurpasaed aitee for dockyardsi, araenala, 
and naval eHtubliHhmtuits, and un{mndhde<l pd^Uioua for ilomina- 
ting Japan on the enat an^l Northern China on the western aide. 
The ctuiqucat \\onld be ao eaay, tlie gainn, both jKihtical and 
atrategic, ao \alualih» that we have no ilouht the nq*orta which 
have reeoh/*<i u« l»oth from Kiirtqwj nnd Chinn nrt» corr<*ct, and w# 
may ex{u^ct toaee the aeiaure of Cor«^a duniig ike commencement 
of the ftpnng ” 

There ia little me in HchemcH that, 

whether present or not iit any period in the minds 
of Russian statesmen, certainly uevcT appear to have 
been put forward by them. It may w<dl be that^ at 
St. Petersburg as well as at Jacking, oi^posing 
counsels were striving for the masitTy, and that the 
same spirit which otxiisionally dictates the iinnexa^ 
tion of large tracts in Central Asia, in di-fiancc of 
orders from the capital, urged the present oppor- 
tunity for the extension of the Russian sea-board oit 
the Pacific. Nor is it unlikely that, if war bad 
ensued, the integrity of Corea would have been 
seriously jeopardised. The risk was, in any 
case, averted, and the task of persuading the 
little kingdom to admit foreigners within its coasts 
and borders reserved for more peaceful efforts# 
We have only to deal with the situation as it mttit 
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have presented iteelf to the Chinese Envoy on his 
arrival at the Kumion capital; and that was, 
fortunately, not complicated by the introduction of 
any such extraneous difficulty. 

'J'he ultimate issue remained, ns it wm*, long un* 
curtain ; and thosf who )>est miduistaud the Chinese 
character will j)rohahly attribute the preservation of 
peace, at n tinu* when the least false stop would have 
(jrecipitiiti'd wur, mainly to the [irompt action of 
Kussia in preparing for the latter contingency. It 
is pruhahle that the ap|M'arance of a Russian 
S(|uadron, weighing on their c(>a.sts, powerfully 
scHJonded the oftbrts of the wiser t'hiueae statesmen to 
hold at bay the party who seem, for a time, to 
have pandyaed the Ciovemmeiit and constrained it 
to act in a manner tltat must have rendered 
successful diplomatic action almost impossible. It 
will be fortunate for the future d(>8tinies of the 
Empire if the moiv intelligent Chinese realize that 
it is to thoB(> restraining influences, and to the mutual 
good sense and forbearance of those who influenced 
and conducted the prolonged negotiations, that the 
preservation of peace is due. China had everything 
to lose by war, for which she was utterly unprepared : 
the outlay would have been ruinous to her already 
straitened exche<iiier ; while defeat would not only 
have entailoil loss of territory and a heavy indemnity, 
but. would have shaken the dynasty toitsfounda^ 
tions. We should, ourselves, have suflbred from the 
diaorganiiation of a great trade, of which by flur the 
linger portion falls to our share, and other natiom 
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would hava fudered in proportion to their leMer 
interesto. The asBuranee ia, indtod, said to have 
been given that, in the event of hostilitiue, Shanghai 
and the other Treaty ports south of Pechiii would not 
be included in the Russian scheme of oi>erations ; and 
it is likely that the Czar would have been anxious to 
avoid complications with other Pow<*r» through 
interference with the great trading stations on the 
Yang-tsc and the Southern coasts. But trade is 
affected by other influences tlmn direct blockade ; 
and not the least injurious among thc'se would have 
been the increased exactions to which China would 
have been driven to rt'sort, and which would probably 
have lasted, as in the case of the T>ieping rebellion, 
long after actual hostilities liad ceased. 

The Marquis Tsf*ng an<l his advisers deserve, 
therefore, hearty congratulations ujion the sue* 
cessfiil result of their diplomacy. By the Treaty 
of St. Petersburg, Russia consented to give back 
nearly tiie whole territory originally m dispute, 
indu^g the important Tekkes Valley (the 
aurrender of which was the prineijial offence of the 
former Envoy), and the command of the passee in 
the Tien>8han. And that the Marquis Tsi^ng should 
have succeeded in gaining this important point, 
under infinitely greater difficulties than those which 
induced Cbung-how to )rield it, testihes to the 
intelligeace which guided his negotiations, and 
provea the justice of the allegation that it was 
the nnskilfulneai of Chinese diplomacy, at the outset, 
which allowed a question so capable of odjuatnent to 
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grow into the dimenuons of an international 
culty. 

Nor is that all. Tlie Treaty of 1881 rc\ive8 stipu* 
lations, for the right of navigation on the Manchurian 
rivers, whicli hiul liecn omitted from the Kusso- 
Chinese Treaty of 1800, ami which may well l)ocome 
of firat-elnHs importance in future eventualities. 
Some imxliliciitioiH arc made, in accordance with 
the wish of tins Chincsis to lessen the number of 
I’ommlatt'H which h'ussiu was cnuHnvercd to institute 
for the purjKwe of facilitating commercial intercourse ; 
and certain conditions are laid dowm for the future 
control of the trade which it is anticipated may 
grow up over the vast region in which the 
possossiuns of the tno enipires are contiguous. 
It is not surprising, on the other hand, that the 
pecuniary indemnity which was rtajuired in the 
Treaty of Livudia shoiild bear larger proportions in 
the new agreement : for not only was the Russian 
occupation of Kuldja considerably prolonged hy the 
refhsal of tlie Chinese Government to ratify that 
Treaty, hut the cost of the occupation was naturally 
enhanced by the uncertainty of the political position. 
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By a combination of circumstance, not the least 
curious of which is that the Aveight of Chinn Wtis 
thrown into tlu; scale t)f prepress, the hist kinpdom 
in Asia to maintain a policy of scH'lusion was 
persuadol, in IHH2, to open its pates and have inter- 
course with tho outside world. In the spring of 
that year, Admiral Schufeddt on lichalf of the United 
States, Admiral Willcs on behalf of Gi’oat llritain, 
and the commander of tin* Slutfch pnnboat on lu'hnJf 
of North Germany, sipu<*d, at a villupi* on the banks 
of the Han river, treaties by which Corea apreisl to 
open certain of her ports, for purpose’s ol <‘i)Uunerco, 
to foreign ships, residents and visitors. The project 
had been long incubatinp— frc<iucntly essjijcd, and 
as fi'equently defeated. The pi’rsistency ol its seclu- 
sion, the almost ludicrous tenacity with winch it 
was defended, had tlirown a gleam of romance ovw 
the little Hermit Kingdom, and helped to invest it 
with on interest altogether disproportioned to w’hat 
waa known, or assumed, of its population or {wlitical 
importance. It may not be amine, dierefore, before 
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the halo is altogether dispersed, to glance back at 
its early history and at tlie chain of events whidi 
eventually derided it to enter the modem political 
arena. 

There is always a disposition to invest the unknown 
with something of the marvellous, and Corea has 
come in for its full share of curiosity and romantic 
legend. H<irsos three fotit high, hens with tails three 
fecit long, hills of pure silver, and kings buriod in 
golden coffins, have l)een among the tales told of the 
remote peninsula. The rigidity of the seclusion of 
course made aocurato infvirmnticm, regarding cither 
the country or its inhabitants, difficult to obtain ; 
and, although they ctm certainly not he said to have 
no history — for they have a very checiuered one — 
the Corcons have done their host to realize tliat con- 
dition by leaving it unwritten, and throwing ua on 
Chineao and Japanese sources for what facts we may 
glean regarding it. Through the medium of Chinese 
merchants returning to Newchwang from the great 
fair held annually near the “ Corean Gate ; ” through 
the medium of tlie embassy which comes once a year 
to looking with tribute to the £mporor; through 
the mouth of some shipwrocked mariner, who 
made his way back to civilization with quaint tales 
to tell of a p<>uplc among whom he was, at any rate, 
genomlly treated with kindness-— iofonnation more 
or lees reliable occasionally filtered. But to the 
adventurous pioneers of tiie Church of Rcaae 
a more intimate knowledge was vouchsalsd of the 
strange land and its inhabiteinte ; and to them we have 
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laxgely bMfr indebted for the chu-f facto known 
regarding it. 

Separated firom Chinew) territory by the Yaloo 
river on the iiorth-we«t, and from .InpHii by a hun- 
dred miles of sea on the aoutliH'iist. U»' peuiiHula is 
sufhoiently isolated by Nature to favour its iiide{)cn- 
denee, but too near lM»th eouiitries to esinjK’ their 
interference. The enrlii’st glimpses of its history 
re>eal a state of abnost <‘untinual •warfaiv among 
divers trilwis of Tartar origin, who eventually con- 
solidated themselves into the thnn* States of Sink, 
I’ctsi and Kaoli ; and th<*se again, fr>r eenturios, 
appear to have been almost perpetually at war either 
among themselvi^s or with China and Japan, varj'ing 
the internecine programme only by an occasional 
alliance against a foraign adxersary. It is not till 
the eleventh century that we find the whok' country 
united into a single kingdom, which to*jk th(‘ name 
of Kaoli from the tribe that finally acquired the 
ascendency. It was natural that tlio new State 
should at once feol and admit the- ascendency of its 
great neighbour. Tlie first king recognized the 
suaerainty of the Chinese emperor ; and the relation- 
ship seems to have been, from the first, of a very 
close character. So intimate indeed was it tliat 
when, three hundred years later, the Chinese suc- 
ceeded in overthrowing the Mongol power, the 
Coreaa dynasty shared its downfall. The first Ming 
empeimr dethroned the reigning king, whom he 
found 'fighting in the hostile ranks, and replaced him 
hy n OuneM partisan whose fiunily have now fmr five 
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hundred year* retained posaeasion of the throne. 
The new king drew cl<»er his relations with ihe 
suzerain State, and organized a system of govern- 
ment very rourli after tin* Ohinese model, which has 
remain(‘d in force to flu* present day. Ho divided 
tho country into provinech and districts ; removed the 
capital t<i nearly the cirntre of the kingdom, where it 
is hotter situated for purposes both of administration 
and defence ; and consolidate*! his power by a tribu- 
tary agrw'inent with China, and an nllianee of friend- 
ship with dapnn. 

Two hundred years of «'oinpanitive pea<‘e followed 
the wise ineusur«-s of this able Sovereign, during 
which the peojile hud tune to heroine accustomed to 
an onlorly and s«‘ttlcd life. At the end of that 
time, howcM'r, the <‘alm was disturbed by the most 
terrible invasion the country had yet suffered. In 
the year Kidejosi, then Tycoon of Japan, having 
rendered hiinsolf nndisjmted master at home, resolved 
to turn his amis against Chinn, and poured an army 
of 200,t)()() men int*) (s>r<‘a, which he designed to use 
as a stepping-stone towards its neighbour. This waa 
a time when the iutlueuee of ('hristian missionaries 
in Japan was nearly at its height, and the Tycoon is 
said to have had a double motive for his adventure. 
Disliking the Christians, but unwiUing to persecute 
them openly, he is said to have recruited the invad- 
ing army princi|)ally from thoir ranks, and placed at 
its head Christian princes whom he designed to 
beep henceforth in practical banishment, compen- 
sating them with Ckirean territories for those whioh 
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th^ were neyer more to nrmit ! ('iiriously enough, 
we ere indebted to tho enteq>riiae of !ui early KngU«h 
publiidier for a tmnKlation of the firnt autaentio infor* 
mation which l>ccame available, of fate uf the 
invaders. “Three eevemJl tt‘stiiuoiiie« eouceniing 
the mighty kingdom of Coray . . . (*ollei‘t**d out of 
the Portugalf Ie^uite»^ yeerely Iii{K>ninu epistles,” 
printed by Hakluyt in tin*) ear 1(500, give a curiously 
mterestiug ammiit of this great expedition which, 
failing utU'rly in it** object, exercised iieM>itheU*<« a 
material iulluenee on Coiea. The project seeins to 
have been unjiopular in Japan, whuh wa« alremly 
impoverished by internal waiN and could ill support 
the crushing cxjiensi*. So feared, however, was tho 
Tycoon, that no one dared oppose him ; and we arc 
told — to give an idea of his jiower ainl hplendour*— 
some curious jiartieuliirs of a grand sjiorting evpotli* 
tiou ill whieh he indulged his nobles beforr* tbc start, 
when “ his game had w» gisid sueee«se that he caught 
above 80,000 fowlcs of all sortos ; ” though it is flis- 
tressing to loam tliat, “ for Ids greater recreation, 
and for the more soleuinitn* of the game,” In* w«# 
imposed upon by the addition of “ many dewl fowlos, 
which the laponiuus with certain jioulilers or coro- 
poaitions know how to preserve sweete in their 
featbers a long time.” 

The preparations were carried out u|Km r scale 
oommcDsuratc with the importance of the under* 
taking. The vanguard of the invading force, sent 
forward to effect a landing, was wanpletely snc« 
CMwfitl ; the Corean “ gunnes of 2 spannes and J 
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loDg, which insteikd of bullets diachsrged witib s 
terrible noise woodden errowps beaded witihi forked 
points of yron,” proving no match for the “ brasen 
ordinance” of the Japanese, who carried the prin- 
cipal fortresMn by iwsiiult aud (quickly overran the 
country; dri\ing the king hiinwlf to seek refuge 
in China. It is noteworthy that the prince who led 
the attacking fon*e, and achieved this brilliant suc- 
cess, was a (’hristinii ; and the mihsionaries fail not 
to congratulate theju8elv(*H, in the quaint language 
of the translator, tliat it “ had pleasiKl his diuine 
maicstie to lay the hoiKuir of aU this warre upon 
Christian lords.” T’he Japanese had, however, by no 
moans an easy tinn‘ thereafter ; for the Coreans, aban- 
doning the op4‘n country to the invaders, took refuge 
in the wocals and mountains, whence they carried on 
a guerilla warfare while their ships harassed the 
sih^lur vessels of the Japanese. Nor, although 
Corea lay at his feet, could the Tycoon advance a 
step farther in his projected invasion of China. The 
Coreans had, of course, called on their neighbours for 
assistance ; and the latter, menaced as well in their 
own safety, collected troops on the banks of the 
Yaloo, which they eommanded with their war junks 
so effectually that they were able to transport 
an army into Corea and attack their would-be 
invaders. The Japanese were victorious in two 
pitched battles that ensued; but the Tycoon, 
though successful in the field, seems to have realised 
feW the conquest of China was a task beyond his 
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power,* and evmtuaUy witbtlrew a portion of 
Ilia troopa. 

The lull waa, hoMrover, only U'lnpomry. With 
eharacteristic aesumptiou, the (Tiincw npixiar, throe 
years later, to have sent on euilmAsy to <)upan vrith 
proposals for tributary rt’lutions, which no eiirap'od 
the Tycoon tlmt he nfrain i»oiircd Iuh ti’oopM into 
Corea, and began fresh prc*pnratif>n« for au inva- 
sion of China— to which his ih'iith shortly put an 
oud. Tlie Chinese again cross< 3 «l to the asststauce 
of their allies, and appear this tiim* to have suc- 
ceeded in breaking up the invading army. Many of 
the Japanese were killed ; some retumwl to Jaiian ; 
many are said to have settled in the southern dis- 
tricts of Corea, where the loi’al diah*ct U*Rtifi«*8 t»» 
the influence of Japanese inten'ourse. Terms of 
peace were eventually agreed on (in 1(515), by whieh 
the Japanese ac({uired the inland of Tsusitnn, and the 
right to keep a garrison of 3lK) men at Ftisaii (n port 
in the south-east comer of the penmNula, imme- 
diately opposite that island), which they retained 
and exercised for 2(50 years. Though by no means 
the only occasion on which Corea was made a battle- 
ground by the Japanese, this was the m^Mt serious 
and the last of their invasions. The remains of forti- 
fied camps in various parts of the country still 

* Two Tssn aftwr the outset of tlie ez|ieditios, lit 1594, Fellier 
OigaatiaoBrixisoo, etMsking of theTjrcoon'e umiol eucoeMt in wsr, 
tayi, "This late warn of Ohina oaeljr axoepted, which far aor- 
nowtad all hia fotcea Howbait, ia the kingdom of Cony ha 
mdutaiaath yet groat gairiaoiip, aa well to keep hia honoor, as to 
oOBNttidM tha ChiniMU to aaa for poaoe.” 
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testify to the completeness of their occnpstion, and 
the Coreans are said to admit that the best firearms 
they possess are those left behind by the Japanese. 

The somewhat severe experiences which had 
attended, and partly helped to effect, the consolida* 
tion of (!orea into a nati(»n, were now drawing to a 
close. The wmie fidelity to the fortunes of the 
Huzeniin dynasty which had brought down upon it 
the wrath of the Mings, was to subject it to one 
inorci invasion when the latter fell before the attack 
of the Maiichus ; for a Manchu army invaded 
Corea and dictated at the capital, in 1637, the 
terms which continue to govern its relations ivith 
China to the present day. It would be supers 
fiuous to describe, here, the forms and cere- 
monies, and the articles of tribute, which constitute 
the outward and visildc signs of Chinese overlord- 
ship. Sufli(‘e It to say tliat, while exacting implicit 
recognition of her own prcpondoniuce, (^hina seems 
practically to leave her tributaries to manage their 
own aflairs, unless her help is sought or her own 
interests appear to he threatened. Wc have already 
seen her hand shown, on more tlian one occasion, nnder 
these circumstances; and we shall see her taking 
action, with vital effect, in Uie dramatic scenes which 
mark the awakening of Corea to international life. 

Since the conclusion of that treaty, Corea jhaa 
been at pence with both her neighbours and able, 
till within the last twenty years, to maintain the 
aeduaion she no much desired. Until the begiifning 
of the present century— when the doctrine preached 
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by Roiaaa.ii)iiuoiiairieB in ChhUi Wgiin to filler acroM 
the froDtaier, and to provoke a fitful and uncertaiu 
intercourse between theiu and the few Coreans who 
had been attracted by the new rpligiun —the only 
fresh glimpse wp obtain of the interior of the «'uuntry 
and its inhabitants is atTordod by the wcdl-knoam 
story of Henry Hamel,* who was wn^eked t»ff the 
Corcan coast in 1()53, and detained then' twelve 
years as a prisoner at large. As a soureo of informa* 
tion his narrative has of euurse passed out of <late, 
but as a record of remarkable mlventure, and for its 
quaint account of the peopK* and their eustums, it 
well deserves a passing notice. Hamel saded in a 
ship which left Texel for .lapim fwi Jiuiuary lUth» 
1Gd3; and, after etdling at Taewan to land a new 
Governor for the settlenu'nt wliieh the DuU'h then 
claimed in Fonnosa, was caught in a typluKin and 
wrecked on the Corcan island of Qiiel]>urt, where 
thirty-six only, out of a er<‘w of sixty-four, succeeded 
in landing. Tliey were received so kindly by the 
local magistrate that, in the words of the narrator, 
“we may affirm we were liotter Inah'd by that 
idolater than we should have bc*en among ('hristians ' 
but they were soon to learn that tlu'ir pnmjsH'ts were 
not altogether so bright as this experienc(> might 
have led them to infer. Tliey were astonished, after 
some six weeks of this hosjiitaide detoiition, to find 
themselves one day in pn^iice of another foreigner 
who liad become an unwilling object of Coroau 

' Vid$ Pink«riaa’* “CoUection at Um beU and moat intoMdtliag 
▼oTigw Hid Travels,” »oh 
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hospitality. He was, he told them, also^a Dutchman, 
by name Wettevree, and had been sent by the king 
to interpret, as soon as -nows of their arrival had 
been received at the capital. He hod been five>and* 
taventy years in tlie eoontry, having been captured 
with two uthurx who had been sent ashore for water 
from the Dutch frigate Ouderlres ; and there was, he 
feared, no chance of escape. As a matter of fact, 
at the end of nine months they also were carried 
before the king, who refused their request to be 
sent to Japan, saying it was not the custom of 
Oorea to suffer strangers to da})art out of the king* 
dom, but promised to provide them with all 
necessaries, and tmlisted them in his life-guards, 
with au allowuncu of 100 lbs. of rice per month as 
wages! One or two attempts to escape were 
frustrated, an<l an appotil to the Chinese ombas^or 
seems to have been especially disastrous. They had 
been ordenxl not to stir out during his visit : two of 
of them did m, notwithstanding, and caught hold of 
his bridle to ask protiHstion, but were seized, im- 
prisoned, and died. The rest were banished to a 
distant spot, and wert' so hardly treated that they 
were reduced to begging, to get clotbcs. At the 
expiry of nine years their numbers were reduced to 
twenty-two ; and these, in consequence of a terrible 
famina vdiich supervened, were distributed among 
three different cities to facilitate their mamtenaoce. 
Eventually, in 166 fi, a few of the survivors contrived 
to buy a boat with a little money they had hem 
able to earn, and mode their way to Nagasakh 
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ivlk«r«ri9i«y IhmA ^kmmlvm iig«m wnoiig tlneir 01m 
eountryuten. 

It itould l0ad u» far t0 enter into Hiuqer* quaint 
deMTiption of the country, which vrm utiU Miiforing 
from the rectmt Japanetw} and Manohu warn, and 
f^roaning undor the cxnctiunn the latter had entailed. 
The political relationa with China are clearly and 
accurately Hkotched ; and what is said of the trade 
with C'lima and Japan would have been ahnoat 
equally applicable, twenty yeani ago. The syfftom of 
ittilitar}’ service is also well described. A sketch of 
the punishments in vogue speidcs more highly for 
the ingenuity tlian the humanity of a people whp 
could tolerate them. Tlie hdlowing tale, at aqy 
rate, could m'arcely lie surpaased in the records of 
the Holy Office which was practising, at that jieriod, 
in the W<*st 

The kiUK Itaving doMred hi* hrulhar’* wife, wlw ws* SlSillSiit 
St hsr aeiHile, to embroider him s veet, tlisl pnucess, liMiing him 
s niorUl listred, stikhad ui between the lining sad the oateiile 
soais charms and oiiarscktr* of *u>li a natnni that his ItsjfMty 
eottld eiyoy no pleeanre nor take any rest while he hed It on. At 
leagth, suspecting the matter, he haii tlw «e*t npped, ewi found 
ont the cguie. Hereupon the king ordered her to he that 
e room, the floor whereof wee of brae*, and onlered a gnat fit* to 
be lighted ondeineath, the heat whereof tormented her till ehe 
died. 

And when a high officitd ventnrod to tnuMonstetto 
against so cruel a sentence, the king oedorod Um to 
have twenty strokes on his shin bones, and to ho 
deeapitated. The punislunonta for marital atfsneos 
weto equally severe and ingenious. If a WOOUlt 
I q 2 
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kil]«d her huebaod, she wa buried alive up to the 
ahouldon in a highway, and an axe laid by her, with 
which all poesengoni who wore not noblemrai were 
obliged to give her a atroke on the head till she 
died. Gay bachelors cangltt infringing the fianctity 
of the domeutic hpiu-th wore liable to be stripped to 
their drawers, to have their faces daubed with lime, 
an arrow run tlintugh each car, and a little drum 
fiuitcnod on the bark which was beaten at all the 
cro«4*8twet8 — the whole ceremony winding up with 
a flagellation, 

*Wc come now to events nearer our own time, 
in which the propngamla of Rome and the proce(‘d- 
ings of its emissaries begin to play a prominent and 
interesting part. In the year 17S4,' a young Curcan 
named Le, who had come to Peking in the suite of 
the tributc-lwnring embassy, applied to the Roman 
Catholic Mission for books an<l instruction in the 
soieuco of mathematics, of which he was naturally 
fond. Tlie missioimries profited by the occasion to 
lend him books on religion, which awakened his 
interest and led to his eventual conversion. As 
u4ttal in such cases, the neophyte set himaclf, directly 
on his return, to propagate the new creed he had 
learned, among his rehitious and friends; and with so 
much success that, in less than five years, ho had, 
acomdiug to Mgr. Gov6a, gained 4000 adherents. 
An may bo imagined, however, the doctrine acquired 

' htUnt JSi0kml0t. Bflation da r^ubliasament da Clina* 
Ummim doM k rojaumo da Cork. Ikr Mgr. Cork, dvfqaa da 
]*kddin, 1797. 
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fSpom A convert wHo hud bed only » fanr nontlui' 
instruction, and disMfiniiiuited again at MocnnddiiaAd 
by men who luid caught the cnido idea from hia non* 
vetHation, wiw of a somewhat obM'iirc dceeription ; 
and it hardly netnled a special Hp|M'al, to pt'iniuade 
the Bisho]> of IVkiiig that it was time tusend a ntoru 
qualified tenchcr. 'flu* frontier was, however, 
guarded with extreme jealousy, and earcM pre- 
cautions wei-e niTMsary. It wiw arrangwl tiiat a 
missionary should pnweed to 11 certain spot, at a 
given date, 111 the lollowiiig year, luul should there 
IjC mot liy eoiis'erts who would guide him through 
the Corc’un hues. The jiriest was punctual to his 
appointment, but not so his intended hosts, and, 
after waiting fruitlessly for a given time, ho ivtumed 
to Peking, The blank continued, Neither U*Mof 
nor news was rweived from the Coreuii Christians 
for more than two years ; but two converts made 
their way to P(*king, at the close of 1798 , with 
news of a s(*vere persecution which had occurred 
in the interval. 

The trouble had arisen from the same cause whieh 
had prudiued a similar cffiTt, at a moment when 
there seemed a prospect tliat Christianity might gain 
a hold in China. It is unnecessary to expatiate, here, 
on the nature of the reverence paid by the Chinene 
and cognate races to the memory of tiieir dead, or to 
reeapitttlate the arguments for and against toUva- 
tion, which w«ire terminated by a decree from Rome 
condemning the practice. Suffice it to say that tha 
qomlllD had also been asked by the first oonvetti in 
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Core«> whetiMnr it wm permiMible to erect anceetml 
tablotis or to keep thoae already in existence ; and 
the Bishop of i*eking, as in duty bound under Pope 
Clement’s Bull, had replied in the negative. Two 
enthusiastic brothers had at once acted literally on 
this opinion, and burned objects which were held 
sacred in the eyes of their relations and neighborms. 
A tremendous outcry was naturally raised, which 
had coin|H>IIcd the intorfertmoo of the Government 
and led to measures of perst'cution whieh had term- 
inated, for tho presemt, in the torture and execution 
of the two offenders. 

The tenacity of the Roman Church finds admirable 
expression in the courage, perseverance, and self- 
sacrifice of its enlis^aries ; and, whatever wo may 
think of a system which smiis to jirove more often a 
firebrand than a mossiige of peace, we cannot with- 
hold admiration fnini its devotod exponents. A 
footing once gained is never abandoned ; and after 
the fiercest persecution there always renoain some 
enthusiasts, over whose head the storm has passed, 
ready to welcome a new pastor. Corea has been no 
exception to the rule. Kn sooner had the persecu- 
tion which followed this act of iconoclasm subsided, 
than a priest was successfully introduced across the 
frontier, to instruct and impart new life to tho 
converts. Hor, it is affirmed, has the flock ever 
since been left unguarded. Persecution has followed 
persecution; but from Jacques Yelloz, the first 
missionary to cross tho frontier, who suffered martyiv 
dom in 1800, to Mgr. Ridel, who has returned to 
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Europe with heeltb fihettered by the eiuuetiei and 
kerdshipe undergone during the i«to»t outbreak^ 
there have alwayii been some pricete alternately 
tolerated or hiding in the couutiy, and the spark 
lighted by the young C'orenn attaclu^ hne uever been 
quite extinguished. 

We c<»nte now to the fii'st link in the chain of 
event# which have teiuhnl gradnally to bring Coiva 
within tlie sphen' of nwaleni politics. On July 7th, 
1866, a lioinan C'atiiolic nii>wionury arriviul in a 
Coruan boat at Clu-foo, with a tale of dire fKsrsocU' 
tion. Two bishops, nine priests, and a number of 
Christians <jf both w'xes had lasen niasHacred, many 
of tlicm after judn-ial tortures of atrocious cruelty. 
Three mcmlHOM of the mission only survived, and 
M. Ridel had Ikh-u clKa-en to carry the news to Cluua, 
and endeavour hi precure assistancu. It was to the 
French authorities, naturally, tliat he addressed him- 
aelf; and l»oth Adniirul Itoze, the ('ominandant of 
the French flwt in Chinese waters, and M. de 
Bellonet, then chHrg<'-d’aftainis at Peking, lent a sym- 
pathetic ear to his prot<*st.* TIjc ChinetH) Govern- 
ment, which was first appealed to, as sureraiii, for 
redness, declined any resixinsihility in tlie matter ; 
tliough the missionaries learned afterwards, in Corea, 

* M. da Bollonat, iadood, wm morwl by bia indiaaoticw to psa 
a Matonoe of depontioB againii the Cinean kins, whieli •■tMaqnevt 
ovwto ttSda father ridieulooas — “The aome day on vhksh thf 
king of Corea laid hii handa on my unhappy omrotrymen WW Uw 
loot of kia nigB. He hinueU doeloted ita and, «^h T, in wy 
tan^ oofaBnly doolore IfMby.’*— Fide " VA lMpl««atiaCSiM>M|»t* 
for 1M7, 1^434. 
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that it had mritten to tlie king, coodenmtog 
the penecution as calculated to bring him into 
ttx>uble with the French, whoso power he could 
not hope to ojiiiow. An expedition woa accord* 
ingly resolved on, and Admiral Koze aoHemhled 
at Gtu'fuo, for that puryioHc, a wiuadron com- 
prising tlm (turrrih’e frigate, the eorvettes Lap- 
and Primatxjei, the despatch- vessels Deroulede 
and Kienehan, and the gunhuats Tarilif and 
MtrfUum. 

The m*cii)t of this news in (’orca had one notable 
result. There had arri\tsl at (’lu'foo, within a few 
weeks after M. Kidd, the crew of a small American 
schooner which hud boon lost on the eastern shore of 
the Yellow Sea. They ha<l been twenty-five days in 
Corea, fed and well treated by th<* authorities, and 
forwarded ovi'rland to China. The same thing had 
happened in the case of another shii>wrecked crew, a 
few months previously ; and the contrast between 
this kind treatment of shipwn'cked sailors and the 
massacre of resident Christians had given rise 
to significant comment among foreign residents 
in China, Wiether news of French threats at 
Peking and of the hostile preparations at Chefoo 
had infiueneed the change of conduct, or udiedier 
the Corean Government were alarmed at the in- 
dications of a desire to open up commercial inter- 
course shown in the recent visits of one or two 
foreign ships to the coast — a vessel despatched 
by Admiral Rose to survey the approaches to 
the capital learned that another American schooner 
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(the OeMral ShemuM)^ which had gone ashore a 
month previously in tlio l*tong-en ri\ur, hod been 
burned as she lay, and all hands munlcriHl. 

Tlie city of Hnn>yani;, more* coiiimonly called Sllul 
“ the capital ” tif (%ir<*a, was found to bo Hitiinted in 
37’80° N., and 1 24 Hu" K., on the banks of ft river 
named tho Han, nhich flows into the Yellow 
Sea. Th(' channel Hooined navigable, for slenmei's of 
moderate draught, to within a ahort distance of tlm 
walls. The outranoe was protts'tod by fortifications 
on tlie ishuid of Kangdiua, but these did not appear 
to be garrisoned. Iluviiig obtaimsl this in formation, 
Admiral Koze started from (’liefiMi with tho ex- 
peditionary foivi* oil October lltli, arrived oft* Kang- 
hwft on the 14th, and oecnpied it, after a merely 
nominal resistanoc, two davs later. Tho ('on'ans 
wore apparently taki'ii by surjirise, liav mg perhaps 
thought that tlie danger had passisl with the with- 
drawal of the Burv<‘ying expedition. The forts along 
the hanks of the riv er wore fouiul nrigan'isonwl, and 
Kaug-hwa itself, a considerahlc fortress containing 
large stores of munitions of war, was pnu’ticaliy 
undefended. A letter was rtreived, a few days 
later, inviting Admind Koze to come or send 
delegates to Soul, to talk over matters in a 
friendly spirit ; but he replied that, if the Copcan 
auihoritieH wished to treat, they had better come 
to Kang-hwa. This attitude was meant, no doubt, 
to be impressive, but tho event proved it to be 
slightly premature. So far aU had gone well ; 
lK|l|tlie expedition was about to ctdlapsc with u «ud» 
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denneBs contrasting remarkably with the expectations 
raised byM. de BcUonet’s denunciations and Admiral 
Rose’s Imuteur. 

It may be well to explain, with reference to the 
present and subsequent complications, that the 
reigning King of Corea is not the son of the lost 
Hovereign, who died cliildless ; but, like the reigning 
Emperor of Chinn under similar circumstances, was 
adopted info the royal family from a remote branch. 
He was still a <*liil<l at the time of these occuiTenccs, 
and ttie (Jovemmeut was administi'red by his father 
who, under the title of Uegont, exi-nnsed nearly 
despotic jKiwor, and st>cms to have bnm the incarna- 
tion of the spirit of exclusion that had characterised 
his country. The perse<‘ution was nscribid mainly to 
his influence, and lie now ordered a general levy to 
resist tlic invader. Parties of nddiers began to 
appear on the banks of the liver, in the iioigbbour- 
hood of the French position, and spies brought news 
that an attack was intended. A party sent out 
to reconnoitre along the road leading to Soul 
was surprised and severely handled ; and, though 
the sailors succeeded in driving the CoreaDs 
from the earthworks behind which tlicy had been 
concealed, the reconnaissance was not pushed farther. 
Shortly after, news was brought that 300 soldiers 
had effected a landing during the night on the island 
of Kang-hwa itself ; and that the process was to be 
continued until a sufficient force had been gathered 
to make an attempt on the French position. Another 
reconnausance was accordingly ordered, with an 
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even www result. Tiie party, of alwut 150 men, 
had reached witliiu 120 yards of the fort, when sud* 
denly the walls were manned and a vuUey was fired 
which killed three and wounded thirtyofiw of their 
number. A aortic of the |[^rrifi<>n wna repulml, but 
the French jud}ri‘<l it wine to retire and carry hack 
their wounded to camp. Tiic di-Jiistroua tcmiinatiou 
of these two niovenionts appears to have persuaded 
Admiral Roze that tlie force at his <lispoMHl ' was iii> 
sutficient to j)ro«ecute the enterprise to a successful 
issue, in face of C'orenn hostjlity. It was no lon^r 
a question whether he Khoul*! go to Soul or the 
C'oreans come to him : the expedition was ut a dead- 
lock. He had rejected the first ovurtunM, and was 
not strong enough to impose tenns. 

A retreat was accordingly decided on. The city 
of Kang-hwa was burned, with its public offices and 
royal palace; the muniti<ins of war which it con- 
tained were destroyed ; its libniry of 3(t(> volumes, a 
number of curious spccimen.s of native industry and 
art, and silver ingots to the value of some 80(K)f. 
were carried off ; and the troojw rc-einbarked. All 
intention of returning in the spring was expresstai, 
but was never carried out. Mexican affairs were 
causing the French Government much trouble at the 
time, and Corea was allowed to fall into oblivion. It 
is satisfactory to know that Messsrs. Feron and Calais, 
the two other surviving members of the mission, 

• FM* STth Dewmber, 1866, trad 7th .ImosiT. IWf* 

AW IL Bidsl's oamUve in “ L’histoire tb I’JEgli* d* Cm*, 
hk pp. 576 A teq. 
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saoceedod in escaping to China ; but tlie persecution 
of native Chrislifins, «h was to be exported, broke 
out with rcnewwi fury after the d(*parture of on ex- 
pedition which had been powerless to coerce, and 
able only to cause injury and irritation. Left to 
himself, with the conviction that he* had fairly re- 
pulsed his assailants, the Hegcnt gi’cw more and 
more despotic, utul more continued in his hatred of 
forcignr'rs arul in his policy of exclusion. 

A vein of comedy runs through the story of the 
next attempt to enter the Forbidden l^and, though 
the attempt itself mus held sulReiently grave to 
involve the h'aders in serious diffi<‘ulty with their 
judicial a«ithoritie.s. Loyal remains, stolen calves, 
defeated treaties, silver hullion, gi’cv shirtings anil 
golden coffins ctanhim' to fomi the elements of a talc 
worthy the pen of a Cooper or an Edgar I’oc. On 
July 7 th, a sulijeet of the United States named 
Jenkins was indicted before his Consul at Shanghai, 
for having, 

loftathsr with othflra not amnnable to the jurisdiction of the 
American Contulut<>, entensl in uul upon the steamer China on n 
soandaioue and unlawful expedition to Cor«n, for the purpose of 
•xbuminii for his own profit the tmdy of a deceased Sovareign of 
Corea, to the exil example of othen, and ajjiainst the peace and 
dignity of the people of the United States.' 

The object of the defence was, naturally, to tell lu 
little 08 possible of a story about which no one but 
they could know the full particulars ; but sufficient 
come out to give a tolerably clear idea of the adven- 
ture, and that has since been supplemented by tho 
‘ nd* Xarth Ckbia HtraU, July llOi, 1888. 
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published uurativc of Mr. Oppert,* one of the 
“others '* referred to in the indietini‘nt. 

TTie patent facte urore that Oppert had chartered 
the steamer with money advanced by Jenkins, tliat 
an unusually lar^fo crew of over l(Kt Muuihi-nMin and 
Chinese had been enpfn^nd, niul timt a (piautity of 
arms had been taken in nt Nupisaki, c/r rmif, which 
were distributed on board. Tho furtlu'r inipnmsion 
seems to have been, that a French inisstonary had 
told the adventurers of the when*abouts vif a grave 
containing a gold collin, in which lay the remains of 
a former king of ('urea; and that these* gentlemen 
had undertaken an ex[)editK»ti with the vit*w of 
]H>3sessing themselves of that curious property : 
that they had earri<>d out tlu'ir purpose so far 
ns making the voytige to Convi, hut htul failed 
in their ulterior design and got into a more or 
less serious row with the natives, rJ(*nkitt8 was 
acquitted, chiefly it would seem hc'causo tJiero 
was a doubt us to the juris<liction of the court. 
Oppert, who was called as a witnws at the trial, 
spoke of a treaty u-hich he liad htijx'd to negotiate 
with Corea, and of possible contracts for gwy shirt- 
ings, as among the objects of the trip ; wliilc the 
owner of tho steamer hinted at silver hullion, as ap 
element which lie had expected to find in her return 
cargo. But the bearing of tliese remarks was not 
made clear, at the time, to the minds of tho audimioe, 
and it is to the pages of Mr. Opjiert’s Isxik that we 
must look for the key of the riddle. We agree with 

• “A'VorWddeti Luul, *c.** Bj BSrnwl Opisrt, Und«in, l««0. 
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him that **the cimimatatic<» are so exceptional aa4 
unusual, and the character of the voyage itself is so 
out of the common,” that it is desirable to give a 
clear statement of reasons and motives. 

It sliould be premised that Mr. Oppert had already 
made one tentative voyage to C'orea, in the hope of 
opening up cummerciol intercourse, and was known 
to bo much intorestod in the country ; so tlmt he 
naturally became intimate with the missionaries who, 
as we have scon, had fled to China from the recent 
persecution. it apj)ears, then, that Pere Fdron, 
one of these gentlemen, came to him one day and 
said ; — 

** I hmve always lookotl to you a» the one ficreon able And willing 
to lielp UH, If I now place the means in your {lower to bring 
the Begeiit and his (bivoniment to submit to the demand for 
gpeniiig up the country, and sign treaties to that effect with foreign 
powers, will you undertake another voyage to put this in 
execution f 

Somewhat astota^hod, as ho well might be, at this 
overture, Mr, Oppert nevertheless expressed willing- 
ness, provided the scheine looked feasible ; and 
Ms FiVon went on to unfold it in the following 
terms : 

** The Begent, a person of very auperatitioua dispoeitkvii, 1«id 
Jpreat store upon the possessi^in of some old relics whklk liad been 
in his family for long yearn, and which were kept guarded in e 
seetuded pla^ belonging to him. The posseasion of thaie reliea 
was thought to enaure the fortune cf hiaaself and hia family, and 
thky were aocordiugly much treasured, and looked upon with a 
kind of eupeietitioaa awe,^ [So much ao that M* P^fron^a Comil 
IHeiids adtiead him that] ^the temporaiy poaaeaaUm of these 
olilieela would be tantamoaot to mveuifi^ th^ holdeie with an 
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Wbfiithcff these “relics” (^rdiqxm) really consisted 
of the i^ldea coffin of the Shanghai legend, or what 
was their exact nature, is not detinitcly stated. But 
M. Fdron appears to have so convinced hiinself, and 
BO convinced Mr. Opjicrt, of the importance attached 
to their possession, that the attempt was resolvinl on, 
in the belief that they could bo used to extort what* 
ever conditions were wishj'd fn>m the Corean Govern- 
ment. That one of these conditions would have lieen 
ait agreement to tolerate Christianity and missionary 
enterprise, may be taken ns bejond doubt. Whether 
jtossibilities of ransom and (‘oncession of (‘omiuercial 
pri\’ileges may explain the vague allusions, at the 
trial, to grey shirtings and specie freight, must 
remain uncertain; fur the attempt, as we know, 
failed. 

The difficulty of the undertaking seems to have 
been commensurate with its ecceiitrii’ity. It was 
necessary to ascend an inlet which wiis only navi- 
4pible during thirty hours, once a infsith, at spring 
tides ; and the locality in question was distant some 
four hours good walking from the landing-place, 
'niis spot was successfully roachetl in a stcaiu-launch, 
and a number of the crew, carrying arras and tools, 
set out on a march into the hills in further prosecn- 
tion of tHie search. The relics, whatever they may 
have been, were found enclosed by on immense 
laound, which was penetrated with much diffioitlty 
and labour, only to find a further obstacle in the 
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shape of a huge stone flab which they had neither 
tools nor time to remove. Many hours had passed, 
the return march was before them, and the tide 
must be caught. Reluctantly, therefore, the project 
was abandoned, aud the “ relics ” were left in peace in 
their native soil. 

No opposition seems to have been offered to this 
remarkable journey of armed strangers through the 
country, and a collision which did occur at the place 
of embarkation is attributed by Mr. Oppert to the 
indiscreet appropriation of a calf, by one of bis 
followers, rather than to any general feeling of 
hostility to tins intrusion. Such is the history of 
this curious adventure, as told hv its leader and 
chief; and so abortively ended the second grand 
attempt to open up intercourse with tho Forbidden 
Land. 

Moved, no doubt, by the destruction of the 
Qenfral Sherman and lier crew, the Government of 
tho United States next resolved to try to open nego- 
tiations with this jealously guarded country. Mr. 
Low, then United States Minister at the Court of 
I'oking, was entrusted with the task ; and Admiral 
Rogers, commanding the United States naval 
squadron in Chinese waters, was instructed to accom- 
pany him on the mission, ^ with a display of force 
adequate to support the dignity of the United 
States Government.” While given the means, how- 
ever, of upholding this dignity if necessary, Mr. 
Low’s instructions were far from being of a wariike 
character. In language of studious moderation, he 
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•wiM tidiftio % to wtm» ft toftftty tor toe protectioa 
of merinen; t>a^ irhile maintainiiig 

ftnnfy toe right of the United States to this end, “ to 
ftXercMe prudence and discretion, and avoid a con* 
diet force unless it could not be avoided vritoout 
ditoonour.” ' He was also told to endeavour, as 
M. de Bellonet had done, to enlist the influence of the 
Ohinese Gk)vemment to further his designs. But the 
latter again declined interference, and consented 
only to forward a letter from Mr. Low to the Corean 
Government, announcing the expedition and explain* 
ing its object. 

In May, 1871, the American fleet, comprising tlie 
Colorado (flagship), Alaska and Benicia (second 
rates), and Monoeacy and Patos, gunboats, assembled 
at Kagasaki preparatory to the start ; and on the 
29th of that month it anchored off the mouth of the 
S5ul river, at the same spot which Admiral Rozo 
had selected four years previously. Immediately on 
its arrival, certain oflicials presented themselves, viho 
were assured of the friendly purpose of the visit, and 
informed that the Admiral intended making a survey 
of toe river but would wait a few days, before start* 
ing, to enable his object to be fully explained and 
understood. On June let, accordmgly, four steam* 
launches,^ followed at a convenient distance by the 
two gunboats, set out on the proposed expedition. 
Two hours* steaming brought them to toe island of 
Kang'hwa, which the French bad occupied during 

’ Swpsteh from SecieUij Fish to Mr. F. F. low, 4atatl 
April MUi, 1870. 
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their brief Bojoum, and jrhich was destined to prove 
the limit of progress of the new visitors. In 1866 
the batteries had been found empty, and the fortress 
only slightly held. This time, both were fully garri- 
soned ; and, as tlie launches were being swept past 
by the tide, a hro was opened on them from some 
seventy pieces of artillery which the Coreans had 
thought, with pardonable vanity, must inevitably 
sink everything within range. The bad gunnery of 
the artillerymen, however, and poor character of the 
projectiles defeated their object; and the boats 
swept, almost unscathed, through the ffu (Tenfer that 
had been prepared for their reception. Opening fire 
in their turn, they were soon able to shell the 
Coreans out of their position, and clear a way for 
return to the fleet, where the sound of the flring luid 
created a not unnatural anxiety. 

Admiral Rogers seems to have considered that this 
incident left him no option but to obtain an apology 
or cluistisc his assailants. He had come with quite 
friendly intent, but if the Coreans persi.sted in treat- 
ing as enemies everyone who approached their shores, 
they must pay the penalty of their mistake. Ten 
days were let pass, to give time for the Govern- 
ment to explain what m^ht possibly have been an 
unautliorized act of the mandarin in command ; but, 
as no message of any kind was received, it was re- 
solved, at the expiry of that period, to destroy the 
fort in order to punish the insult to the flag. ’Hiis 
was successfully effected by a landing party of 650 
men, supported by the armed launch^ and gunboats 
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of fleet* A plueky remsttoce was offered by tho 
garrison^ but the superior arms end discipline of the 
Attiericaus prevailed. The fort was carried by storm, 
with the loss of an officer and two privates killed and 
six wounded : the magazines were exploded ; and on 
the following day the party returned to the fleet 
anchorage. But if the insult to the flag had been 
avenged, nothing had been done, either by peaceful 
message or forceful chastisement, towards gaining the 
objects of tho expedition. The Coroan Government 
i*emained impervious and uncompromising in its 
refusal of intercourse. The following characteristic 
letter, addressed by the Corcan authorities to 
Admiral Rogers, tersely expresses their attitude of 
resolute isolation ; — 

In the year 16C8 a man of your nation, whose name was Febt^r, 
eame here and communicatod and went away ; why cannot you 
do the same f In 1866 a people called the French eame here ; 
and we refer yon to them for what happened. This people baa 
lived 4000 years lu the enjoyment of its own civilization^ and 
we want uo other. We trouble no other uatton*-^why do you 
trouble ua 1 Our country ia in the extreme eaat, and yours in the 
extreme west : for what porpoae do you come ho many thousand 
miles across the sea 1 Is it to inquire about tho ship destroyed 
(the General Sherman) 1 Her men committed piracy and mnr^r, 
and they were punished with death. Do you want our land t 
That cannot be. Do you want inteicourse with ua 1 That cannot 
be, either. 

To aa offer to parole the wounded and prisoners, 
it wtM answered : *'Do*a8 you please; if you keep 
khem too long, they will suffer heavy punishment 
fipom ns when released.” What was to be done witih 
itteh 4 people ? The American Minister and Admind 
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viMljr decided to withdraw, for the preseat, firom an 
expedition they could not hope to prosecute to 
sttcoess with the force at their disposal, and report 
a position of affairs which had become too serious 
to be dealt with under their instructions. As 
a matter of fact, the American Government appears 
to have resolved to abandon a project which 
promised no result equal to the difficulties in pros* 
pect ; and, once again, the Coreans were left to their 
isolation, and to tlie conviction, no doubt, that they 
had successfully repelled the attempted invasion of 
another barbarian power. 

Still, notwithstanding the bold front shown, the 
barriers were really tottering to their fall. The 
Japanese were the first to establish formal relations. 
Having been, themselves, only recently brought to 
condudo treaties with Western Powers, they seem to 
have thought they would like to negotiate one on 
the same model with Corea : and the Coreans, dis* 
turbod no doubt by recent events, but disposed rather 
to accept os allies than repel as intruders a neigh- 
bouring and well-known nation, acquiesced in the 
proposal. On February 26th, 1876, there was signed 
accordingly, at the now familiar island of Eang-hwa, 
a treaty of peace and friendship by which the inter- 
change of ambassadors, the appointment of consuls, 
and tile opening of certain ports in Corea to Japanese 
trade, were regularly provided for. And this ym 
followed, eighteen months later, by a supplementary 
agreement laying down regulations for tarade ipud 
n^ittg certain additional provisions, among whidi it 
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is only worth while to particulariaie a clause stipula* 
ting for Hie kind treatment of shipa recked foreigners, 
of the exact nature the Americans had vrished to 
dictate. The end, however, was not quite yet. This 
acquiescence in the overtures of Japan by no means 
implied a willingness to enter into relations with 
other foreign powers. The Japanese, as we have 
seen, were old acquaintances ; and they appear to 
have attained their end rather by flattering the spirit 
of isolation than from any tendency on the port of 
the Corean Government to relax its vigilance. The 
Duke of Genoa, who paid a flying visit to the country 
in the Italian frigate Vittor Fimni, in the summer of 
1880 , found the old spirit still in force ; and was 
persuaded that the Japanese not only subserved the 
Corean policy, but were tending, by their brutal 
treatment of the people, to intensify the feeling of 
hostility to foreign intrusion. 

The Duke’s visit seems to have been undertaken 
as much out of curiosity as any other motive ; but 
an expressed desire to thank the Corean Gh)vem- 
ment for kind treatment of an Italian sailor, who' had 
been wrecked two years pi’eviously on the island of 
Quelpart, afrorded an excuse for trying to approach 
the officials at the ports visited. The new Japanese 
settlements of Fusan and Gensan were selected, as 
affording the easiest means of access ; but the Duke 
had been warned that, though he would certainly 
recdve courtesy, he would hardly have the real assis- 
tance of the Japanese in his efforts to open up inter- 
eouioe; and the result seems to have justified this 
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pradifltioiL He£iijlod,ataay mte,tool}tain«niiiie^ 
view witli, or even to get a letter trensmitted to^ the 
{wefeot of Torai, which embraces the port of Fviaan ; 
and only succeeded better at Gensan, by threatening 
to send the letter with an escort of Italian marines if 
he could get no Oorean to carry it. Such as it was, 
however, his iutercourso with the people seems to 
have been friendly and interesting. He was accom* 
panied by Mr. Donald Spence, a member of H.B.M. 
Consular Service and an excellent Chinese scholar, as 
interpreter ; and the difficulty seems to have been to 
answer the questions sufficiently fast, rather than to 
get into conversation at all. Tlie Corean spoken 
huiguage is totally diffurout from the Chinese ; but 
Mr. Spence found that every one, even among the 
poorest classes, could read and write the Chinese 
character; and communication was kept up by 
tracing cbaractci's in the air, on the sand, or on the 
hand as opportunity offered. The prefect of Yung- 
hing even brought himself to pay a visit to the 
Vktor risani, under the threat mentioned ; and on 
amusing account is given, in Mr. Spence’s report,* of 
the scone that took place in the cabin of the frigate 
on the occasion. Conversation was carried on by 
writing, or in dumb show ; the crowd of attendants, 
in the meantime, eating, drinking, and smoking every- 
thing that was offered them or that they could lay 
hands on, and carrying off empty bottles and bistUiit 
tins as valuable mementoes of their visit and specimens 

' Bepoit b]r Mr. Spenee of h» vMt to Cons, with H.R B. the 
Duk« Genoa : dat^ Shanghai, Septonber ftih, 1860. 
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pennudedi to undertake the reapopsibility cS forward* 
mp a letterto the capital ; he could only be brooght, 
at laat, to take a copy of one which had been pre* 
pared, and which he promieed to transmit, along 
with a report of his visit, to the Governor of the 
Province. 

So far, then, beyond accepting from the Japanese 
a treaty on a Western model, the Coreans could 
hardly be said to have derogated greatly from their 
traditional policy. But events were tending to bring 
about a greater change, and to induce them to plunge 
boldly into the stream on whose brink they were 
shivering. We have seen that the father of the 
reigning monarch represented the ancient Tor3rism 
of the country in its most intense form; but it 
seems to be a curious fact that Corea, like England, 
has its Liberal as well as its Conservative party ; 
and the king himself— mainly, it is said, through the 
influence of his wife, who comes of a Liberal 
stock and is said to have tampered, even, with 
Christian teaching — inclines to the Liberal side. 
His coming of age and personal assumption of power 
were, therefore, the signal for a change of policy. 
Liberals were installed in places of power, while the 
regent and his allies retired in dudgeon to their 
estates. So that, when circumstances brought the 
Foreign question once more to the front, political 
conditions were favourable to its solution. It was 
reserved for the great Chinese Minister, Li Hung- 
obii^, to bring it to an issue. 
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With ivhat exact degiee of tmlh it is difficult te 
ssy, Russia has been credited with a yearning to 
possess, on the Asiatic coast, a harbour more fitted 
for winter quarters than her Amoor territory can 
boast ; and the 6o^»lled Port Lazaref, in Corea, has 
been indicated as a special object of her ambition. 
This inlet, which is known in local parlance as Yung- 
hing, and is situated between 89*10° and 89*20° N., 
and 125’10° and 125*20° E., constitutes a splendid 
harbour which is not frozen in winter, and would 
have been in every way a desirable acquisition. The 
project is said to have been put forward during 
the dispute with China anent the ownership of 
Kuldja which threatened, at one time, to eventuate 
in hostilities that would have rendered such a harbour 
of firsbKdass value ; and it is said that China advised 
the Corcan Government, as the best means of pro» 
tecting itself against such a contingency, to accept 
the friendly intercourse which foreigners were press- 
ing upon it. However that may be, and whatsoever 
the motive may have been, Li certainly advised the 
king to accept foreign intercourse, and his cotuuiGd 
was accepted. Treaties were negotiated, through Inis 
instrumentality, with the United States, Great |Mi- 
tain, and Germany ; and were formally signed, ifltlm 
all had been cut, dried, and prepared, at the fillege 
of Jenchuan, in the neighbourhood of the ca^lifildl 
It was not likely that such a complete suViweion 
of the national policy would pass unchfdlenged. 
There is always, in every State, a party t^ipoaed to 
change because it is change ; and we have teen HMt 
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tiiil lacked aejitiier r^i'eaeatatives nor leadert 
ia Cam, The Chiaeie GovenMn^ nt passed through 
a severe ordeal after we bad compelled it, in 1858, 
to abrogate pretensions that were a very article of 
faith with the ruling classes. The foreign wars and 
internal convulsions which followed the acceptance 
of European intercourse in Japan attracted, for a 
time, an interest scarcely less than had been excited 
by the romantic descriptions of its first visitors. 
Corea, a country broadly divided by faction, could 
not hope to pass unscathed through a similar change ; 
and the ex-Regent and his allies were, as a matter of 
fact, hatching a plot which should ^verthrow their 
opponents and replace themselves in power. Already, 
in the spring, there had been rumours of political 
dissension, and of hostile demonstrations against 
Japanese settlers ; and on July 28rd, 1882, the storm 
burst. In the afternoon of that day, the Japanese 
Ambassador received a note from the Governor of 
Sfiul, saying the mob had risen, that he was endea* 
vouring to put them down but feared his ability 
to do BO, and that the members had better keep 
inside the Embassy and prepare for contingendes. 
Ibe Legation did, in effect, become the object of 
attack, and was gallantly defended by the ixunates 
tUl fire was applied to the neighbouring houses. 
Ur. Hanabusa and his countrymen, some thirty in 
number, then determined to cut their way out ; and, 
after a fhtile attempt to obtain shelter at the palace, 
made their way to the seacoast, where they seieed a 
bpat and were fortunate in finding the British gun^’ 
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bmt Flying Fi^y irbioh took them on bonrd and 
conveyed them to Nagasaki. Th^ had, however, 
loet eight of their number during the retreat, 
besides others who had been killed in Soul. Later 
reports were received, to the effect that the rioters 
had subsequently proceeded to the palace and had 
either murdered, or intimidated into committing 
suicide, the Queen, the Crown Prince and several of 
tlie highest officiiUs, while the ox>Rcgent hud grasped 
the reality of power. 

Intense excitement was naturally caused by the 
receipt of this intcUigenco in Japan, and steps were 
■ at once taken to exact reparation. Mr. Hanabusa 
was sent back to Soul on board an ironclad, Mritb a 
fitting escort, and preparations were made for war if 
the employment of force became necessary. China 
acted, however, in this emergency with a promptitude 
little to be expected from her usual dilatory habits. 
Directly the news arrived, Ma Kien-chtmg, an active 
and intelligent official who had just returned from a 
mission to India, was despatched with an ironclad 
squadron and several thousand soldiers, to the scene 
of action ; and grave fears were entertained lest war 
between China and Japan should arise out of 
imbroglio. Such a contingency was, however, fortu- 
nately averted by the good sense of the respective 
Governments. Japan recognized that redress for the 
outrage was her ultimate object, while China made 
use of her infiuence and preponderating force, to 
overawe the reactionary party and restore the kii^ 
and his ministers to power. Terms of settlement, 
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niMkr tibew oonditioiis, wer« cpeedily anraiigedl. 
31)10 CWetm Government, which onade no attempt to 
palliate the wrong done in defiance of itu authority, 
and could only endeavour to mitigate the Japanese 
demands, agreed to pay 9500,000 to dofiray the cost 
of Japanese military preparations, and 950,000 as 
compensation to the fiunilies of those who had been 
killed'during the riot. The maintenance of a Japanese 
guard at the Legation for a year, the execution of 
certain ringleaders, the opening of an additional port, 
and the despatch of a mission of apology to Kioto, 
wei*o other conditions with which Japanese amow- 
propre appears to have been amply satisfied ; while 
the Chinese envoy, to put an end once for all to the 
ex'Rogent’s machinations, carried him off to China, 
where on Imperial edict subsequently ordered him 
to be interned. The temptation is great to repro* 
duce a full translation of this characteristic docu* 
ment, which gives a concise summary of the course 
of evmits and recapitulates the Httgenfs political 
crimes, but we must confine ourselves to the con- 
cluding terms : — 

Conaidcriaa [>vob the Imperial uttcrence] the constent emgalwe 
vith which he has intimidated hie sovereign, end his plsi tiist 
endwagend the State, he should be punished with all the rigour 
of the law. But wo bethink ourselves of the ties of kindred that 
rendsr him an object of reveienee to the prince, and that if haavf 
sOntsnoe he meted out to him the latter will be involved in a state 
of helpless miserj'. For these reasons we, of our special favour, 
most leniently lighten his sentence. Let 1 m Cheng>ying eenpe 
the panishment doe to his crimes, and liveat pcacs at Psoting-foo 
fat CHiikU, nor ever letarn to his conntry. 

Suceessfiiil treachery is no disgrace to m Oriental, 

'it 
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and many a mandarin head will Imve wagged with 
delight when the story was told, in China, of the 
arrest of the Corean rebel. Ma paid a visit to S6ul, 
accompanied as ^va« iiatuml by a strong escort, invited 
the object of his attention to dinner, carried him off 
in a sedan-chair from tho heart of the capital, and 
placed him on board a Chinese ironclad, almost before 
his partisans could hear the news or gather breath 
to interfere if they had been disposed to incur such 
a risk. There is a da.sh of the ludicrous in this 
closing incident ; so ctfeotual is the extinction of 
the rebel lender, and so complete the answer afforded 
to the qu(“stions which had been raised, as to the 
reality of Chinese suzerainty over the country. 

Before these vigoi'ous measures, the Conservative 
opposition seems to have collapsed. The king 
resumed the reins of power, and showed a disposition 
to act loyally on the new lines. P>en the queen 
came back to life, the fate destined for her having 
been averted by putting forward one of her maids to 
receive tho fatal cup, while her Majesty escaped to a 
neighbouring village where she remained in hiding 
till the storm was past. 

It remained for the Governments with which Corea 
had been persuaded to conclude treaties, to ratify 
these engagements and clench the new policy. Some 
hesitation appears to have been felt, for a moment, on 
account of the ill-defined nature of Corean relations 
to Peking. These were quite well understood, no 
doubt, by the polities concerned ; but Western Powers 
might be paixloned for desiring to know more 
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prociaely wheUier they were dealing with an inde- 
pendent kingdom or with a vassal sttitc. They had 
seen China disclaiming responsibility when appealed 
to by M, de Bellonet and M, Low ; yet interposing, 
with sovereign authority, in the difficulty with Japan* 
The United States appear to have decided on ignor- 
ing the complication, and looking directly to Soul. 
As nearly as possible twelve months after Admiral 
Schufeldt’s first visit, General Foote arrived off the 
mouth of Him river ; and ratified copies of the Ameri- 
can treaty were exchanged at Siiul, on May 19th, 
1883, with a degree of pomp and circumstance that 
would have well become a more pretentious State. 
The ceremony — marking as it did, for Corea, a final 
severance with the past — has many points of interest ; 
and a sketch of the proceedings, condensed from the 
narrative of an eye-witness, may be woi^th preserva- 
tion. 

The Council of Ministers wore present in full Court dross of 
<Urk green satin, while the American Minister was accompanied 
by nine officers of the Mompeacy^ besides his personal suite. . • • 
The rich robes of the Corean noblemen, the plain black of the 
American Legation, the glittering epaulettes and lane of the naval 
officers, <^ombined to make a scene both novel and striking, the 
more so when it is considered that the object of the assembly wae 
to complete the destruction of a nation's political traditiona On 
tlie following day, General Foote and his suite were received in 
audience by the King, who wore a round- topjted liat, with fan- 
shaped wings sticking out behind ; his dress consisting of a single 
garment of bright red silk with long flowing sleeves, secured at the 
waist by a belt of crimson and gold ; while on each shoulder and 
on the breast were large dragons in heavy gold embroidery. 
Altogether, his Majesty appears to have very favourably impressed 
bis visitors, and the usual expressions of satisfaction at the 
satablishment of friendly relations were appropriately formulated. 
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A molt soceenful binqnot irni Kiven at the Foraign OfBee in 
the evening, when the building waa bnlliautly illuminatad } inil 
two days later the Auericai><i rrtumod to their veami well pleased 
with their visit, and note iitUo suri)rised at the magnificence of a 
reception which appears to have far exceeded their most sanguine 
expectations. 

As already stated, the Cabinets of London and 
Berlin wore in less haste to accept the situation. 
The prompt and decisive intervention of China, at 
the tiiiM' of the anti-Jai)aneso outbreak, had so clearly 
marked the vassalage of Corea that any engage- 
ment entered into with her assumed a fresh signifi- 
cance ; and doubts were felt as to the wisdom of 
conclmling, with her, a treaty less liberal in many 
respects than that governing our relations with 
China. Mr. Aston, of ILM.’s Consular Sendee in 
Japan, was sent accordingly to Corea to collect 
information regarding the country and its resources, 
aud to pn'pare the way, if possible, for the desired 
modifications. It will bo sufficient to add that the 
Corean Goveimmeut was persuaded to yield the 
points at issue, and that Sir Harry Parkes succeeded, 
during a suhsetiuont visit to Soul, in obtaining a 
revised treaty — more likely in every respect to 
promote commercial intercourse. It would be 
todious to enter on an analysis of its provisions ; 
but two marked variations from the Chinese 
exemplar claim a wonl of comment. Opium is 
expressly excluded; and, tts opium seems happily 
to be neither grown nor used in Corea, this pro- 
vision will have the sympathy even of those who 
deprecate the sacrifice of the Indian trade for 
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the benefit of the native cultivator in China, where 
the product and the habit are alike ineradicable. A 
second remarkable variation from the prevalent type 
of our ti'eaties with the Far East, is tiie aliseuce of 
a clause stipulating fur freedom of missionary enter- 
prise ; and this leads us to remark ou the absence 
of France from the list of nations that joined in the 
new departure. The precise circumstances under 
which the clause in question was excluded were not 
explained ; but it is not difficult to conceive that 
the internal and external troubles to which the 
advent of Roman missions had given rise, indisposed 
the Corean Govennnent to grant them a firmer 
foothold. Neither America, England, nor Germany 
would bo disposed to enforce such a conoc'ssion ; 
though France, virtually uninterested in commerce, 
and concenied chiefly to assert political influence and 
advance the cause of Oriental missions, might decline 
a convention from which her favourite clause was 
absent.* Germany soon after concluded a treaty 
nearly identical with the British. Russia was in 
no haste to join a rush which she can hardly have 
regarded with favour ; but she could not afford 
to hold aloof, and soon followed the general 
example. 

As a necessary consequence of the seclusion in 

' A treaty waa aulNeqnently negotiated (4th June, 188C), 
eontoining a clause deaigned, apparently, to admit mieAtonariea 
hy a aide'irtnd as teachers. French roaidente may (Art. ix.) 
•ngage CoroMis aa literati, interpreter*, etc. ; and, reciprocally, 
Frenchmen may be similarly enga^ by Corean*. 
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which the Coreans had hitherto dwelt, few foreigners 
had had an opportunity of becoming intimately 
acquainted vrith them or their country. Hamel gave, 
as wc have seen, an excellent idea of the nature 
of the Government and the state of civilization pre- 
vailing in his day ; but his narrative has long passed 
into tlio domain of archspology, British Consular 
olficei-H, who pushed quickly through the half- 
op(*n(*d harriers, are already giving valuable informa- 
tion regarding the commercial re sources and general 
aspect of the country. But it is to the missionaries 
of Rome that wo have still to look for an exhaustive 
picture of Corean life ; and the curious reader will 
find, in the introdu<-tory chapters of M. Dallet’s 
characteristic work,* a succinct account of the lan- 
guage, institutions, manners, and customs of the 
people, as well as of the topography and products 
of the soil. 

The people seem to be Mongolian in type, though 
there are local traces of Japanese admixture. They 
are said to be superior, physically, to both Chinese 
and Japanese, though their standard of education 
and civilization is lower, and they are less polished 
in manner. They are frank-mannered towards 
foreigners, and in the last degree cuiious as to the 
strange countries and people from whom they have 
been cut off. Mr. Oppert, on the occasion of his 
remarkable voyages, Mr. Spence, in describing the 
visit of the Duke of Genoa, Mr. Aston, in relating 

' “ L’kistoire de rEglise de Corde," etc. Per. Cb. Dellet, 
Miu. Apostolique. 1874; 
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lu8 experiences, and Mr. Carles, durinjy a more 
recent tour, all l)oar tistimony t<> iVaturos in 
thoir cluirm tia* ; and. if fli(‘ir i*uri»wi<y innM‘ls them 
to a Homowhat disiijireeahle familiiirity, this will j)rc>- 
haWy resolve itself into a williiiMiHNs f<»r fru^udly 
intercour^e, as tlu* no\elty wears off. l‘At‘n M. 
Dallot, who <*nii eertainly in>l. he aeeust'd of 8]>arinjif 
their dideets, pays a hi;rh trilmt<‘ (o tlaar Ijo^pitality 
and tlndr f(eiu*roiis readin<*hs lo help eaeii (dher. 
His description i»f the state* of na»ralily is sinjrular, 
hut it s(*enis on thewdiole to Im* low. DespiU^ certain 
superlieial marks of r(‘spect., women are alle;if<*d to 
he siupfulai'ly liahli* to ontraee, and to (‘iijoy im- 
munity from h*;jal rc‘spunsil)ility fm* the simj)l(* l)Ut 
imcoinplimentary reason tJiat they arc* jrot supjmsed 
to be responsible for th(‘ir acts: so nanarkahle, in 
fa<*t, is the state of afl'airs d(‘])ieted, that wa* cannot 
help faneyin^i: the writer has l)e<*n insj>ired to lay on 
the cohmr with a somewhat heavy hrusli. 'J'h(‘ 
testimony of recent foreinm visitors ;roes chicdly to 
emphasize tlieir (*xtremo timidity. Mr. Carles, who 
has made an extensive tour thron^^h the two centnd 
provinces, says : — 

The (wschiaion in whii'li tlioy [tla» women] tmil even «iik live ih 
niarvvllona. No matter how i>oor the hovel in M’hich we were 
stopping, it waa rare that wo got even n glimjtfto of a woman in 
the houif^fl j and wlien mot on the road tliey eii)i«*r atruck ofl at 
right angles or, turning their Uicks on ijb, stood Htill until wo hud 
passed. 


Sonic of this may of coui'sc he diuj to fear of 
stmugers ; and it is onrious to note that, according 
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to M. Dallet, if they have grave disabilities they 
have also sonic (juaint privileges, not the least 
remarkable of which is the right to circulate freely 
at all horn’s, even at night, in the streets of the 
capital ; whertias no man can go out between 9 p.m. 
and 2 ajj)., cxc( 7 )t in case of absolute necessity, 
without exposing himself to a heavy fine. 

The government is founded on the Chinese model, 
with national variations; ami, as in China, Con- 
fucianism tempered by Ihiddhism is the ])revailing 
religion, lint tlie Biuldhi^tie c‘lemcut is said to 
commaml little aft(*ction ; the tem))k^ are few and 
p()(»r, and the priests rank low in the s^>cial scale. 
As in China, tlu* so-called worsliij) of ancestors is the 
one cult whii‘h touches the heart of tlio people; and 
the uncomja’omising war whicli Christian mis- 
sionaries have di‘clared against this practice is a chief 
cause of the difficulties and Iiostility they encounter, 
in both countries. What s(‘ems a curious survival 
of Fire Worship deserves a passing notice : — 

Iji pluparl il£« families [writes M. Dallet] conservent preci«U80- 
nieni le foil dans la nmison, et font en Hoito de ne jamais lo 
laisacr ^teiiulre. Si un pareil luarnour arrivait, ce aerait pour la 
famiile lo pronodtic et la cause des plus grandee iiifortunee. 

It irt related, for instance, of a nobleman who was 
told by a islavc tluit there Avas no fire in the house, 
that, quitting his guests, he i-uslied to the different 
brozioi'S and examined the jwhes with feverish 
anxiety. At last he perceived a spark ; and, though 
we may suspect the verbal accuracy of the com- 
prehensive speech with which he is credited, we may 
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note with interest the implied sijipiiiicance of the 
cultt 

Victoire, a'ecrie-t-il, en routraut dans le salon ; Ich destins do 
ma race ne aont pas encore terminus. J’ai itjcouvru ue fun qm* 
mes aiicetres ae aont fiduleinent transniis dopiiia dix goncnitioiis, ot 
je pourrai i\ mon tour lo l^guor tl mcs descendants. 


In its physical aspect, the peninsula of Corea 
presents a reniai'kahle likeness to tlio peninsiila 
of Italy. An axial ran^e of mountains, similar in 
trend and appearance to the Apimnines, runs nlon^ 
its whole leiifj^th, i‘lo^e to, and parallel with, the 
eastern coast. Cons(‘{|nentlv, the str(‘ajns rnimin;? 
into the Paeific arc hut short nK)nntain torrents, 
tuinhliofir in a few miles from source to sea ; while 
those running into the ('hiiia S(*a are rivei’s of a 
certain map^nitude, flowing throu^rli cultivated or 
cultivable plains. These physical peculiarities mark 
the distribution of the pojiulation and the jireseiil 
productive area of the country. Kon^^hly speaking, 
the portions of the i)eninsula which Yw to the west 
of the watershed arc the most populous arid fertile. 

Thc^.^lleys arc fei’tile aud fairly (‘ultivntrsl, thou^rh 
there does not seem to be, among tludr products, \ory 
much available for exportation to liurope. Cotton, 
hemp, flax, tobacco, indigo, hides and furs hav<» been 
among the articles exported through the Japanese; 
and these with, possibly, some silk, appear to indicate 
the principal elements of foreign commerce. “Of 
silk culture ” Mr. Spence saw none in the country ; 
hut, he adds, “they spin the cocoons of the wild 
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aihinthuH, and I jn’ocurecl hanks of their silk which 
to my iriex|)eri(Mi(si;d eye seemed closely to roscnable 
ShaTiiung silk.” The tea shruh grows wild, but is 
nlsonegl(*et(*d. IIeinp(‘u clothes ar(‘ univei'snlly #orn 
by tlie ljUH)uring idu'^ses, and tlie thr(‘iid is spun 
luueli finer than would be |)os-,ihl(* with Kuropofin 
hemp. ‘Mt Jinist,” Mi*. Sp(‘iH*(‘ thinks, “he the 
same ns tin* (diiin^si* flax whi(‘h gi*ows in the 
inMghl)ourlio(Kl (»|* Kewchwang: and, as the im« 
portution of that (ibre into Kngl.ind lias long been 
<l(Nired by onr llax-spirniers, and is ordy n'^tricted 
on account of its liigh pidcc, attention nill probably 
be drawn to the* ('orean ln‘mp as an arti<‘le of com- 
iiu'm*.” The cotton shrub thri\es, and white 
C(itton clotli is largely manufaidured. Tohacco and 
indigo are also grown ; and, most valuahh* of all, the 
ginseng root which plays so important a part as a 
tonic and re^toratiNc in tin* (’liiiu*M* ])hunnacopa'ia. 
Some iflea oftln' \alut‘ of this ])r(»duct may la* formed 
from the fact tlnit the <luty paid on it in one jn^ar, 
at the Chinese fvmitier statimi, is said to have ex- 
ceeded (hie of the eliiif curiosities is a 

i*emarkably small ra<*e of ponies, Avliich are smaller 
and more shajiely than our own Shetland breed* 
Another souive of wealth which Las beem much 
neglected, is timbm’. Tlu* nature and capabilities of 
the country at the point where the peninsula merges 
into the continent are little known, further tlian 
that it is said to be richly wooded and that it is 
tmvei'sed by the greatest of the Corean rivers. But, 
even if this source failed, the grandly wooded range 
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which wc have seen on the enstom cojisl is eoven^d 
with fteeminply illiinitahle 

The population, which is estimated at from eight 
to ten millions, is (»xe(‘pt at a few principal 

centres, anti generally jn^or ; and the stantlanls of 
eomlbi*t and indu^strv art* low. Of ornanu‘ntaI art 
work,” writes Mr. S])enct‘, “sueli as ]>oreelain, hron/.e, 

etc*, they have noiu* Th(‘ eenunie ni't is tjuitt* 

mdimt'ntary, and they attaeh an (‘\e(‘ssive value to 
the coininoiiest rlapanese ware,*' Tli(*ir gr(‘at(‘st ex- 
ct‘!lenee seems to he attain<‘d in tlie muniifaeture of 
j)a})er madt* fnan litnnp, whieh is so strong that 
it is tliffieuli to t(*ar, and, as in Japan, is oiletl 
and made into exeelh'nt wat(‘rproofs. The eahintd- 
nmkei's also, aet'tjrding to Mr. ( arl(‘s, show a eortain 
amount of skill in their manufatdures, and the lirass 
and wicker w'ork an* not witliout finisli. 

The erudity of the finam*ia1 aiTangt*nK*nts is sutfi- 
eient to indicate a very jiriinitive st.ate of trarle. It 
required two ponit^s, each hearing a l(»ad of 2H() IIh., 
to carry currency to the value of 'MH,, for mIucJi 
M r. Carles’ party had oeeasion. Almost the same 
difficulty might h(» predicated tlie copper ainh 
which form tlie prevailing medium of e\(‘hangc in 
China; hut the Cliiiiesc have iii\ente(l an elahorafc* 
system of hanking >\liercas, in (bn^n, tlamgli ‘Oner- 
chants arc said occasionally to gi\e hills on each 
other,” the arrangements are of a very r(‘strictcd 
character. The Chinese* have also a suffi<*i^ ncy of 
silver, which they cast into sho(‘s of nycpe ofstatidard 
parity; whereas, in Corea, ‘‘failihg pajier and 
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copper casfiy silver ingots and gold-<lust are to bo 
bought soinotinios, but not in large quantities, nor of 
a fixed stnudard.” Obviously, if the people have 
made so little jirogrcss in finance, it is because they 
have not trade of sufficient volume to reijuire a more 
elaborate systc-tn. The state of tilings indicated is, 
ill fact, not liir removed from barter. 

It is time, with these few prosaic facts, to close our 
sketch of the so long Forbidden Lund. A curious 
change ha'i come over the scene since Father 
Frois dcMTilx'd to wondering eais the great invasion 
of Fidejosi, and Henry Hamel naiTiitcd his strange 
experiences among a stranger people. As yet, the 
romance j»artly holds. A recent letter in the Noi’lh- 
China Ilcralil, describing a sacrificial visit by the 
king to the temple of Confucius, deals with a bar- 
baric pomj) of procession, a (juaintness of costume, 
an idiosyncrasy of I'cremonial as striking as any of 
the pictures which have been diwvu for us, of 
Enstcni life. 

Mounted warriors r«*.splemlent in robos of various colours . . • 
then more flags, and a row of trumpeters, behind whom walked 
an officer b<‘aring a n*d silk banner on which was embroidered a 
disk in the roost brilliant gold thread. After the bannors came a 
iKJvy of officers surrounding a man (tlie king) on horseback, 
dressed in a scarlet rube with gold ombrtndery on the chest and 
back, a lacquer Mt studded with amber medallions, etc., etc. 
Before and behind the king open sedan-chairs were carried, and 
after these came a large covemd litter, borne on the backs of 
(Kmies, which was draped inside and out with leopard skins. 
More mounted waniors and soldiers . . . were succeeded by a 
fresh batch of truin])cterB, who marched in advance of a second 
banner similar to tke one carried before the king, except that it 
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ms blue inittiOiad of red. Tben eaioe a necond litter, in which 
waA aoated a diminutive boy dre6»ed like tUe king, who, I wai 
Informed, waa tho Cn>wn Prince. After the came more 
trumpeters, warrion,and foot-soldiers, and the procession had gone 
by. 

We have here doubtless, ns th(» writer sufrpests, an 
exact reproduction of a solemnity tlint has been 
obser\'ed for centuries but wliieli will ju'obalily s<K)n, 
now, l)c*como a thin<]^ of the jiast. Cavahy ofllec'rs 
who are obliged “to nmintain th(‘ir balance by 
clutching hold of a liandh^ fasteiUMl to th(» peak of 
the saddle for that purpose,’’ and who liav(‘ “ one 
servant to load tin* pony and another to hold them 
on,” are an anachronism in these days of Uhlans and 
utilitarianism. lJut while tiny hi«t — both proces- 
sions and warriors — they will s(M‘UV(' for tlu* d<»scri]>- 
tivc letters of fii^t visitors some of tho quaint 
interest which clings to the (‘xpiTicaiees of Hamel 
aud Wettevree. “ It is altogether,” writ(*s the siimc 
corrospoiidciit, “ a strange (‘ountry, this Inuinit 
kingdom. The pale, monotonous colon I’M aflcctod by 
the common people in their dress ; tin* uoiseh'ss way 
in which they move about ; the total Ifu’k of whfW'hid 
vehicles; the absence of stn^et cries, or indeed of 
shouting of any sort, have a most weird eflect ; and 
as one passes through the sikmt, white-clad multi- 
tude, one almost finds oneself wondering whether it 
is all real, or whether one htis not been suddenly 
transported to dreamland.’* 

A similar interest attached to Japan, when that 
country first opened its doors to foreign visitors ; 
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aad there hcciuh a remarkable i*imilarity to Japan, in 
the thorou^hnesw witli which both Government and 
people are acrepting the intercourse they had so 
long been at pains to repel. Let us hope that there 
will be no cause for reaction from all this empres- 
oement, but that it will settle down into steady 
working without the collisions, friction, and other 
unphsisjuit experiences that have characterized our 
early n'hitions witli other Oriental j)eoples. 


It may he interesting to append an (‘xtract from 
the last report hy 11. M. Oonsid-Goneral, on the trade 
of Corea (for IHitlM, to illnstrati' liow far experience 
has modified the iinpn'ssions of earlier visitors, and 
what ha.s Ix'cn the etfect so far, upon the little king- 
dom, of tlie strange iiilluenee'- witli which it hsus been 
brought in contact. Two great drawbacks to the 
development of trade are, still, want of proper 
currency armngeiiients and want of roads. Various 
minting expcrinu'uts have been made, but without 
apparently much success. After describing them, 
Mr. Hillier {];f)es on to sny : 

it must ho admit t»'<l tluit, uiidor present circumstances, 
the outJeok is not en(iour.i^nnK» it >vt>uld, I think, l>o pn^maturo to 
say tliat rofonn iniposMhlo. It must be rcuicmlx^red that it is 
only ti tliuMdc since Corea emerged fnun a (‘ondition of complete 
isolation, Imfore whith tune all lOTiimuiiication witli the outside 
world, except under strict limitations, was alMoluUdy prohibited. 
'^Vith the ojKMjinj,^ of the country to foreijpi crunimTce a new state 
of things coiuincmcd, ami the history of the past few yonw has 
afiorded undcniahlo evidence of the desire of the ruler of the 
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kingdom to do eTfTyUuiig in iii$ pi»wfr to ilevelop the rmtum^a uf 
im <lonjiiini and t<» follow the oxninfilo Mot hy tlM» neighbouring 
empire of Japan. Annmgrtt the onUn-jirihes wliuh owe tlu*ir initia- 
tion to hi« iwmmivJ om*igy, and have Ikm'M aupporied entir<‘ly by 
Ids private fluids, the £t)llowing is hy no means an oxlmuHtive list; 
a fiaiHsr manufactory, a match factory, ganlcim for the cidtivutioii 
of the i»unH.‘rry and tin* breeding of silkwornm, looms for \v<*aving 
silk and satin fahricH, a inodr 1 faim conducted on Western 
principl<*8 for the growth of foreign cereals and tin' hmeding of 
foreign stock, a powder manufndory and uisenal, a steamer com- 
pany for developing trade with non-lieaty ports, foreign whools, 
a foreign hc^pilid for iluj trealnunl of indigent ‘•n^k, a tirovernnicnt 
iiiiiit, an army chilled in tin* foreign fashion, a i»oslal system, etc. 

The melnnchuly fact has to he* admitted that not one of these 
undertnkingH has been earned to a successful issue, with the 
excejition, ]>erhaps, of tin* fc»H‘ign sc‘liool, which still eonlnnn‘8 to 
i^xist, and would certiinly ihcuiMsh if encouragc*im‘nt w’eie given to 
the jmpils it turns out. Tin* morn y ah‘Oi]>id in these enterprises 
forms a foimidaMe total, and it i hardly to he wondered at that 
the King hegiiis to weary c»f exiierunc'nts that have cost him a 
fortune, and for which there is nothing to sliow hut dew*rted 
huiJclings and rotting nKn*lun«*iy. The fault Jus in tin* systc-ni 
that has been adeepfed. There* is no reason wliy, rincler propcT 
conditions, success should not have attended filrnost all of tlieiii. 

The error that has hitherto heen reuamitted ih to carry on tliese 
undertakings a« Government coiieerns wuth capital Hiipplied hy lint 
Sovereign and tillering through native* liands. The system mttht 
l>e changed if success is to be attained. What is want* d is to 
iiiterc*st fortdgiipi's tlH‘Tnselves, and to embark fon*ign cajdtal in 
these scheijieH. The responsible autbonties liave hitherto been 
deluded into the h(lu*f that this country is a Heccaid K1 J>orado, 
and they eonsdjueritly meet any overtures for the woiking of 
mines, etc., wdth exoibitniit deinands for the s.de of nme(*syic»iis, 
followed by ro^^altna which are jirac'tically j^roliihitive. The 
ca]cahi]itieB of the country in the matter of minf*ral wealth have 
never been properly tc'sted, but it has c ertainly hc'c'ti proved that 
gold and other minerals do exist in sufric:i(*nt c]uanlilic»« to be 
W’orked at a profit if the taxes u[Kin the output are not exorbitant. 
It would be jrerfcctly pofcsiblc* to seeuie the right of taking ove r 
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•uch mino« when tho Goremment was ready to work them with 
any <logree of succeHs, and meanwhile a steady revenue could be 
obtained with no |>ocuniary rink whatever. As regards tho actual 
debts of Corea, they comparatively speaking, trifling, and it 
would be a simple matter to pay them off in a year or two if the 
attempt wen? seriously nm<le, and no more money was sunk in 
futile efforts to recover |wist losses by new undertakings under 
(Joivan inantti^^unent. Local taxation, as at present levied, would 
yield a fair revenue under honest management ; but it inufit be 
years before a eliafige can be expect<‘d in tliis qu.irter. 

The figriciiltuiul eapabilitios of tho country can be teatiflod to 
with confidence. N<»t more, possibly, than half tlie available land 
is nt prest nt under cultivatnm, and the export of grain could 
easily bi' iiicreiised tenfold, and wouhl bo increased if facilities 
wf'M* given f*)r biinging it to the sea coast. But roads must be 
made, and it is the bumness of no one to make them. Until this 
fact IS n^cognired then* is no likelihood of any great increase in 
the export trade of this C(»untry, upon the extent of which the 
import tratio miiMt dejuunl. A bad agricultural year like the past 
season makes an nnun‘diato impression, but none the loss there is 
a 8tea«iy if gradual improvement, which will, I venture to predict, 
continue to go on in spite of the great draw'backs to its develop- 
ment which 1 have endeavoured to iinlicate. 

The total export trade of Corea in 1S92 amounted 
to $3,290,490, of which $852,721 was rough gold; 
and the iinpoi’ts to $4,598,485, of which rather less 
than half seems to have been represented by Englisli 
cotton goods. The total foreign tnwle of Corea, as 
exhibited in the Customs Returns, thus amounts to 
about 1,000,000/. Rut Mr. llillier suggests that 
these figimjs do not by any means represent the 
total trade of the country. 

It has been estimated, indeed, that it would be safe to double 
them. However that may bo, it is certain that foreign goods in 
no inconsiderable quantities arc landed at places and ports along 
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tlitt eoast vhich aie not 0[)<<u to foreignen. At Fingj’ang, on tlie 
vreit coMt, thoN is rviutuiit eoiuniuuicutiun h) juiik with llm 
Cbinese mainluud, and ou the aoutli and mt cuaHl thuro is not 0 
buy or inlet in wbu'h Jujauouc iibbiug bouts urv not to I10 found. 
These vessels are coiistuiitly going and coming from Ju]Hin, and it 
is more tliun piuluble that Ibcy biing over with thorn Mimll 
parcL'ls of goods fur eule at the vuiious jdiicrs v\ Inch th(>y Ir^'quvut. 
There are no custom houses to take cognirance of ihcir proc(‘ediugs, 
and no preventive service of any kind exists except at the treaty 
ports. Lastly, allowance must bo ma<le for thu trade on the 
Kussian and Cliinesc frontiers. No reltirns of lliia trade are pr(i< 
curable, but there is eveiy reason to believe that thu value is 
appreciably inuroosing. 
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Tu I-: (liirn'^rn(S'^ of l]lu<*-15<H)kj^ lias a Htaiidard 
HuUject ol' (*ritu‘iHni sin<‘<^ liliio-Uooks l)i‘jj^an, and is 
<)ii(‘ <*aU'>i(*, ^sdtllolll doubt, that so v<ay few of lior 
Majesty's !i(\ii(s pcnis(‘ tluM^ m‘urd'^ of tladr coun- 
try's curi’cul history. Life is not cuoufrli to 
diseiitu!i;jflc the (kn^ad of a story from the juinUc of 
d(^s|)atcli(s and tilc^ranis, departmental correspon- 
dcuccand ambassadorial reports which go to make up 
those olKeial n'cords id' a political ejiisode. Yet the 
story is usually inti resting wluai we do make up our 
iniiuls to unravel it, and lets light into many dark 
corners which iVi^ss telegrams and even correspon- 
dcaits’ letbns had faih‘d loillumim' dui’ingtlie course 
of the episode. 

Such a story has boim given us in a Blue- 
Book nhout Port Hamilhm. Ibu’e is no striking 
description of iu‘wly dis(‘ov(‘n‘d lands. Tin* Namhow 
islands themselves an* unjiroduetive and uninterest- 
ing, and the procei'dings of tlie oeeupying force seem 
to have boon of the must prosaic dcscrijition. llic 


* Written in August, 1887. 
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intcrcsl lioia in the sitle-light thrown on ciirront 
history, in the glimpses we ohtain of national 
sympathies and autipatliies, and ui‘ j>olitic*al leanings 
and counteracting influemuN, whi<'h go to make up 
the sum of high policy in the East i\< well as in the 
West. 

Few more curious cases of political (‘Voluti(»n 
have occurred, of late, than tli(‘ hudden ri'^e into 
notoi'iety of tlu^ litih* kingdouj of ( ‘orca, of Inch the 
Namliow group {c*onstiriiliiig Poi t Ilamillcai) is an 
api)anage. A lew years ago, t’orea was still outside 
the pale of European politi(*s. It would hardly l)t‘ 
an (‘xaggiu’atiou to say it has now het‘<au(*, in on(3 
sense, the lielgium of Eastcum Asia- a s])ot on 
wliicli Cliiiujse, fla}»auese, and Hussiau jealousies tend 
to converge*, and in \\lios(* future England also tak(*s 
a lively inten'st. Tin* story of its darker days and of 
the (*xperi(‘nc(‘S which lieraldcd its (ailrv into irder- 
iiational life lias been hricfly told in the j)re(*eding 
chapter. I’here was room, at the tiim* the king 
and his ad\is(a*s W(*re perhuaded hy t’liiiia to enter 
into relations with Western l^mers, for much 
speculation as to its social and comna^rcial futiin* ; 
but there sccaned no s])(*cial reason to anricijiatc* the 
develoj)ment of Huss(»-Ohin(*sf; antagoui^m whi<‘li 
has brouglit it into strateguail importama*, or the 
access of Anglo-Kussian hostility which has given 
notoriety to its outlying* po.ss(*s.sion. All tin’s, how- 
ever, happened, and Corea soon found its(‘lf mixed 
up in a political turmoil tliat might well make it haik 
back, yearningly, to the days of its isolation. For if 
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the acceptance of European intercourse has marked a 
subversion of past conditions, it has onerf^ized latent 
forces. The story of Japant^sc invasions and (Chinese 
interventions, of foroi;^ intrusion and nnf(ry isola- 
tion, of Oriental infri^jjue aud Western adventure — 
all this passt'd suddenly, as it vvon^, into ancient his- 
tory ; but fnsh jealousies and antagonisms came to 
supplement, and in a measure to supjdant the old. 
Chinese ami »Ia[)an(se int(»r(Nts remained, though 
umhngoing rapid transformation ; while England 
and Russia found one more jxant of contact and 
antagonism. A likeness to Belgium has been sug- 
gest(Ml, but it is in jxiint of political situation and not 
of commercial or national impoi*tance. The opening 
of Corea has, in fact, b(‘en rather disappointing from 
a commi*rcial point of view. It yiedds gtdd, which 
might be extracted in greater (juantity by more 
scientific imdhods; it has products whicli might be 
increased in value under liettorgovenmieutaiidmoro 
enlight(‘nod ausj)iees. But it is not its mineral or 
agricultural resource's that have lifted it into sudden 
importama*. It is the fact of its situation at a point 
where gmit national interests and rivalries tend to 
converge. Coit^a is an old 1>attle-ground of China 
and Japan; and though tlm latter may have no 
thoiiglit, now, of n*ali/ing the dream of conquest 
which dictatt'd the iinasion of Tycot^aina, there may 
linger a flavour of jealousy in her attitude towards 
the proteidorate whicli, after much vacillation, China 
is at length decidedly asserting. That feeling, wliich 
springs more from political tradition than from 
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present aspirations, may be trusted to yield before 
greater and more urgent interests. Tlu crucial fea- 
ture of the situation is diviul of Russian encroacli- 
ment. China, whicli has already luid prai^tical experi- 
ence of this proclivity, on the Amoor, seems detennined 
to maintain Corea as a biiflur betwt‘eu herself and 
her northern. neighbour : determined, knowing that 
acquiescence w<mld entail war sooner or later, to 
risk it sooner rather tlian lat(‘r, in order to pr(*vent 
Russia pressing down on the Yaloo river and weigli- 
ing, f)*om a Conran liarbour, on tlu* (‘ntrance to tlic 
Yellow Sea and the appioachcb to IN^king. Japan, 
which has already had to ex(‘liang(‘ Sagladien for the 
rocky chain of the Kurile Islands, is scarcely 1(*hs 
anxious than China to avert tlu* present} of Russia 
on the opposite side of tlie rla])anese Sea and of the 
Corcan Strait. Knglamrs int(*rest is less vital, but 
not less real. That iiiter(‘st is t<i h iid oH’ Russia from 
the China Sea. The most soutlieily harbour Russia 
at present poss(*sses on the Pacific coast is A'ladivo* 
stock,' in 43’7 N. ; and Vludivostock is frozen up 
four months of the year. England is anxious she 
should not establish herself fartluT south, in a 
hiirbour open at all seasons, from wliencc* Imr sliips 

* The iK)sition which ohtainp»l on tho Tnmen river 

(«lnrinf» nej^otiatioim for the (leJiinitnlitm of Uio Kq'I.so* 
Cliinese frontier in that legion) is nlnjut 1** further south tliiin 
Vladivostock, and m.iy posnihly come to Knj>er»e(le it, m llio 
latter has superseded Nicol.iefsk ; but the would scarcely 

bo material to England from the point of view we arc indicating, 
though it might have the inconvenience for China of raising up 
an important Russian station at the portals of M.imdiuria. 
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mi{ 3 ;ht i»Hue in ciise of war to harass English com- 
jiiorcc on the C4iina coast or, still farther afield, in 
the Pacific Ocoaix, And ho it happens that England, 
China, and *lapan are impelled, hy mutual interests, 
to resist Hussiari encroju'hiuent on Corea. 

These, tljen, wi»n‘ lh(‘ politi(‘al eoinlitions when the 
British (ioveranKMit r<'snl\(‘d, in A])nl, 1885, to 
oc<Mipy the 1hre(‘ little islands situattsl in tlie mouth 
of tie* Strait, wliieli oiir-»ailois ]jad cliristenod 

Port Hamilton. The great object of liussian ambi- 
tion on the ('oHMin <‘oast was well known to be an 
initial tb(‘ heail of Vung-Uing (or Broughton) bay, 
lying betw<K*n 5!)* 10 and .*1!)*20 X., which she has 
named Port La/aivlf; and more than one scare had 
been occasioned, at Pi'king, by rumours that she was 
about settling h(‘rs(df in possession. As a point well 
suited to i‘ounter\ail the advantages of such a posi- 
tion, English oilieials had kej)! an eye on Port 
Hamilton ; and a glance at the map seems to justify 
the soleetiou, Thougli iu)t actually land-locked — for 
there are outlets lietwoen Ye'.so and Niphon and 
between XipUon and Kiiishiu, to say nothing of the 
northerly route through La Poyrousc Strait — the 
Sea of Japan is so far enclosed that the Corean Strait 
forma the easiest and most natural outlet into the 
China Sea ; and Port Hamilton, lying in the centre 
of the Strait, practically <*ommancis that outlet, be- 
sides being in convenient proximity to the channel 
between Niphon and Kiushiu. Port Hamilton, there- 
fore, in the hands of Russia — and there was reaeon to 
apprehend that, if wo did not occupy it, Russia would 
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•—meant a convenient naval station from whence to 
harass English commerce on the China coast ; while 
Port Hamilton in the hands of England meant a station 
where our ships could rendezvous and re^coal, and 
around which they could cruise to prevent such raids — 
a station directly in the path of Russian ships descend- 
ing from Vladivostock or Port Lazareff, a depAt some 
1500 miles nearer than Hongkong, if it became neces- 
sary to attack the chief Russian station on the 
Pacific coast. Such, were, without doubt, the consi- 
derations which induced the British Government, 
during the height of the Pendjeh scare, to order the 
Admiral commanding our fleet on the China station 
to occupy Port Hamilton. 

There never has been, however, and probably 
never will be, a topic on which opinions do not 
differ, and Port Hamilton is no exception to the 
rule. Sir Hairy Parkes, our late representative at 
Peking, never ceased to insist on its importance. 
Admirals Ryder and Shadwell, former commanders- 
in-chief on the China station, were equally impressed 
with its value. But Admirals Willcs and Dowell, who 
immediately succeeded those oflicers, and Admiral 
Hamilton who came after them, arc of a different 
opinion. The convenience of the place seems beyond 
dispute; the situation is, in fact, ideal; it is the 
possibility and cost of fortifying and defending it 
that are called in question. A largo initial outlay 
end a cmisiderable garrison would, it is contended, 

, be necessary to tnafea it self-dependent ; and its 
protection, without tiiese precautions, would hamper 
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muclt more than its possession would aid the move* 
roents of our fleet. Tliese considerations, however, 
only assumed prominence at a later date. The 
question of the moment was not whether we could 
make the place a northern Hongkong, but whether 
it wns likely to be useful as it stood, and especially 
whether we could afford to let it pass into other 
hands. The Government of the day decided that we 
could not, and telegraphed to Sir W. Dowell, on 
April 14th, 1S8.5, the laconic order : 

** Occupy Poit Ilamiltoti, and report proceed ing8.** 

To wliich the Admiral replied, on the following 
day : 

AgavmmwiXy Peijawtt and Fitehrawl leave iramediatoly for 
Port Hamilton to occupy harbour. Kut to hoi^t flag until further 
orderiii, unless Russian nien>of*war cornu in/’ 

And a further telcpram, dated May 12th, reports 
that tlie incident in question had taken place : 

** Russian volunteer ship Vladivoitoi'k visited Port Hamilton 
10th Mny, rpmainin^ twenty-four hours. Union Jack hoisted on 
the island. Formation of harbour mines ond other defences being 
proceeded with,” 

So, simply and briefly, was effected the British 
occupation of l^ort Hamilton. Twenty-four hours 
previously, it may be safely affinned, hardly one 
European in a million had known that the islands 
exist; nor was the proportion much greater of 
Englishmen who knew where they are situated, 
when news came of their occupation. The incident, 
however, raised them at once into notoriety. They 
became a subject of comment in nearly every Euro* 
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pean capital, of question after question in Parlia- 
ment, of frequent comment in the Press, and of 
diplomatic attention from all tlic four Powers whoso 
interests have been shown to cluster in their 
neighbourhood. 

The Admiralty orders given and (*xerutcd, the 
Foreign Office accordingly took up the running. 
The islands are Corean territory ; Corea is a tribu- 
tary of China ; and Japan could not be indifferent 
to the occupation, by Englaml, of a jiosition imme- 
diately opposite her eoa^t. It is more than probable 
that diplomatic soundings had been taken, both at 
Peking and Tokio, if not in Soul itself, before the 
order for occupation was issued ; and we shall risk 
little in assuming that the two former, at least, were 
tacitly content with a nn^asurc dchigned to exclude 
Russia. They would have preferred, no doubt, that 
the islands should reimiin in their previous insignifi- 
cance ; but they wore willing to have th(mi occupied 
by England, to avert a worse fate. S(^ much would 
seem probable, and such is the inf(*rence that may 
be fairly drawn from the tenor of the replu*s to the 
communication which it b(Jioved us to make to the 
respective Cabinets. 

Japan acknowledged the intimation in a few well- 
chosen words, and then apparently held her hand* 
The following, at any rate, is the only despatch from 
our representative at Tokio which bears upon the 
subject : — 

“ While aA]aiowl€dging the courtesy of Her Majest j*s Govern- 
snent, thi Foreign Minister replies that Japan cannot vteiv without 

T 2 
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qonc«m the oocapatioa of a place eo a4jaoent, eTcn by a Fi)wer 
with whom her relations are so cordial. He wishes to loam, when 
proper, what arrangement has been made with Corea. His 
BxoeUenoy reserves further remarks.” 

China and Corea were more awkwardly situated. 
However well disposed they might be to see the 
islands under a safe osgis, they were likely to be 
vexed by the rcprenentations of a Power which was 
less willing to see Port Hamilton become a British 
station ; and the existence and effect of these repre- 
sentations became soon apparent. Nothing could be 
more courteous or more cordial than the Marquis 
Tseng’s reply to the communication which Lord 
Granville mode to him on April 27 th. 

s . « As these islands [wrote the Chinese Minister] belong to 
the kingdom of Corea, a country which is not only conterminous 
with China but which is a vassal of the Chinese Empire, the 
reported occupation of thorn by a foreign Power naturally could 
not be viewed without concern at Poking. This feeling, however, 
I am happy to l>e able to inform your lordship, has in some 
measure been allayed by the assurance contained in the oommu* 
nioation under reply, that the occupation would only be of a 
temporary nature, and that Her Majesty’s Government, being 
desirous of not doing anything which would be injuiious to the 
prestige of China, would he prepared to come to such an agree* 
ment with the Chinese Government as would not be hurtful 
to Chinese rights and interests in those parts. The Imperial 
Govomraent, after having taken due note of this assuranoe, and 
of the statement tliat, but for the exigency of circumstances, Her 
Mt^csiy’s Government would, before authorizing the occupation of 
the islands, have sought to come to an understanding with the 
Chinese Government on the subject, have instructed me to 
request your lordship to inform me of the kind of sgreement 
which Her Majesty’s Govsrument would proposal in oidar to 
secure theipe olyeets.” 
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Hie aMent of China was affimed, denied, and re* 
affirmed, during the discussions to which the occupa* 
tion gave rise. It is at any rate clear, from this 
language, that the Imperial Government was willing 
to recognize the accomplished fact ; and a strong 
inference as to previous understanding may bo drawn 
from the following draft agreement, which Lord 
Granville was able to submit (within twenty-four 
hours) in immediate response to the Chinese Minister’s 
request : — 

** Earl Granville, K.G., Her Maje8t> ’« Principal Soerntary o£ 
State for Foreign Affairs, and the MarqniH Tneng, Envoy Extra* 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from His Imperial Majesty 
the Emi^eror of Chino, having met this day at the Foreign Ottice, 
an exchange of viewe took place with regard to the poosible 
oconpation of Port Hamilton by Great Britain* 

*^Tho Marquis Ts^ng stated, in answer to Lord Granville’s 
inquiry, that he was authorized by his Government to declare tliat^ 
in the event of the British Government desiring, at any time, to 
occupy the islands lying off the south Coast of Corea, known by 
the name of ^Port Hamilton,’ His Imperial Majesty the Emperor 
of China would offer no objection to such occu{>ation ; and Earl 
Granville having taken due notice of this declaration, it was 
mutually agreed that from the day on which Her Britannic 
M^'esty should deem it advisable to occupy those islands they 
should be acknowledged by His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of 
China as lawfully occupied and administered by England. 

** It is understood between the two High Contracting Parties 
that Her Britannic Majesty’s Government shall, at the expiration 
of twelve months from the date of occuimtion, pay to the Gorean 
Government the whole of the revenue that may have been received 
by them from the islands, and a similar sum at the expiration of 
uvery twelve months during the continuance of the occupation of 
the ialandB by Great Britain, deducting therefrom and paying to 
China any portion of that revenue which has hitherto been paid to 
China by Coiea as tribute in regard to theoe islands* 
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It it also understood that the British ooonpaUon is not to 
prejudiee either the rights or the privileges of the subjects of 
Cores inhabiting the inlands.” 

If the second paragraph did not speak for itself, a 
strong conclusion might be drawn from the very 
promptitude of the reply : diplomatists do not for- 
mulate 8U(‘h documents off-hand, nor utter them 
officially without previous consultation. Flverytliing, 
in fact, seemed settled, and all susceptibilities con- 
ciliated. Nine <bvys later, however, a disturbing 
influenee had clearly been at work ; and the Marquis 
Tsfmg was obliged, on ^lay 6th, to communicate the 
following polite n'fusal, by his GoA cmment, of the 
proposed arrang(‘ment : 

'*TIio Chinese Ouvomineut would have l)ocn much gratified 
had cin uinhtances [>ermitted their meeting the views of Her 
Mtyo#*ty*s Government in the matter of the proposed occupation ; 
hut in view of the Uussiau Mini’^ter at Poking having given the 
Yamcn to understand that, should the Chino^^e Government consent 
to a llritisli occupation of the islands forming Port Hamilton, the 
Kussian Government would feel it necessary to occupy some other 
island or portion of the kingdom of Corea ; also in view of the 
possibility of Japan following in the same course, the Chinese 
Government regret that, in order to avoid these inconveniences 
and the possible complications which might result from them^ they 
cannot authorize their Minister to sign the arrangement proposed 
by Her McgVsty’s Government, and instruct him to express the 
hope that Her Majesty’s Government will not find it neoessaiy to 
occupy the islanda’' 

It is rather amusing to note that all this passed in 
full view' of the fact that the occupation had been 
effected; and it is significant that, even on May 
18 th, the Chinese Government acquiesced in. the 
laying of a cable between Port Hamilton and the 
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mouth of the Yangtze. Nor is it till six months 
later, when the Afghan difficulty had subsided, 
and Russian protests had evidently become urgent, 
that we find any serious remonstrance against the 
continued presence of our shiijs. 

Before pjuwing, liowevcr, to those subsocjucnt 
negotiations, we may take tlie opportunity of seeing 
how Corea treated the woupation of wlwit was really 
her territory, however outlying and slightly held. 
Her assent also has been affirmed, but it is fair to 
say that no such inference can be drawn frcjm the 
published dcsiiatches. Tliest* ex])ress, rather, surprise, 
objection, and nervous fear fd ulterior coinplications. 
The King’s first step was to send two high officials to 
ask explanations, and to lodgt) a protest with the 
English Admiral ; and his next to address (May 20) 
to our representative, at his capital, the following 
emphatic protest : — 

“A rumour Ima lately reached mo from the ' inner ftooB’ that 
Her Britannic Majesty’s (lovernmont haa deei^mH u]K>n the inland 
of Ohii W6n, othorwme called Port Hamilton. 

Thia bland b a jioaaebsiou of my (ioyernment ivhich no ollmr 
country has the right to treapasa ui)on, suclx an act lading juatiiied 
by no principle of international law. The inh'lligence cauaed me 
alarm and suspicion, which it is inexpedient that I should give 
clear expression to, and some days ago ollicers were aent to the 
bland in question to ascertain whether the rumour was true or 
not Although they have not yet returned, I have received an 
official communication from you, which b a note sent from the 
Legation at Peking, upon careful perusal of which I learn from its 
purport that 1 must now give credence to the correctness of the 
earlier report It b inconceivable tliat a Government like ‘that of 
Great Britain, which attaches importance to the obligations of 
and has a clear perception of the requirements of iute^ 
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national law^ ikoald aot in a manner oo ttiienpected« and I (MU 
inexpiesaibly aatoniolied at the dlaappointment of the hopes which 
1 had fonned. 

** If Her Mi^eaty’a GoTommont does attach importance to the 
obligations of comity, she will reverse her aims and at once with* 
draw from this island, to the great good fortune of my countryi 
while she will also §6001*0 the respectful admiration of all. Should 
she fail to do so, the moral obligations of my Oovommont will 
not allow thorn to remain silent spectators of this proceeding, 
which they will^ moreover, make known to all countries with whom 
they have Treaty relations, and submit the proceeding to the test 
of public opinion, 

“This matter admits of no delay, and I therefore send pu this 
preliminary letter, giving an explicit exprossion of my views, to 
which I earnestly bog the favour of an immediate reply.” 

No time was lost in assuring the President of the 
Corean Foreign Office, in reply, that “ the occupation 
had boon brought about by force of circumstances ; 
that it was in no way intended to prejudice the 
veritable interests of Corea, and that there was no 
desire whatever to menace her integrity." A 
willingness was further expressed to come to any 
satisfactory arrangement, and a rent of 50001. was 
subsequently offered. Tempting, however, as this 
price must have been to a poor Government, the 
King evidently dared not accept it; and we need 
probably go no farther tlian a letter iix>m Mr. 
Consul-Goncml Baber, dated October 23rd, 1885, to 
find an explanation of the refusal. The President 
of the Corean Foreign Office had, Mr. Baber reports, 
called on the previous evening, 

" to iaquire vhvther any cominanication had bMn received from 
Her Oovernment in reply to hie letter of the 7th Joly, 

renooitiatiiig ogeinet our occupatioo of Port Uemiitoa. M. 
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(the fepmeniative ol RobsU) had, on the pmioui day, 
been peearing him aomewhat cloeely on the naal ter, aaaeituig that 
he had learnt that a project waa on foot by which Corea was to 
aell Port Hamilton to Great Britain. The President further 
requested Mr, Aston to repeat to the Bntiah GoT<<minettt the 
representation of the difliculty in which our occupation of the 
islands had placed Corea with regard to other Powers.** 

It is clear indeed that, at S<)ul os trell as at 
Peking, the motive of our occtipation was perfectly 
understood, and that the wish to he rid of us was 
dictated much more by fear of Kussia than by 
irritation at our presence. The very protest wo 
have quoted — formal nud almost indignant though 
it sounds — whs withdrawn shortly after, at the 
instance of our Consul-General, 8up|>ortod probably 
by the Chinese Government ; and even the Nunhow 
islanders seemed to comprehend that our presence 
implied no shadow of hostility to their Govenimont. 
It is likely, in fact, that the language of the official 
utterances lost nothing in vigour from tho presence 
in the Foreign Office of a gentleman named von 
Mollendorif, who had been delegated by tho Grand 
Secretary, Li Hung-cliang, to assist Corea in her 
foreign relations, but who took up on attitude 
hostile to his patron, and so favourable to Russian 
influence, that he was displaced and recalled during 
the course of the episode. 

Once more, in the summer of 1886, we find the 
Gorean Government urging tho embarrassing posi- 
tion in which it was placed by our continued pre- 
sence ; but the project of safeguarding the islands 
in aomo other way had already come to supersede, 
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in the mind of Her Majesty’s Government, any 
question of ulterior occupation, and the King and 
liis Ministers wore destined to be very soon relieved 
of their anxiety. 

We return, now, to the negotiations with China 
which constitute the important feature of the 
episode. Uefi'n'iice has l)ecn made to a despatch 
from Poking of October 14th, 188.5, mentioning that 
Li Ilung'^chang had raised st'riously the (picstion of 
our {>rolonged occu])ation : 

“The IJuHflitin tiupslion Imd [said the Oraiul Secretary] now 
been settled, and it was time that the Piritish (JoTerninent did 
something to jiiit an end to the iircsent imeatisfactory state of 
things, which [duced theChiuese (rovernment in a very unpleasant 
position t’/s a rU to other ]*owers, and, if continued, was even 
calculated to mar the friendship between England and China. 
The question was a very grave one, and ought not to be allowed 
to drag on jn this unHitisfaciory way. Corea had declined, and 
he now thought rightly so, to part with any of her territory, and 
he couhl assure me, ns a fact within his own positive knowledge, 
that if the Corean Covernment accepted to rent the island, a 
demand would In* presented fiom another quarter, within ten days, 
for the cession of other territory on the same terms.” 

This position was still more clearly formulated 
in a communication made to the Foreign Office by 
Sir Halliday Macartney, on March 11th, 1886, by 
direction of the Marquis Tseng : 

He [Sir Halliday] stated that * the Riissian Minister at 
Peking has on several occasions ui’ged the Chinese Ooventtnent 
to obtain the withdrawal of the British force from the islands 
forming Port Hamilton, and has stated that, in the event of the 
British occupation being oontinood, Russia would feel obliged to 
occupy some place in Cores.' Under these circumstances, Sir H. 
Macartney was instructed to ask what were the intentions of Her 
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MijestyV GoiNSmniefit irilh regard to ibe prolongttioti of the 
oceupation of Port HAmilUitii which it was unoersUtod, at the iiioe 
it was madO| woa to only of a temporary nature " 

Lord Salisbury had, liowovcr, already intimated, 
in reply to the ob^^ervivtions of the Grand Secretary, 
that England would be ready to >\ithdraw if the 
Chinese Govemuieut would undertake that the 
islands should not be occupied by any other foreign 
country. And Lord Uosebery, who had in the 
meantime taken up the seals, now (April 14th) 
claborat(Hl that suo:gestion into a formal pioposal ; 

** Her Majesty’s Gr)V( niincnt lia\o no <lmre to prolong the 
occupation of Port Hamilton in ojipOHition to the wishes of tho 
Chiuofie Government, but it apptMrs to tin ra tliat it would 1 e 
against the intensis both ot China and I iij^laiid if it \\»io to be 
occupied byanothoi Luropcaii Poi^ver If tht Cbincw* Oo\eriiinant 
are prepared to guaiantee that no such occupation shall take 
place, one of tho chief ohjdts whnh HorMnp»*t}’R Oovernmeiit 
had m view in taking po»*8<.HHioii of Port Hamilton would lie 
a( comphslicd. 

“Should the Chinese Go\trnm<nt be unwilling to undertake 
mich a responsibility, Her Maj< sty’s Goveniment would suggest 
that China should propose to Kussia and to the otlier Poaers 
interested, to enter into an inteinatiunal arrangement guarantoeing 
the integrity of Corea. If this pioposal i« accepted, Her Majesty’s 
Government would be ready to become parties to the arrangement, 
and to retire at once from Port Hamilton on the understanding 
that it should bo recognized as forming i*art of the guarautced 
territory of Corea.” 

It was, as is well known, on these lines that a 
solution was eventually reached ; and we may 
perhaps pause here, whUe the Chinese Government 
is considering and working out the suggestion, to 
wvim the opinions of Her Majesty’s naval officers 
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as to the value of Port Hamilton as a possessiott. 
The geogrophical position of the islands had, as we 
have seen, strongly commended them to Admirals 
Ryder and Shadwcll, as a naval station, and a 
glance at the map must certainly sustain that im- 
pression. But their successors in command looked 
at the mattor from another standpoint. So early as 
May 20th, 1 885, within five weeks of the occupation, 
Admiral Dowell telegraphed : 

** Aa long as we have command of the sea, Hongkong sufficient 
base. Port Hamilton can bo shelled from without unless fortified ; 
consequently imist have squadron for its protection. It could be 
used iw an anchorage whenever necessary, without occupation. 
Any Power holding it permanently must make a second Malta 
of it I have taken captains* opinion ; they quite agree with 
me,** 

And again, on July 15th: 

think it my duty to again point out that, unless Port 
Hamilton is adequatedy fortified and garrisoned, it must be a 
source of weakness to the navy rather than strength. I am glad 
to observe that 8ir Cooper Key when suggesting, in 1882, the 
occupation of Port Hamilton, rcoommondoil that it should be made 
^ a firsUclass fortress * ; if this were done I should certainly 
advocate its retention.” 

These two paragraphs appear to contain the 
kernel of the question. Made a first-class fortress, 
Port Hamilton would be a valuable possession $ but 
its openness to attack from three separate entrances 
would make it “ a source of weakness to the navy 
rather than of strength,” unless this were done; 
instead of being a safe coaling station and place of 
resort lor our ships in emergency, it would require 
the constant presence of an efficient squadron to 
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protect it ; aad it would bo wiser to rely for sapplies, 
in case of war, on a steam flotilla to accompany the 
fleeh Admiral Willes, who appears to have been 
consulted during the occupation, clearly expresses 
this view in a letter dated January 7th, 1886 : 

went to Port Hamilton several times during my command^ 
and I etill hold the o})inion which 1 then formed, that Port 
Hamilton is useless and expensive m ordinary i>eace times, and 
in war or during one of the * periodical scares * would be a sourt'e 
of weaknessi as the Admiral in command would have to detach 
some of his ahijia to defend the islands (forming the harbour) 
instead of employing them iii the pioioction of our commerce. 

It was said, last spring, that if England did not take (Kissession 
of Port Hamilton some other nation would. A short study of the 
chart and a few minutes’ reflection will show that this is absurd. 
Only the nation which ^ commands the sea * can hold our new 
acquisition, for the islands arc practh'ally barren. 

** It is supposed that, in war, a coaliDg-stalion in the northern 
part of the command is necessary. I am not of that opinion. 
Steam colliers propoily fitted must bo tilled with Welsh coal at 
Hongkong, and follow our ships.” 

Captain Long, of the Affamemnony writcfl : 

” If the place is to be a base for, and not to be a tax upon, the 
navy, it will require a garrison and fortificationa At present it 
requires the constant presence of a large proportion of the naval 
force on the station^ to preserve the flag from insult in the event 
of war.'' 

Admiral Hamilton, finally, writing in December, 
1885, says : 

** Considering that military defence is still a work of time, it 
cannot he expected Port Hamilton can become, as Sir Cooper Key 
considered necessary, a first-class fortress for many years. Its 
defen<^e must therefore, till then, devolve on the navy. Until it is 
ptoperly fortified I look on its occupation * as a source of weakness 
in wsf to the cruising power of the squadron in the China 
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command** • • . I quite concur in the viewe of my predeeeaeor, 
as expressed in his letter of the 28th of May lost, as to our true 
base for naval work being a steam flotilla, which can always be 
obtained hero, to accompany the fleet with the necessary coal, 
provisions, stores, and a temporary base established at the 
most suitable port on the enemy’s coast, near the port to be 
attacked.” 

And tho Lonls of the Admiralty, summing up 
the case in March, 1886, opine that, 

'‘unless it l>o tlie intention of Her Majesty’s Qovemment to 
fortify and garrison the island, so as to place it in a proper oondi- 
tiou (»f defoncu to resist the attack of iron-clads, their Lordships 
are decidedly of opinion that it is not advisable to retain possession 
of Port Hamilton. 

'‘It is irapoHHilde, however, to overlook the fact tliat, if Her 
Majesty’s Goveinment is prepared to incur the expense of placing 
the island in an eflicient state of defence, its possosbion might 
prove valuable to the siiuadron in the China Seas.” 

Tho nation has nut, assuredly, shown any un- 
willingness to sjiend money oii the defence of 
coaling stations ; but political motives no doubt 
combined with tln*se qualified opinions as to the 
value of Port Hamilton to dissuade the Government 
from putting forward any proposal for its permanent 
retention. It would have been clearly impolitic to 
prolong an occupation, begun with China s goodwill, 
in defiance of China’s opposition. The solution 
suggested in Lord Rosebery’s despatch of April 14th 
met all difficulties; and Sir John Walsham was 
able, on November 5th, 1886, to inform Lord 
Iddesleigh that China had obtained the requisite 
assurances fix>m Russia, and was able therefore to 
give the required guarantee to Great Britain. The 
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following extract from the OLmese despatch will 
explain the present situation : 

A long time has now ela|>ited, and British veetKols of war eon* 
tinue to hold these islands, thus giving risi» to <md)arraiuiing 
questions from without. For instance, rumours liave rocontljr 
been disseminated from Corea that Hussia was interfering with 
China's feudatory. The Chinese Government acc^^^llngly de- 
manded an explanation from Kussia as to the existeneo or other* 
wise of this fact, and in due oourst' the Uussian Foreign 0(Kce 
gave the Chinese Minister Liii the most frank aKKurauces tliat the 
Russian Government had abholutidy no such inUmtious. Mi 
La^lygensky, the Russian Charge-d'Afiaires at Peking, further went 
to Tien-tsin at the orders of the UuKsian Foreign Office, ami had 
several personal conversations with the Grand Soiretary h\, to 
whom ho repeaU*d and enlargi‘d upon the answer earlier given to 
the Minister Liu. He also stated tliat the liiiSKian Government 
gave a sincere [iromise that, if the liritish would evacuate Port 
Hamilton, the Russian (ro\eriiment wMuId not oci'upy Coreari 
territory under any circuinstincc.s whatsoever. 

“ The Grand Secretary Li then told M. Ladygensky that what 
was feared was that after the British voswls r»f w'ur had retired 
from those islands they would bo again taken possession of by 
some other Power. Russia, therefore, must guarantiee that she 
would not hereafter seize theso islands, and on the faith of this 
guarantee China could officially address the British Government, 
and urge their speedy evacuation. 

**In course of time, M. Ladygensky, in obedience to instructions 
from the Ruhk^ian Govornment, gave a most explicit guarantee, 
distinctly declaring that in the future Russia would not tlike 
Corean territory. 

** The Chinese Government is therefore naturally in a position, 
on the faith of the guarantee of the Russian Government, to give 
a guarantee to the British Government ; and in making this com- 
munication as is their bounden duty, to Her Britannic Majesty's 
Minister, they would express a hope that be will lose nO time in 
communicating the above particulars to Her Majesty's Ckivemmenti 
with a view to the issue of orders for the evacuation of Pori 
Hamilton by their vessels of war, so that friendly relations may 
iliWebjr be eonsolidated." 
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The object of later negotiations having been thns 
obtained, Hor Majesty’s Govenunent at once intimated 
to the Chinese and Goreon Governments their readi- 
ness to terminate the occupation. Despatches from 
those Governments, expressing satisfaction at the 
decision and appreciation of the loyalty with which 
Her Majesty’s Government had acted, terminate the 
series ; and a telegram from Admiral Hamilton, dated 
February 2Sth, 1887, 

“ Flag hauled down at Port Hamilton on 27th,’* 

closes the episode as laconically os it was opened. 

The British occupation of Port Hamilton is then 
at on end. It remains only to sum up the results of , 
the adventure, and to examine the conditions which 
the settlement has brought about ; for the incident 
involves a political departure more pregnant than 
might be apparent at a surface glance. Port 
Hamilton belongs, as we have seen, to Coren ; and 
the first rt'ply (in January, 1886) of the Chinese 
Govenunent, to our suggestion that they should 
occupy it themselves or give us a guarantee that it 
would not bo occupied by any other European Power, 
was that “ the territory was Corean, and that it was 
not the practice of China to occupy her vassals’ 
territory; that they did not sec how they could 
undertake that the islands would not be occupied by 
any other European Power ; and that such an under> 
taking was not a matter of immediate concern.” We 
are not concerned, here, with the nature of the 
relations between China and her tributaries in the 
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past Suffice it to say that, although perfectly under* 
stood between the Middle Kingdom and its neigh* 
hours, those relations have pr(»ved nppnrcMitly less 
intelligible to Western Powers -insufficiently definite, 
at any rate, to witkstand the influence of changing 
conditions ; and China, as expltiine*! of late by the 
Marquis Tafing,' seems detcvniiuod to place them on 
a less equivocal footing for tlu* future. 

Thti arrangpnieuts [writes tbp Marquis) for tlio govornrnant of 
hi^r vassal States which, until tho steauipr and iho telegraph 
brought the East and the \V<‘st so near, had tx*on found sufYlcient, 
Jmving on different oceasiouH of lute led U» niisunderstandings 
between China and foreign Eowern, and to the loss of soino of the 
more im]>ortant of her pos^ehsiouH, Clunu, to kuvo the r<*8t, hus 
decided on exercising a mor»s effcctiv** ^upeivisiou over the acts of 
her vassal princes, and on accepting a laiger re«ix>nMbility for 
Ihoni tlian heretofore. Tho AVaidcn of tho Marchos is now 
ahiond and looking to tho security of China’s outlying provinct^ 
of Corea, Thibet, anti Chinese TurkcsUin. Henotdorth, any hostile 
movements against these countries, or any interference with their 
atfairs, will be viewed at Peking as a declaration on the part of the 
Power committing it of a desire to discontinuo its fnontlly relations 
with the Chinese Government.*' 

Her Imperial Cro\VTi having, in fthort, lost wome of 
its brightest jewels,* she is determined to protect the 
remamder. The Marquis guards himself, it is true, 
by a protest that he is writing in'esponsibly ; but 
neither can wc forget that he hiok, immediately on 

' '‘China: The Sleep and the Awakening." By tho Marquis 
Tsfing. A$iaiic Quarterly Review, January 1887. 

* Aimuxiand Tongking, Burmah, Siam, and the Liuchiu Islands 
— all oiuje more or less tributary — have all passed away, more or 
less, from allegiance ; while Bussia has absorbed a large slice of 
the dM MEenchu country, the cradle of the reigning dynasty. 

U 
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his arrival, a prominent position on the Foroign 
Board at Peking. Wo may, therefore, fairly look 
on the Chinese gnamntcc in the case of Port Hamilton 
as one feature only in a larger scheme of policy. 
Port Hamilton will bo protected, not only because it 
has strategical importance, but because it is Corean 
territory and Corea is a vassal State ; and the 
declaration which China has obtained from Russia 
applies not only to Port Hamilton, but to all Corea. 

Tlip Knglihh occupation has, therefore, been fruitful 
at least to this extent; it has strengthened the 
Chinese position in Corea, and it has been the means 
of eliciting from Russia a declaration not only that 
she will not touch Port Hamilton, but (indirectly) 
that she will refrain also from occupying Port 
Laznreff, inasmuch as she promises to respect com- 
pletc'ly the integrity of Corea. The declaration 
might not stand the test of exigency in time of war, 
but it has at least the advantage of removing appre- 
henfiton of su|)rise m time of peace. 

That Port Hamilton will be guarded as safely 
under tlic Chinese tegis as by British artillerymen 
and marines, o\ on the Chinese would hardly venture 
to affirm. Tliere is always a prospect, when the 
pendulum has swung too far one way, that it will 
swing too far the other ; and there is a tendency, 
in Europe, to pass from the quaiititS nSgHgeable 
theory which prevailed before the Franco* Chinese 
war, to an over-estimate of China as a military 
power. Hue has very reasonably urged that the 
ease of our success in the war of 1841-2 was due more, 
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eve% to tlie superiority of our arms tJmn to that of 
our meu ; and that what was <*ond<Mnn(*<l m <‘owardire 
on the part of the ChuKw was really, in part at 
least, an intelligent recognition of the utter hopeless- 
ness of the conflict. The b<^tter hucccsh of their 
recent stand in Tongkiwg and Fonnosa was due no 
doubt, in great moasure, to tlie b(‘ttcr wTapems they 
have tardily obtained. These at leabt gav(‘ confidence 
to the soldier, thougli they <lid not magically inspire 
brigades with discipline, nor officers with dash aud 
tactical skill. That the ('hinese should th(*iaselves 
bo elated at the successful rc^sistanc'e oihTcd by their 
troops in the highlands of Tongking is, perhaps, 
natural. Their pride and courage had b(*en de]>rcsscd 
by the issue of former conflicts with Kuropo, and 
both revived with the first shadow of encouragement. 
But though her almost limitless numbers will always 
make China a formidable antagonist, it will lie long 
before the looseness of Chinobo discipline and the in* 
capacity of Chinese officers will be so far amended as 
to make a Chinese army a fair maieli for that of any 
Western Power, in pitched battle ; while th(‘ in- 
capacity of her fleet was the chief reason she had 
eventually to surrender Tongking. Tlie fac’t has 
been recognized at Peking, and great (‘fforts arc being 
made to increase the strength and efficiency of her 
armament afloat. The English officers who had 
been helping to organize her navy withdrew at the 
outbreak of hostilities with France ; but it is possible 
that a war involving the safety of Port Hamilton 
might be fpught under different conditions ; and the 

u 2 
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presence, on board, of a few foreigners might not 
impossiidy energi^ie the capabilities of a nominally 
powerful iron-clad fleet. 

Port Hamilton, therefore, declared to be so im- 
plicitly under (liinese protection that any attempt to 
occupy it would entail war with ('hina, will bo in a 
very diflerent position from a mere outlying posses- 
sion of a kingdom powerless in itself and hardly 
protected l)\ its ill-understood relations with the 
Chinese Empire — a group of islands lying half- 
dendiet in niid-chaniiel, a sort of No Man’s Land, at 
the mercy of the first comer. It AVas one thing to 
steam in and “sipiat” on this neglected spot; it will 
be quite another, now it is distinctly understood that 
China would resent the intmsion. We may rely, 
therefore, that no foreign Power will venture on 
such a step, unless war with China has been either 
decided on or declared ; and it is not unlikely that, 
in such case, others than China might avow an interest 
in the event. There seems no room, therefore, for 
criticizing the decision of tlie British Government to 
yield up Port Hamilton to Corean and Chinese hands. 
We may regret losing hold of a place so conveniently 
situated as a coaling station for our ships in these 
northern seas — a station that would become, too, of 
increasing value as our interests in the Pacific grow 
and develop with the establishment of communica- 
tion between Canada and our Eastern settlements. 
But it woidd have been bad policy to sacrifice China’s 
confidence and friendship, over a wider field, for the 
sake of a possession whose value would he measurably 
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lessened by the mere fact of her disapproval ; to say 
nothing of the fact, which has V)cen sufficiently eni* 
phasized, that its retention would alinost cei'tainly 
have involved a counterbalancing annexation by 
Russia. Our occupation bus served at least onc-biilf 
its purpose, in evoking a guarantee that neither it 
nor any other Cowan port shall be usotl against us. 
To have retained it would have been to jeopardize 
these results, and to invite .at leii^tono <.f ilie dangei-s 
which its occupation was designed to coiuiterpoiso. 

We have seen, then, tliat tlic story of I’ort Hamilton 
involves political coiisulcrations of wider scojk' than 
the mere incident of its oc<-upation, for strategical 
purposes, at a moment of quiurcl. That occupation 
has disclosed political leaiungs, and hastened the 
development of political groupings, that may exert a 
powerful influence on future history in tlie East. 
It is reported tliat China has begun to fortify 
the islands over which she has extemhd her afgis. 
The natives will, in that case, probably regret the 
change; and those who have been prone, of late, to 
criticize the British soldier, might learn a useful 
lesson in questioning the Nanhow fishermen M 
to their relative experience of the rcsjiective garri- 
sons.* However that may be, the change will, we 
may rest assured, be cordially welcomed by those 

• It « » iiemarkable fact that, althongh wo had at timos over 
*2000 men in the place, no einglo eaae of interforonoo with tho 
women ocetined. It may be inferred from this how excellent waa 
tho diwipUna, nnd how eincere were the thanks expreaaed by th. 
native headmen, oq the departure of the Mannca, for the respect 
paid ettatoma* 
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Upon whom the tnfik of occupation dovolved; for it 
is no exaggeration to sny that Port Hamilton is, to 
naval men, an olycct of cordial detestation. If it 
represent to them, in future, a memory of skilful 
eiiter[)ris(*, it will also be a tradition of wearisome, 
dreary stay. If they sometimes look in at their 
temporary anchorage, they will recall the day when 
the Union Jack floated over Observatory Island with 
far less regret tlian they regard, from time to time, 
the puintt'd fragments of ancient storehouses which 
recall our former occupations of Chusan.‘ 

‘ This island winch was occupied by ns in Id40-C, and again 
in 18C0, was also prutcclud, on our withdrawal, by a guorantoe 
against uccu|)ation by any other foreign Power. 
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UrSSlA AM) CHINA. 

WniTiNG after a recent to i^Innohuria, with 

the fate of lJuruiah and Ton^kin^ fn*di in hin 
recollection, tin* present Minister of the Viiit<^d 
Htat('s at l*ekin^ hazarded a conj(*etur<» tlait “ tlio 
vartt outlying territories on tlit‘ north and went of 
the Chinese Empire . . . will honu* time bo sub- 
jected to a biinilar experience ; and Sir I'homaa 
Wade, late Il.M.V representatne in China, has 
expressed even graver apprehensions in sjieaking of 
the ignorance and apathy of the t'binese. lie dis- 
claims, it is true, any purj)ose of “iioinliug partieu- 
larly either to Russia, or France, c»r omsehes, (*r 
anybody else, as directly menacing tin* iijd(*pendeiJC6 
of China” ; but lie goes own beyond (.^llonel Deiiby 
in the dr(‘ad with which he hioks lor ward to the 
possibility of her suceuinbing to a foreign ))ow(T, out 
of sheer backwardness and iiici’tia. 

The words arc pregnant with suggestion regaid- 
ing the possibilities of tlic future in Eastern Asia- 
They echo, too, an anxiety which finds ex[)res8ion in 
high places in China itself ; for, though the charge 
of ignorance is true as regards the inaas of the 
people, there arc culightimed statesmen who can 
pwein the danger. Nor do they, loss guarded than 
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Sir Thomas Wade, make any secret of the quarter to- 
wards which thoir apprehensions are directed. It is 
the Power whose frontiers march with their own fi'om 
the Pamirs to the Pacific whoso restlessness excites 
their alarm, and with which events seem tending to 
bring them into over closer contact. 

Fifty years ago, the Chinese Emperor claimed to 
rule ns a sovereign or suzerain over tlie whole enor- 
mous sti'ctch of territory from the 73rd parallel of 
west longitude to the Pacific const, and from about 
60* north to the China Sea and the Indian Ocean. 
Chrysci has since been reft from his grasp ; Siam has 
thrown off allegiance, Annam and Tongking have 
passed under the protectorate of France, Burmah has 
been drawn under the segis of the Kaiser-i-Hind. 
But, though cuiiailed on the south, the Chinese 
Empire still extends over the whole great maas of 
{highlands known to ns as Thibet, Turkestan, Mon- 
golia, and Manchuria- and along 3200 miles of 
noithcrn frontier it is conterminous with Russia. 
More than once during the last two thousand years, 
this great territory has been subdued, lost and 
brought again under the Chinese yoke. The early 
emperors of the reigning djmasty had, last, to recon- 
struct the empire their fatliers had shattered. Mon- 
golia was again subjected ; Chinese rights were 
biiccossfuUy asserted against Russia on the Amoor; 
and Kion-liing (1735-96) — in defiance, it is said, of 
the advice of his councillors, who opposed the annex- 
ation as a probable source of weakness rather than of 
strength — foived his authority on Thibet, and re- 
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4ttced Sungaria and Eastern Tarkeptnn. For nearly 
a hnndred' and fifty years the fruits of these vio- 
tories trere preserved ; but then the long poHee was 
broken up. The great Mahoinedan insurrection 
which gave excuse for the Russian occujaition of 
Kuidja reft away, for a time, the whole r<*gion along 
the Central Asian trade route, from Shense to 
Kashgar, and seemed likely, for a moment, to result 
in a fresh dismemberment of the empire. Dynastic 
and national pride, however, were engaged ; and by 
a mixture of arms, intrigue and diplomacy ; by the 
perseverance, victories, massacres, and bribery of 
Tso Tsiuig-tang, and by the skilful dii>lomacy of the 
Marquis Ts^ng and his foreign colh'agues, tlu'se pro- 
vinces have been again recovered. 

It has been otherwise in Manchuria ; and nothing 
is more significant of the change that has taken place 
in European appreciation of events in the Far East, 
than the contrast between the interest shown in the 
Chinese recovery of Kuidja and the inattention amid 
which Russia was able, thirty years ago, to effect a 
vastly more important annexation on the Riwific 
coast. It is, indeed, only lately that the real value of 
this great territory seems to have dawned on Chinese 
statesmen, their perception having been sharpened by 
a keen appreciation of threatened loss. 

The Russians made their first appearance in Man- 
churia about the time of the Manchu conquest of 
China. Certain Cossacks sent out from Tomsk to 
collect tribute had continued advancing till they 
stood (ip 1637) on the shores of the Sea of Okhotsk ; 
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nnd the news they brought back led to the despatch 
of others, who e^hiblished themselves on both banks 
nnd erected fortresses at Albazin and Kamarskoi 
before China was reatly to cope with the emergency. 
It would be superfluous to dwell on the exploits of the 
adventurers during the next nine years ; Mr. Raven- 
stein,' <0 wlu)in we are indebted for an atlmirably 
sueemet narmtive of tlie invasion, thus summarizes 
the results : 

“Tho nppear to have been exposed to all manner of 

oztortiotu Tiibiitd was 1 <*vuh 1 to an unliinitod oxtont without any 
oommenaurato ^ood confomnl No s»*ttb‘menta of tillers of 
tlio soil wore founded. Thu rosouroea of the country were soon 
exhausted by purpotu.d fora^niif? expeditious of Russian adven- 
turers. Wlicn th<'y (the Rnssum'?) firbt arrived on the Amoor 
the nativos cultivated fields and kept cattle. Ten years afterwards 
those iields had bt^come deserts, and a country which formerly 
exported gram could not even support its own reduced population/' 

The rcpoi*t8 that reached Moscow had begun, how- 
ever, to ins])irt* a more definite purpose of annexation, 
and one Stepauoff wa.s sent with a force of 3000 men 
to effect that object. But the Chinese, who had been 
prev>ccupied, and comparatively indift’erent to the 
earlier raids, began to turn serious attention to this 
invasion. An army of 10,000 men was despatched 
to the scene ; and Stepanoif, after repulsing with 
much valour an attack 011 Kamarskoi, was slain with 
270 of his men in attempting to re-descend Uie 
river. Several years seem to have elapsed, after this 
disaster, before the Russians again entered the 
Amoor basin ; but the project was too tempting to 

’ ** The Kassiane on the Amoor/’ 
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be relinquiehod, aiul a renewed occupation of 
Albazin led to renewed hoHti]itic» in which the 
Cliinese wen* a^ain Hucciwful, They threw a stronpf 
irarrison into Aip:un, on the ri^ylit hank of the 
Amoor, and from thence advanced westward, driving 
the lltLMsians before tliera till all the Hotth'meuts on 
the lower Amoor and ith tributnrieH had beoij caj)- 
turod or destroyed. Int»»rmittent hostilities con- 
tinued during three following years ; but negoti- 
ations were opened in l(!8fi with tlio object of 
preventing, in future, tln'se ])erpetual collisions; and 
a frontit'r was ev(‘ntually s('ttled that loft Nerchinsk 
and the Upper Bliilka to the llnssiaiis, but excluded 
them from the Amoor basin, uhich was aflinncd to 
belong entirely to China. 

The treaty of Nerchinsk held gocwl f »r a hundred 
and sixty years. There were t'ncroachments by 
hunters, and troubles arising from ill-deiined tribal 
boundaries; a fresh conventifwi was t-ven negotiated, 
for the mutual surrender of deserters, m 1768. But 
the frontier remained umdtered ; nor was it till the 
middle of the jn'esent century that Ilussia resumed 
her movement of aggression. Full of fish ; running 
through broad tracts of pasture and cultivable land ; 
having forests of valuable timber and gold-fields on 
its banks ; navigable for nearly two thousand miles, 
up to the point of junction of its parent rivers ; and 
receiving four great tributarit*8, the Dzeya and 
Bureyn on the north, and the Sungari and Usuri on 
the south, besides minor affluents — the Amoor might 
well enfcite the cupidity of the Governors of Irkutsk, 
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But it traa tho moima it afforded of acresa to Kamta- 
chatka and the Pacific coaat, that led to ita final 
appropriation. Already, in 1854, Lieutenant Orloff 
had entcw'd it from th(‘ Pacific, and founded Nifco- 
lacfsk and Marnisk aa trading atations — on land, be 
it notcil, l«*l<»n;riiip to Pinna. When, during the 
Crimean War, tlie auperionty of the English fleet 
roncU'rcd these places innccessible by sen, the idea 
occurred to Moumvieft’, who %vas tlu'u Governor of 
Eastern Siberia, of reaching them by means of tho 
Ani(K)r. The (’hiiieso protested, but did not venture 
to ojipose : the journey was ac'coinpli^hed ; and 
Mournvieff went to St. Petersburg to advise the 
iUHiuisition of a region and a waterway of such 
evident value. His project was approved. Times 
hail chaiigi'd since Knnghi had imposed terms at 
Nerchinsk : the Taeping rebellion wa.s eon\'ulsing 
China Proper ; the Anglo-French nnnicB were 
thi’entening Peking ; and he ivas able to exact a 
treaty containing the folhoving \ ital clause : 

'* TImi left hank of tkp river Amoor, from tlio river Argoun to 
ite luouth, eliall b*‘1oni{ t<> tho Enipiro of Bumia, and its right bank 
lion n to the river Usiin, to China. Hie temtonce situated betwecti 
the river Uoan nud tho sea, os up to the present, shall be possessed 
in eorainoii b; the Empires of China and Russia until the ftontwr 
between the two states shall bo dedued. 

Regaining confidence with tho repulse of the Allies 
at Tafcu, the Cliint'se showed a disposition to repu- 
diate this concession; but the capture of Pekii^ 
brought them again to their knees : General 
Iguatieff sttfoeeded, in 1880, in imposing a fresh 
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treaty ooofirmln^ the firnt and rodinf^, hceid*)*, the 
whole coastline between the U«mii and the aea iw 
far SKHith as the Tumon river which ron»titutOH tiie 
boundfiry of Corea. 

Husaia has siiu-e been frecjut'ntly accused of 11 
desire to overleap the Tunien ai»d odd Corea to her 
I’acihc seaboard : Vludivostm'k, her most southern 
port, is iee-b<iuiid durin^ a portion of the year, 
when*a8 the harbomv of Corea are fret* fiom tliat in« 
convenience. She repudiates, of <*our8e, any such 
conception, and pliwwl her diselaiiner on record 
during the negotiatuais that attended our witlulmwal 
from Port Hamilhai. China w oriis hardly yei con- 
vinced ; having obsen ed {KTliaj)**, like ourselves, tliat 
circunistanres are oeeasioiiully too strong for the 
good intentions of the C^iar. She may tind, howe\er, 
in the conflicting interests of othei's, a safety greater 
than even treaties could ensuiv ; for other great 
Powers have been showing, latidy, an interest in tlie 
once Hermit Kingdom that may prove its best safe* 
guard against annexation to Primorsk. 

The next negotiation carries us to the opposite 
end of the long frontier, and marks a change m the 
tone of Chinese diplomacy. The Anglo-Fnmch war 
is at an end ; rebellion lias been put down, and the 
Imperial Government no longer feels helpless amid a 
chaos of disaster. The Amoor is ceded and gone ; 
but the Hi, at least, may be reclaimed. Chung- 
how's famous treaty, which so nearly cost him his 
head, has never been made public ; but the sar- 
raoder of the Tekkes Valley is known to liave been 
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one of its most objectionable features, and it is 
further understood to ha\c rectified frontiers and 
conceded privileges with somewhat rocklMS freedom. 
It is to the CH'dit of the Marquis Ts^ng tliat ho was 
able to recover tlie lost ground, and to procure 
the surrender of Kuldja without inon* scriouB con- 
cessions than the right to n))poiut Ilussiiw consuls 
at various points in Mongolia and Turkestan and 
fiu'ilities for commercial intercourse. 

Otu* important reason for China’s anxiety to 
recover Kuldju was that it constituted, in Hussian 
hands, an open d<Kir into Sungaria ; and it is mainly 
because they coniniand passes into Kashgaria that 
she is disturbed by Coh»nel Yjmotl'’B occupation of 
the I’amirs. For it would be the very madness of 
lanrl-hunger h) co\et them for the sake of territorial 
pt»s8ession, and tlie id('a of the Chinese ever crossing 
th(>m to attack F(‘rglinna may be simply dismiffniid 
with a smile. Captain Younghusbaud’s excellent 
inup^ enables us to appreciate the situation, by 
following the Russian movements and noting wherein 
they elash with Chinese interests and claims. A line 
dnv^vn diagonally fn)m N.W. to S.E. will guide us 
from the Russian l)a>e at Khokand past Karakul 
(which is atlmittedly Russian), jnist the Rangkul 
(which Russia claims, but which China asserts to be 
within her sphen-), to Akta.«ili, on the River Aksu (in 
about 37*35 N. and 74*55 E.), where a Russian post 
has now been established. A little to the N.N.E. of 

* “ The PSiaiw and Adjacent licgiona ” Proernlingt of B. G.SL 
April, 1803.) 
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Aktasli is Tafi^&rma, whore there is wiitl to l>o also 
a RuHsian outpost ; a little to the S.W. is lionhai 
GumlMiic, where Captain Yuun;{hus1)iui(l niiiio in 
contact with Colonel Yiuioff in 18.91 ; mid N.W. 
from Boshni we find the Aliclmr, when.' a bnwh 
lietwcen Af{;hans and Co(>.Mu*ks is rc'portisl to have 
lately occurred. So that the Kus'.imiR would wnmi 
to have cneiroled the (J rent an«l Little Pamirs, and 
taken U]) positions not only on tiie frontiers of 
Waklian and Shifflinan hut nithiii the j>n*vinec of 
Snrakul, which is an adiintted npjianu^fe of Chinese 
Turkestan, 

Tt has been a Icadinir prineijth* of China's policy to 
surround heiv'lf with “ buffer ” Stales, nud Tur- 
kestan itself is prohuhlv \ allied hs., ns a dcjiendeney 
than as an outwork inaskinj' the njiproiu-ti to her 
north-west provinces. Wlien the tribes wen* in- 
dependent they were ju'one to invadi* Chinn — the 
hhize lighted by Yakooh Khan spread to the fronticFH 
of Peehili — and so the policy was adopted of trying 
to hold them subject at home, instead of having to 
repel them from her tlm>shold. Kaslignria, has, 
however, been a traditional worry, and is likely to 
become a still graver source f>f anxiety mider the 
changed conditions that result from llussiirs oi>eupa> 
tion of Khoknnd. Colonel Mark Bell,’ wlio travcrsinl, 
in 1887 , the great Central Asian trade route from 
China to Kashgar, opines frankly — and it will he 
noted that he is in accord with the advisers of Kien- 

’ “From Pricing to Kashgum” Proceedwgt of Ihe BMJS, 
Ofoimtuf, 1890 .) 
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lung-*'* that it must bo considorod an unnatural de> 
pendency of rhina, impossible to defend against 
Russia so long as the Chinese troops are not trained 
and led by Earo})e>ui officers, and without com- 
munication by mil Iwtween it and Shense,” The 
immensfi distances, the l*adiK‘S8 of the roads, and the 
intervening des<'rt are important elements in this 
assumption ; but the incapacity of the Chinese 
garrisons to o(>pos<j an Kuropean force is equally 
essential. “They are,” he says, “either Chinese 
bmves practically «ninstr<ict«Hl, under totally unin- 
structed oflicers, of no value against a trained Euro- 
pean force ; or local militia, a force of negative value.”* 
It is S400 miles from Peking to Kashgar by the route 
which Colonel Ilcll followed, and 2500 by a strnighter 
route ncros.s Mongolia which was traversed by 
(7u])tniu Youngliusband about the same time. Tlie 
men.* mention of these distances is sufficient to affirm 
the urgency for railw'ay coiunmni(‘ntion, if the ter- 
ritory is to be made defensible. Yet these very 
di8tan<'eH- luid it is the longer route, across Shense 
and Kansuh, which a railway must admittedly follow 
— make the undertaking only less gigantic than the 
Siberian railway itself, and assuredly beyond reach 
of the Chinese Government under its present organ- 
ization. A section might be within their means: 
say from Singan, the capital of Shense, to the border 

> [Thci upwime of the Pamir qaestion ha* induced the ChiMM 
to meet thia defect. We have heard, lately, of the de^wteh of 
troops, guna and <lnll inatructora, from Peking to Turkestan ; 
and a eoninderable Chineae force is said to bo now massed on the 
frontier.] 
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of the Gobi Deeert; but even that; involves 1000 
miles ; and the wbnle Dominion is on the other side 
of this desert, which Colonel Bell doclsrcs to bo 
practically impassable for an army if its only outlet, 
Hami, is held by a hostile force. 

We are concerned in these remote regions, on. 
account of tlieir proximity to Tiidin, as much as in 
the growth of Russian power on the Pacific. Yet 
we seem to have done but little to arrest Russian 
progress towards our frontier. The Government of 
India — reflecting it is to be feared, in this n*spoct, 
the alternations of impulse nt hom(‘ - seems to have 
had no continuous policy : at one time doing the 
wrong thing with surprising tmergy, at another 
neglecting to avail itself of opportunities made to its 
hand. During the meteoric career of Yiikoob Khan 
— at the risk, nay, with the certainty, of offending 
China, it did not hesitate to accredit an envt>y to the 
usurper, in the hope of strengthening Kuhhgaria as a 
buffer between ourselves and Russian hTritory. But 
since he has passed away and Chinese rule has been 
re-affirmed, we have done little to promote a more 
efficient alliance. Englishmen have, it is true, paid 
frequent visits to the region. From Sir Douglas 
Forsyth to Captain Younghusbaud there has been a 
going to and fro of travellers, with more or less of 
official cognizance and approval ; hut ought we to 
have depended on transitory visits? The political 
relations of Turkestan now centre in Peking, and it 
should not have been difficult to obtain Chinese 
sfinction^ to the appointment of a permanent repre- 
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«entative. Even «a a que8ti<si of commerce this 
might be worth wliUo, for much of the fine wool 
which goes to make the shawls of Kashmere is said 
to come from Turfan in Ciunese Turkestan. But that 
is not all. A British consul at Kashgar would be a 
moans of letting light into the darkness that now 
shadows Central Asian politics. The local Chinese 
officials are incapable of comprclieuding the scope 
an«l purport of Uusaiun proceedings ; and the states- 
men of Peking would he benefited, oven more than 
ourselves, by intellig(*nt reports, ’For the Russians 
are always busy, Russian explorers have been 
hovering for years n)und the confines of Thibet, 
while others wau<lor in Mongolia and Turkestan. 
Colonel Yanoff began by exploring the Pamirs ; and 
it is much hi he feiired that, if Chinn does not awake 
in time, she will find the “ exploration ” carried on 
past Aktash into the region between Kashgnria and 
Thibet, with the result of enclosing the former in a 
Bcmicindu whose arms will tend ever to approach. 

But Txirkestau otters only one point of contact 
with Ru-ssian territory. North of Turkestan lies 
Suugoria ; north again of Sungaria, and north of the 
Altai mountains, Uliasutai ; and east of Uliasutai, 
conterminous throughout its whole length with 
Siberia, Mongolia stretches up to the Khingau moun- 
tains which divide it from Manchuria. In the prin- 
cipal cities throughout this vast region, Art. X. of 
the St. Petersburg treaty permits Russian consuls to 
be stationed, w'hile Art. XII. stipulates that “ Russian 
trade shall be free, at present, in aU the region, as 
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At m tibe Oreat Wall ; [tfaoagh] this immunity aUaU 
be abrogated when dovelupment of trade nnceKsitatos 
a customs tariff.” Aud Russian traders appear, in 
effect, to be everywhere making way. At Hami 
they have been cstablish<‘d at'veml years. Tiiere are 
Russian shops at Ulicisutai and at Ki>l>do. Tlicre is 
a Russian consul at Kashgar with an escort of fifty 
Cossacks ; and Colonel lb'll found a Russian merchant 
at Suehau, even within the (treat Wall, within the 
frontier of Kansuh. 

Turkestan and Mongolia are, however, regions of 
great distances ; and it Ims been plausibly contended 
that China’s best way of defending tln'in would bo 
by attacking Eastern Siberia in ease the emergency 
arose. It is, indeed, mainly towards Manchuria that 
Russia professes to be Imiking with apprehension 
when she speaks of ('hina’s aggressive designs ; and 
it may not be uninteresting to evnmino a little 
closely the actual position of affairs in a region which 
the Chinese, on the other liand, are trying to fortify 
against Russia. 

Before the Emperor Kwangsii tocjk over the reins 
of power, the clever woman wdio hatl been governing 
the Empire as Regent had pronounced in favour of 
railways ; but had postpone*! their introduction till 
the Emperor should bo old emntgh tr* throw his 
personal weight into the scale. His am*s8ion proved 
the signal for a storm of opposition which threw the 
whole question again into the cnicibh', whereuiKni 
he appealed to the great provincial satraps for their 
; and it may not be out of place to glance, 
X 2 
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here, at certain of the replies which bear upon ' tiie 
Russian question. Liu Ming*chUan, who conducted 
the defence of Fonnusa against the French, and who 
is designated for command in the North in case of 
disagreement with Russia about the Pamirs, has, he 
siiys, “ read in the papers " that — 

** ibo BuMiiin Cztir hud ordored a railway *3000 miles longi from 
Tomsk to Sta (? Vladivofitock) withiu 200 miles of the Chinese 
provinces of Lung Kiaiig .... This shows that the 
mouths of thp Russians water for our Manchurian provinces. 
Let us then make ourselves strong while we have yet time. And 
we cannot take a better moans to that end than the extension of 
railways.’* 

Hwang Pen-nien, then Governor of Kiangsu, is 
equally emphatic in his allusions : 

** China now finds herself in a different position the 

world from any which she has occupied during the last four 
thousand years. P^uropo and Asia are now united in a way that 
tliey have never been l»ofore, and this union has been effected by 
no sudden exertion of force, but by a natural and gradual 
development of events. To return to her old isolation would be 
now a bopoless ta^k for China, and while preserving those great 
principles which have given her pre-eminence in the past^ she 
must now assimilate to herself, circumspectly and discriminatclyi 
so much of the spirit of the age as will prevent her from being 
outwitteil and exploited by her astute Western competiters. The 
first railways that China should build, therefore, dtiould be one 
from Tientsin to Shan Ilai Kuan, thence on to Hei Lung Kiang, 
another to Ninguta in Kirin [all in Manchuria]^ a third north- 
west from Shensi and Kansu to Hi, and a fourth to Kashgar. 
Wo sliall then lie able to send troops, monoy, Ac., anywhere 
in our empire within ten days, and besides that, we shall be 
able to found prosperous colonies in these outlying regions, of 
people who in China proper are only a starving proletariat 
and a source ot trouhlp to the Govorumtmt, but who, ouee 
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trsntpUnttd (hither, will be able to Snd a fniitful field for' 
their now ttnemplo^ed labour, and will tarn the dnwrt into a 
KardeOd” 

It would be wearisome to review the causes which 
hindered the incoptiou, even, of t)u»o great pnywts ; 
personal jealousies, timid ctjuiisels, national ex- 
elusivenoss all had tlnnr share. Suffice it to nuy 
that the construction of a line northward from 
Tientsin towards Mnneliurin was e\entually sanc- 
tioned, and that the work has so far advanced that 
the despatch of troops during the late iHsturbrnu'CH 
in that region was materially facilitated. This lini* 
will be gradually extended to .Moiikden, the capital 
of Manchuria, and onward to Kirin, th<' strategic 
centre of the dei>endoncy. In the first thrill of 
the alarm which the great Siberian proje<-t excited, 
extensions to Port Arthur and to the Anu«»r were 
earnestly discussed. Engineers were even (‘omuiis- 
sioned to make a preliminary survey of the mute, 
and it seemed likely that both schenii's would he 
jiushed forward with the jiromptitiuie their im- 
jiortancc demands. But it is the misfortune of 
China that even her best statisimen seem to lack 
energy pr influence to carry out the reforms whfxie 
wisdom they can discern, and the project has h'lii- 
lH>rarily shrunk from those comprehensive schomos 
to a slower process of construction. 

The delay is to be regretted, for Kirin is, without 
doubt, an important terminus. Situated in alKiut 
N. and 127 E., on the upper waters of the 
it is in communication, by means of that 
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river and its affluents, u-ith Tsitsihnr, Saasien, and 
other principal places iit northern Manchuria. Its 
importance has been rcx'ognized by the construction, 
there, of an arw'nal which astonished Mr. James' by 
its completcncHs and efficiency — “ a large establish- 
ment lilled with foreign maeliinory, with boilers and 
engines, and stoam-harninei’s, such as one might see 
at Woolwicli or at ENwick, all erected and managed 
by Chm(‘Ho [trained, of course, under foreigners in 
Ciiinii] without f<»reign jussistauco of any kind,” and 
turning out ap[)arcntly excellent weapons, from 
n'peatiug rifles to machine guns. Kirin is, in fact, 
the oeiiti'e upon which all traffic between China 
IVopor and Northern Manchuria seems to converge. 
Yet it is nearly four hundred mih's from Ncwchwang, 
tlie nearest port, and the intervening roods have 
l)ecn described as the •worst in the world and 
practically impassable exce]>t in winter when hard 
frozen. So that a railway would have commercial 
as well a.s strategic value. If, indeed, the Chinese 
had the energy of the Canadians, they would push 
on the lino past Kirin into the vast unoccupied 
regions of the north and east. Seventy years ago 
Chinese emigration into Manchuria was forbidden ; 
and though the prohibition was removed in 1820 , 
the absence of organization and uncertainty of life 
and property prevented, at first, any considerable 
movement. Gradually, however, the tide has 
gathered strength: millions of Chinese are said to 

' "A J^otney in Uutcharia,’* by H. S. U. Jut«a H-H. 

Bombsy C.6. 
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cnwsed the frontier during thr last twenty 
years, and thoro is now little unocrupied land in 
the southern province. The emigrants are stretching, 
therefore, ever farther north, overflowing oven into 
Mongolia and spreading out like a fan over Kirin 
and Tsitsihar. Tens of thousands migrated thither 
during a late famine in the north ; myriads more 
have since followed in tlieir wake ; and Chitm’s 
wisest policy would he to encourage the movement 
hy every moans in her p<mer, for not only is it a 
ndief to her o^vn congested disl riots but Ihe harrier 
of population is one of the Ix'st sh(» can raise agaiuht 
foreign intrusion. Kussia understands this well, 
and is said to entertain a lividy f(*nr of the pn>- 
gressivc iucrcjiso of Chinese eolontraliuu in thoUsuri 
region, where the few Itussian settlura coniinund but 
indilfei*ent success. 

But if her construction of strategic railways is likely 
to be slow, China is j)ushing fonvard military pre- 
parations more consistent with her instincts and 
traditions. It is almost impossibh* to ascertain, even 
approximately, the strength of her gBrris<»iis in these 
outlying portions of her empire. I’he true reUition 
between the actual and paper strength of a Chinese 
regiment is, in fact, so indeterminate that it would 
be difficult to form a reliable estimate, even with 
the retums of the Chinese War Office })efore one. 
Colonel Bell accounts for a considerable nural)er, 
scattered in this city and in that, in Sungaria and 
Turkestan; he heard, for instance, of 20,000 men 
•rantiii Hami, though he only verified the presence 
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of 2000 as an actual garrison in the city. But 
whatever may be the cano in the north-west,* 
Manchuria is, without doubt, much more strongly 
held. There are, that is to say, many thousand 
soldiers with many Winchester rifles and many 
Krupp fnins. Mr. James foiuid “ throngs of young 
Mnnchu rccmits who were, in fact, members of the 
militia being turned into regulars and the work 
has since gone steadily on. Some 30,000 fairly 
drilled men are said fo bo now concentrated in 
Kirin, Ix'sides a still larger number at Sunsicn ; and 
it is proposed, I believe, to create fortified camps at 
Tsitsihnr in the north-west, and at Ninguta, which 
lies nearly on the same parallel as Kirin, near the 
Usuri frontier. These four phu'cs would thus form 
a strong quadrilaU'ral, t»hstructiug any advance up 
the valley of the Sungari, whi«'h seems to be con- 
sidered the only ]>racticablc line of approach for a 
northe.ni invader. There are other military stations 
at Huhin Pei'rh and Aigun (op]K>8itc the Russian 
town of Blagoveschensk), on the northern (Amoor) 
frontier; at Hunchun near the frontier of Corea; 
and at Boduna, or Petuno, on the west, near the 
junction of the Nouni and Sungari rivers. But it is 
at Sansicn, which would incur the first brunt of 
attack by an enemy advancing up the Sungari, that 
the Cliinese have concentrated their chief strength. 

' A wuent Peking Qaxette mentions tlmt dtiitng the year 18S8 
various province* of China proper were required to fomiah the 
Govemor-Oencra] of Kansuh with subsidies smounting to 
Tls. 4,800,000, in onler to suppoii the amy nudotidn^ ia 
Kansuh and Turkestan fur the defence of the north-west 
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Butaaocw aro great in tiiis i^on ; and though it ia 
the first important obatacle a Russian force would 
encounter, Sonsion lies one hundred and eighty 
miles south of the Amoor, and three hundred miles 
from Khabarofka, the chief military station as well 
as the capital of the new Russian province of 
Primorsk. It is surroundr'd on three sides by 
rivers, and is said to be of great natural stnmgth. 
It has, however, one element of weakness. Failing 
conunimication with the sea— of which more anon— - 
it depends for supplies ui>on the ])rovincial city of 
Kirin, from which it is distant about two hundred 
and fifty miles by land and water; and a like 
difficulty seems to aftec-t every sUdion that has been 
named. 

From every point of view, then, railwnj's acitiss 
Manchuria Avould be an inestimable. ad\ antage. But 
what is almost more surprising than the slt»wness to 
improve communications by laud, is that the Chinese 
should neglect the means of aee<*ss by water which 
have been expressly secured by the very treaties 
that register the Russian dei)rc<lation. It has Imen 
mentioned that Sansien dcpemls for its supplies upon 
Kirin, which has to draw them in turn from the 
port of Newchwang. But Sansien is on the Sungari, 
and Art. I. of the treaty of Aigxm (1858), whilo 
preparifig the way by its vague allusions for the 
eventual cession of the great territory lying between 
the Ufuri and the sea, contains the following 
important clause ; — 

•* Hw uvigstion of the Atnoor, the Sungari, and the Uwri ia 
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only permitted to veaiele of the Chineee and Suscian Empires ; 
the navigatiun of th«M riven is forbidden to veaMili of every 
other State.” 

The stipulation was omitted from the treaty nego* 
tiatod two yi'iirs later, by General TgiiatiefT, at 
Poking ; but it was expressly revived by the 
Manjuis Tseng, in the treaty of St. Petersburg, in 
1881.* Yet it may, I think, be safely affirmed 
that the Dragon flag lias never yet been shown on 
these rivens. It may well seem ineonecivable, in 
face of the eitbrts Ghina has made to create a navy 
of modem shijw, that such an obvious method of 
employing them with efteet should have been 
negU'ctcd. If she can send a sejuadrou of ironclads 
to Singn)>oro and Japan, she can sui'ely send gun> 
boats on to tlie Amoor. The right of navigation is 
a valuable one, both commercially and strategically. 
But it is necessary, for either purpose, to assert and 
preserve the right, and to ascertain the channel by 
practical experience in time of peace. There is, at 
present, a commercial steamer company trading on 
the Amoor, founded, 1 believe, somewhat like the 
Delagoa Bay Railway Company, with En^sh money 
but under a Russian organization ; and rumour has 
it that so jealously docs Russia guard the rights 
secured by her by the quoted treaties, that not an 
Englishman or even a Chinaman is allowed among 

' AyI XYin* The etipoUiionB of the Ueatj eoneloded at 
Aigom . * . conoeniin^ the righU of the subjeets of the two 
empifee to nayigate the Amoor, the Sungari, and the TJeuri, and 
to carry on trade with the populations of the riverine localitieis 
aie and remain conGmed." 
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the creira of these bouts. By all moans lot the 
railway be hastened on ; a railway to Kirin would 
not only fat'ilitate the despatch of troops and stores, 
but would have the ulterior ndvnntajro of opening 
op a fertile country Avhich is now hitlebound for 
w'aut of ooininuiiieation w'ith the eoast. But it 
surpasses one’s eouceptii»n even of tUuueso “ back- 
wardness and inertia," that the assistance which 
Chinese warships on the Anioor and light draught 
gunboats on the Sungari and Usuri rivers might 
afford, in ease of war, should he ignored. 

It would seem to the t'hiiics<‘ like h-nving out the 
part of Hnnilot to omit mention, in a revi<'W of the 
military strength of Manchuria, ol' the naval station 
which has been especially designed ns n fortified 
port, araenal, and dockyard for their fleet and a 
basis of defence for thoir capital. Hut Russia might 
overrun the whole country, or Chinn might recover 
Primorsk, without Port Arthur having a word to 
say, unless a naval policy varying widely from that 
hitherto in vogue be adopted as an integral jmrtion 
of the military scheme. 

The military strength of China has been the 
subject, by turns, of extreme depreciation and of 
wild exaltation. M. Challemcl-Lacour spoke of her 
as a qvanlite nSgligeaHe before the outbreak of the 
war which cost M. Ferry his cjarcer. Then, after 
her soldiers had made a stand amid the highlands of 
Tongking, and had repulsed an ill-planned attack 
on Kelung, opinion veered round and people saw 
visioi||| of Chinamen overrunning the world. It is 
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hardly necewary to say that, in this as in most other 
cases, tlie middle is the safer course. Immense 
numbers of men with arms of precision in their 
hands can never be safely despised ; especially when 
those men are frugal, liardy, and enduring. But 
there is a general failure among Chinese statesmen 
to realise that educated, skilled, and dariug leaders 
are ns essential to sueeess as repeating rifles. To go 
bock to the Francf>-Chines«i war for an illustration — 
without referring to the eceentriciti<*!Tof the southern 
Bciuadron, which cut a worse than ridiculous figure 
oir the Yangtze ('a])e, the Chinese had, in the north, 
two swift and heavily armed Armstrong cruisers 
that could have sunk any vessel in the French fleet 
except the ironclads, and of those they had easily 
the heels. In the hands of dashing officers these 
two ships alone could have rendered the blockade of 
Formosa impossible, by nttticking the French at long 
bowls while themselves out of range, and steaming 
off at will if an ironclad came to the fore. Yet they 
never left the shelter of Fort Arthur ! And as witii 
the navy so with the army. It is open to question 
whether a certain tendency to slovenliness* and 
looseness of habit would not prevent tlie Chinnm*« 
from being ever drilled up to the standard of the 
Sei)oy ; and it may be contended, further, that 
something more tliau endurance, docility, or even M 

‘ The Peking correspondent of the Time$ ktcljr affinned that 
the Snaaian military attach^ in that capital had aaeaitainad that 
all the Krupp guns and riflea in Manchuria are lioiug rained by 
neglect. 
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readiuMB to accept death, u required to make n fight- 
ing man. There is a want of diiwipline in that 
higher sense Mdiich implies absolute certainty that 
commands will bo obeyed and duty done. If there 
could be added the spirit of the liussian soldie^ who, 
at a time of such cold tlmt it was noet»«flary to 
change the sentry every two hours, was overlooked 
for four and found dead at his jK)Ht, a highex tribute 
might bo passed; but it is just this indellnablo 
something which marks the <‘outrast and the defect. 

It is not, however, the capacity of the Chinese 
soldier so much as the incapacity of his officers 
which is our j»roscnt objwt of concern, China needs 
to educate a whole series of olHcers, fiDm ge,neral 
downwards, who would iveogtii/,e tliat war is a 
science, and that an t)fficer’s duty is to lead as well 
as to direct. The considerable force orgmtized by 
Li Himg-chang in the environs of Tientsin is well 
armed and (for Chinese) well drilled, llio few 
European instructors have (loubtless succet'dod, too, 
in the course of years, in creating a very consider- 
able and excellent leaven of non-commi«sif>ued 
officers. But it is commissioned officers, officers 
with the skill to plan and the daring to l<»d, in 
which the Chinese army is so lamentably deficient ; 
and various circumstances combine to neutralize the 
best source whence those defects could be supplied. 
China could probably attract, into her service, English 
and other half-pay officers who would serve her 
faithfully and well. But she is too vain and jealous 
to gtiiif them full power, even if she wi re not de- 
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terred by the rejection that her army would be 
disorganized by their withdrawal at the first breatb 
of war, as the English oflicers were Mrithdrawn from 
the Chinese ficet at the outbreak of hostilities with 
France. Otherwise, the prosjKjct of an Engli^ 
alliance in the future, with English disciplining help 
in the presemt, might convert China into a valuable 
ally against the day of struggle on the Indian 
frontier. It may be doubted whether she could be 
relied on to observe the conditions of a strict 
alliance, binding her beforehand to take action in a 
given emergency. But it is far from impossible that 
such an alliance might come to pass, by sheer force 
of gravitation, when the emergency arose. It will, 
however, be by so much the less eflieient if it is not 
provided for by careful defensive provision. A 
Chinese army and Chinese fleet, with English stiffen- 
ing and help, might be able to recover their own 
lost grouml, and ('iTect an important diversion in 
Eastern Siberia while we were engaged inCandahar, 
The Hussions themselves have recognized the possi- 
bility of such an event; Turkey, it has been re- 
marked, is no longer to be reckoned on, and Persia 
is too weak ; but Chinese, instructed by British 
officers and 8up|>orted by British money and arms, 
might render excellent sendee. 

But why, it may be asked, so much stress on all 
these things ? Russia professes to be strengthening 
her garrison from pure precaution, and China is in 
the last degree unlikely to cross the Usuri with 
deliberate purpose Of rocontiuest. Where is the risk, 
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if RttSfHA SO emphaticSiUy repudiates 
designs, and China so certainly cxcladea thorn ? The 
answer is tltat tlicrc is always the risk of ohancos. 
Nothing could have been mure emphatic than Kusaia's 
repudiation of an intoution to annex Morv and other 
territory up to the frontier of Afghanistan ; yet the 
annexation occurred, liussiu Hcouta the idea af in* 
vading India, yet we fortify the north-west frontier 
against her by every means that wii'nee enn mipply. 
And Manchuria is far more op(>n to attack than 
Candahar ; and China is a country even better worth 
possessing than Hindustan. ( Iffieiiils act irr(<si>on8ihly, 
and the Russian (luvenimcut sustains insh'ad of 
reprehending and disavowing them ; and this may 
happen, any day, at any point along the vast con- 
tiguous frontiers of Tartary niul Siberia. Take the 
Pamir question, for instance. Thu Russian Foreign 
Office never put fonvard any claim to the Pamirs 
when negotiating the treaty of St. Peh-rsbiirg with 
the Manjuis Tseng ; merely asking him, as his 
predecessor was asked at Livadia, to reeogniae 
Mount Maltabar (3!)*30 N. and 74 E.) as the otK'nie 
limit of their common frontier. Yet Russian 
eelaireurs have expelled Chinese soldiers from the 
neighbourhood of Y'esh-el-kul, which is far away 
south, in the district of Alichur, and are taking up 
positions in a region which Prince (rortwhakofT 
actually recoguized, in 1873, as belonging to Yakooh 
Khan. There is always risk of disturhance in 
territory loosely held and imperfectly settled. There 
*nay difficulties with tlie trihe«, difficulties with 
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robbers, difficulties about cattle*liAang, difficulties 
about gold'fiolda, or a collision between soldiers. 
Tbei'c may be troubles, again, in Turkestan that may 
give excuse for another occupation of Kuldja. There 
may occur difficulties, any day, about the gold>fields 
on the banks of the Amoor. The Ist'Mr, a Siberian 
semirofficial paper, gave quite a romantic description, 
not long ago, of a community of gold diggers in a 
comer of Chinese Manchui'ia, on the bank of the 
Tumen River. The spot was said to be in a wild 
country, difficult of access ; and it had been some 
time before the Chinese even knew that the diggers 
were tliero. When they did, they sent troops to 
assert their rights, and some alimn was excited by 
reports of a collisiou between them and the Russian 
forces. The whole thing was gi’catly exaggerated ; 
and the elfervesconce, whati'vcr it was, promptly 
calmed duAvn. Rut the incident may be noted as an 
example of what might occur if ever an aggressive 
frontier officer should be in command near a similar 
region, on a similar emergency, with an aggressive 
govornor-gencral enthroned at Irkutsk. And the 
gold'iields on the Amoor are more extensive, more 
approachable, and more wealthy than this placer on 
the Tumen. 

There is danger too, from the very proximity of 
Russian and Chinese camps : for Russian and Chinese 
soldiers in Manchuria are, it may be feared, less well 
in band than Russian and Austrian soldiers on the 
frontiers of Galicia. The Governor-General of 
Eastern Siberia is constantly urging, now, that his 
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military position should be strengthened in view of 
Chinese preparations. There may, some day, arise a 
case of the wolf and the lamb ; atid he may then find 
himself sufficiently strong to take the water, once 
for all, under his protection. That will not, probably, 
happen yet — ^not till the Siberian railway is more 
advanced, and till there are greater facilities for the 
transport of reinforcements in case the emergency 
should arise. But the Russians an* not likely to 
dally with their work, like the Chinese. A few 
versts of the section uj) the Usuri \'ttlloy, from 
Vladivofctock towards the A moor, were completed 
in time for the Czaiwitwh <0 oj)en them, as he 
passed through, in IHiU ; and the fortifications of 
Vladivostock ha\e been rendered, it is considered, 
impregnable against any attack tiny might conceiv- 
ably incur. The i>ace, on the other band, at which 
China is travelling seems almost a witii’e on Russian 
cxdainatiouB. If lier dc'cision to make a railway 
across Manchuria had really the aggi-essnc* purpose 
St. Petersburg professes to detect, she woui<l sun^ly 
try to anticipate the completion of the nval niuto. 
Yet Prince MoRtehersky, in tlw! GrmhAanin, lately 
accused the Aoror Vremya of attempting to create 
popular ill-feeling against the Chinf-se, “ which 
would be a terrible danger for Russia, ’’ by its com- 
ments on the situation. Ho is so fiir right that 
the Chinese could, at the present moment, sweep 
the RussiaoB out of the Usuri prorince. Wheffier 
they could keep them out is another question, and 
they ahow little disposition to attempt its solution. 
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Their anxiety takes, in fact, an opposite direction— 
an anxiety stimulated, no doubt, by previous ex* 
perience and hardly likely to be lessened by the 
present incident in the I’amirs. 

It is always nish to prophesy, and especially so 
in dealing with a people of whom Sherard Osborn 
pithily remarked that the best way to judge them is 
to decide what an Englishman would probably do, 
and to conclude that tliey will do the opposite. It is 
certain, however, that China resents and has pro* 
tested against the Russian advance ; and the reported 
despatch of an expeditionary force to the llangkul 
would appear to he evidence of a purpose to stand 
by the objections he has raised. But we are con- 
cemed, for the moment, with the situation as it is 
at present. And enough has probably been said to 
show why it is that, at Peking no leas than at Con- 
stantinople and Calcutfei, the bugbear of Russian 
aggression is ever present ; and why Chinese man- 
darins have come to admit that a railway to Kirin 
would be a desirable possession, in caao another 
Mouravieff or another Ignatieif should think that 
the Sungari as well as the Amoor and the Usuti 
ought to belong to the Czar. 
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PROJECTS OF COMMERCIAL INTERCOURSE. 

A HUNDRED and twenty years apo, Warren Hastinj^s 
conceived the idea of o])ot)inp up coinmcreial rela- 
tions between India and Thibet ; atxl there seemed a 
likelihood, at first, that he woulil efteet his object. 
Circumstances conspired subsequently to defeat it, 
and it was allowed to lapse alto^jether under his im- 
mediate successors ; but attention lias lieen directed 
towards the Himalayas, of late, with renewed in- 
terest, and the threads of Hastings’ policy have 
been gathered up with better assurance that they 
will lead, this time, to a successful Issue. 

There may not, at a first glance, seem any neces- 
eary connection between the constitution of Thibet 
Rud the problem of commercial intercourse with its 
inhabitants. That constitution is, however, so 
peculiar that aome perception of it is essential if 
we wpold realize the position. The great reform in 
Tliib(|i||n, Buddhism out of which it has been 

T 2 
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developed is, of oourne, familiar to students of 
Eoatem literature; but a few words of recapitula- 
tion will not be out of place, to clear the ground for 
the general remler. 

Not only had the Buddhism practised in Thibet 
become strongly tainted, in the fourteenth century, 
with the heresies which had corrupted its purity 
in India ; but “ both the j>eople and their native 
sovereigns were dominated by an hereditary priest- 
liood, who had engrafted on the Buddhist doctrine 
of nionasticism and celibacy a supplementary religious 
code in which Brahmin ical ideas were distinctly 
apparent.” * To rectify these abuses, and advocate a 
return to the earlier and purer doctrines of the 
faith, there arose, about the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, a young prie.st named Tsung Kaba who, 
issxiing from an obscure monastery on the confines of 
Chinn and Thibet, wtnessed during his lifetime the 
complete overthrow of the influence of the Ssakia 
priesthood, and the substitution of his own doctrines 
for those hitherto in vogue. So great, indeed, was 
his success that he was able, at his death, to bequeath 
his influence to his two principal disciples — called 
respectively the Dalai Lama and Panshen Lama — 
whose successors have come to be hierarchs of 
Thibet ; and not only so, but the belief has come to 
prevail that the soul of Tsung Kaba himself passed 
into the former, “ and that the imperishable spirits 
of both are bom and reborn again into the world in 

* HhutratUm of the LamaUt Syetem in Thibet. By W. F. 
Mayera. 
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perpetual aucceasion.” ‘ Hence the well-known foot 
that, aa soon as either dies, search is made to dis- 
cover the child into whose body the spirit has passed ; 
and that child becomes Dalai or I’nnshen Lama, 
keeping up the continuity of the succession. It is 
necessary to keep in mind these well-known features 
of the Thibetan creeil, in order to explain the origin 
of the dual hierarchy which has been evol\ ed out of 
the religious conception. 

The revolution out of which the present system 
was elaborated, occurred in 1746. Native sove- 
ndgns, owing fealty to China, had still held a more 
or less nominal sway over Thilx't up to that time ; 
but a revolt which broke out in the middle of th<! 
eighteenth century led to their complete abolition, 
and to the placing of the chi(*f authority in the 
hands of the Dalai Lama, under the suijreme control 
of two Chinese Residents (called Ambaii) who be- 
came, in reality, Regents of Thibet. It was, perliaps* 
natural that to the senior of the two hierarchs 
should fall the greatt'r share of influence under the 
new arrangement : but neither was the other ignored ; 

* I have relied on Mr. Mayors’ interpctiiig |»a{M‘r in akeUsliing 
this account of the curious dual papaiy which previuU iii Thibet. 
A highly-wrought desoriptioii of Tauiig Kaba’n birth and noviciate, 
and of the tree which grew from Ins hair, will be found in the 
Abb4 Hno’a sparkling pages — he and M. Gahet having stayed 
some months at the monastery founded on the spot. Hue seems 
rather to confiiee the attributes of the Panshen Lama with those 
of an official called Nomen Khan, whom he speaks of as Spiritiiel 
Emperor.” But this is one of the mistakes he makes when trying 
t" dMtae a systnn of polity ho failed to clearly fathom during his 
flunftlitoy in the country. 
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for, while to the Dahd Lama was allotted the 
temporal power, to the Ponshen Lama was confided 
the maintenance of the purity of religion. And so, 
while the former resides in the capital, Lhassa, in 
the province of U, the latter dwells at the monastery 
of Teshu Lumbo, near Shigatze, in the province of 
Tseng. 

These, then, were the conditions which Warren 
Hastings found existing when he first endeavoured, 
in 1774, to open up intcrcoiurse with Thibet; and 
we may go on, now, to review the story of that 
pioneer mission, as Mr. Markham * has told it in his 
introduction to the journal of its enterprising chief. 

The Himalayan States, in the last century, were 
far from being so peaceful as at the present day. 
About the year 1770, especially, they seem to have 
been in a general turmoil. Tlie Goorkhas, under 
Prithi Narayan, had just conquered Nepaul ; while 
the little State of Sikhim, cruslied between that 
country and Bhooton, was worried alternately by 
both. The immediate origin of the episode with 
which we are now concerned was an invasion of 
KoocliBchar, in 1772, by a Bhootancse chief named 
Deb Judhur. The Rajah appealed to Calcutta for 
help, and Hastings despatched a small force under 
Captain Jones, which drove the Bhootanese back to 
their hills and forced them to sue for peace. Hie 
Teshu Lama thereupon wrote a letter of intercession, 
on their behalf, which gave an opening for further 

' Kartative vf the Mimon of Bogle to Tftibet, 4'e., with Intro- 
duction b)' Clemente R. Markham. I^Bidon, 1876. 
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neigotutum The mieconduot of the Deb 'mm 
Admitted ; but I aow,*' wrote the Lama, ** take 
upou myself to bo his mediator, oud to reproseut to 
you that he is dependent on the Dalai Lama who 
rules this country,” and who would be annoyed if 
the campaign against him were pressed. With far- 
sighted statesmun'^hip, Hustings at once nrquiescod ; 
and, having thus gratified the Lamu, proceeded to 
follow up the stop he lied gained. He came to terms 
with the Deb, and despatched a yonng civil servant 
named Bogle, accompanied only by Dr. Hamilton 
and one Purungir Gosain, to visit the Teshu Luma 
and open up commercial relations, if possible, with 
Thibet. Bogle set out in 1774, travelling by way of 
Kooch Behar to Tassisudon, the capital of Bhootun ; 
concluded a satisfactory agreement with the Deb j 
and pursued his journey into Thibet, by way of 
I’nrijong, in the autumn of the same year. It was, 
08 wo have seen, to the Teshu Lama that ho Mras 
accredited ; but news of his approach was, of counc, 
commimicatcd by the latter to Lhaasa. 

The Dalai Lama was at the tune a child, and tlio 
Hcgent seems to have assumed an attitude unfriendly 
to the mission — so much so that the Teshu Lama 
wrote, in deference to his wish, desiring that Bogle 
would return to India. But neither Hastings nor 
Bogle were men easily rebuffed. They persuaded 
the Teshu Lama to write again to Lhassa, repre- 
senting that the English had stayed hostiUties 
agaiiuit Bhooton at his request ; and the Regent 
tin u Consented to his reception. He refused. 
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bofrevwr, to «Uov Mm to ocmho to Lhossa and 
neglected to answer his letters, though he received 
his Brants and accepted some trifling presents. 
The Teshu Lama, however, who was staying at ihe 
time at Desberipgay, un the north of the Tsanpo, 
received him in a most friendly manner, and took 
him back to Teshu Lutnbo, where quarters were 
given him in the monastery and every comnderaticm 
was shown him, A very cordial personal friendship 
sprang up, in fact, between Bogle and his host ; so 
much so that something nearer akin to grief than to 
regret seems to have been felt at parting ;* we shall 
see, in the course of the narrative, that the Thibetan 
belief in re-incamation has lent to this friendship a 
ctirious significance and continuity. Still, no great 
political progress was made, owing to the jealousy of 
the Regent, whom Bogle seems to have thought under 
the infiueuce of the Chinese, but the Teshu Lama 
said more could probably be done when the Dalai 
Lama assumed the reins of power. You know,” he 

' "Teshu Lama repeated his concern at my departure, the 
aatiafaction he had received in being informed of the customs of 
Europe, and concluded with many wishes for my prosperity, and 
that be would not fail to pray to heaven on my bdiali. He spoke 
ell this in a manner and with a look very different from the 
studied and formal compliments of Hindustan. I never Sonld 
resign myself to taking a last leave of anybody ; and what from 
the Lasw'a pleaaant and amiable chanuster, what from the 
meny fevoure and civilities he had shown me, I could not help 
being particularly afibeted. He observed it and, in order to cheer 
me, mentioned his hope of seeing me again. He thmw e handk^n 
chief about my neck, put bis hand upon my head, and I Mtfrod.** 
—Bogy* Joumol. 
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Miid« itt bidding Bogle good-bye, “i^hat difficulty I 
had about your coming into the country, and how I 
had to struggle with the jealousy of Gesub Rimbochd 
and tlie people at Lhassa. Even now, they arc 
uneasy at my having kept you so long. I am in 
hopes my letter to the Lama will have a good effect 
in removing this jealousy; and I exjMset that in a 
year or two the govemniont of the country will be 
in tibe Dalai Lama’s hands, Avhen I will inform the 
Governor, and he may then send an Englishman to 
me and to the Dalai Lama.” But communications 
had, he added, better pass through native hands in 
the meantime. 

Bogle returned to India in ITT/i, and was about 
to set out on a fresh mission to Thibet in 1777, when 
news came that the Teshu Lama had been summoned 
to Peking. It was hoped that even this diversion 
might turn out advantageously, as it was arranged 
that Bogle should meet his friend at the Chinese 
capital, and return with him possibly to Lhassa ; but 
a double calamity came to defeat that purpose. The 
Lama died at Peking* in November, 1780, and Bogle 
died at Calcutta in April, 1781. 

The check was regrettable, but Hastings was not 
easily discouraged. News reache<l Calcutta, in 1 782, 
that the infant re-embodimoni of the Teshu Lama had 
been discovered ; and be thereon despatched Captain 

’ The Le»|A eeeme to have been eccompanied to Fekiag by 
PuiuDgir Goeain, who stayed for a time afterwards at Teshu 
the BegentfSDil was eventually diamiieed with most 
messages. 
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Tumor to congratulate the new Lama, and renew tho 
previous friendly intercourse. Following Bogle’s 
route across Bhooton, Turner reached Teshu Lumbo 
in September, 1783. He found the late Lama's 
brother acting as regent, and experienced a very 
friendly niception at his hands. He was allowed an 
interview with the infant Lanio, who impressed him 
by an intelligence and dignity of beairing “ which 
ulmust seem to confirm the assurance of tlie Thibetans 
tliat ho could understand everj’thing, though he could 
not yet speak ” ! * and returned to India at the end of 
the year. 

This was, however, destined to be the last chapter 
of the volume which Hastings had so cleverly opened. 
His career tis Governor of India closed in 1785, and 
the whole soheino of border policy which he had 
inaugurated collapsed with his departure. Boiling 
over still with the turbulence which had impelled 
them to cflTect the conquest of Ne})aul, the Goor- 
klias determined, in 1792, to proceed to an invasion 
of Thibet. The excuse Avas some question of debased 
currency; the real motive, apparently, a desire to 
possess themselves of riches stored in Teshu Lumbo, 
about which their imagination had been fired by the 
tales of a refugee monk. The Goorkha army, 18,000 
strung, manbed from Ivhatmandu to Teshu Lumbo 
with extraordintu'y rapidity, and took and sacked 
the palace Avithout meeting any resistance. The 
Regent fied to Lhassa Avith the young Lama, and des- 
patched urgent entreaties for help to Peking. The 

' An Account of an to the Court of the Teshu LaSfUt in 

Thibet* Captain Samuel Xuitier. London, 1606 * 
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CbjueBe sent an envoy to deman4 restitution and» 
on teceipt of a defiant reply, despatched an army of 
70,000 men under General Sun Fo to punish tiie 
invaders. The General seems to have acted with 
remarkable energy. He defeated the Goorklia army 
in a pitched battle, overtook and defeated them again 
at the entrance to tlie passes, and followed them into 
Ke|>aul. The fugitives rallied twenty miles from 
their capital, but Sun Fo gained another decisive 
victory, which closed the campaign, in September of 
the same year.' The Nei)aul(‘se had to restore their 
plunder, and to promise to send an embassy with 
tribute to Peking every five years. 

British policy, throughout tlie (^ntire episode, seoiUB 
to have been pitiably weak. Wo might, as Mr. 
Markham suggests, have endeavoured to control toe 
Goorkhas at the outset, thus eariiiug the gratitude of 
Thibet and obviating the ChincM^ expedition which 
entailed toe subsequent isolation. But Lord Com» 
Wallis did nothing. To an appeal from the Nepaulesc 
for help, he replied that we were too much interested 
in coinmeice with the Chinese to opj)ose them ; but 
offered mediation, and made a similar proposal in 
reply to a letter from the Dalai Lama accpiaintiug 
him with the Chinese victory. He did actually send 

' It is curious to note tliat tho Chinese general had with him 
leathern artillery, which, although it only stood some halLdoeen 
rounds and then burst, served him admirably in the mountains 
from its portability. During this last Irtittle it is rci»orted that lie 
fired his guns into his own army from the roar, to drive tliem 
|ha Nepaulese ! His losses, both on this occasion and 

lujjlihut the wliole march through the snowy range, wore 
faarfut^ but his numbers carried him through. 
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Colonel Kirkpatrick to Eliatmandu 'with that object, 
but the ChineBo general had already settled ixiatters 
his own way ; he had closed the passes into Thibet 
against natives of India, and closed they have re- 
mained to the present day. The opportunity "waB 
missed. “We had lost all the fruits of Hastings’ 
policy, together -with the friendship of the Lamas ; wo 
had excited the jealous suspicion of the Chinese, and 
the scorn of the Nepaulesc.” 

Here the matter practically rested till the oc- 
currence, in 1884, of a fresh quarrel between Nepaul 
and Thibet called fresh attention to the subject. For 
nearly a century the prohibition imposed by the 
Chinese general had been maintained ; and the 
Himalayas continued to be a social as well as a geo- 
graphical barrier between India and Tliibet. Inter- 
course of some sort was kept up, through the medium 
of the Himalayan States. Some Indian goods found 
their way into Thibet, and some Thibetan products 
filtered through into India ; but the difficulties of 
transport and the weight of transit charges prevented 
any considerable trade, while the prejudices of the 
Lamas combined to dii’ect what actually existed 
through Nepaul, instead of allowing it to pass along 
the shorter route through Sikhim. So rigidly was 
the exclusion enforced that it was thought a triumph 
of enterprise when certain Pundits,* trained by the 

•M 

^ General Walker, late SurvejoX'General of India, has dohe 
juatioe to the achievements of these gentlemen, in a paper entitled 
*Kour Years* Jouineyings tbrongh Great Thibet, read before 

the B.G.S. in December, 1884. 
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IndiAQ Geographical Department, succeeded in croaa* 
ing the frontier under tl»o gui»o of merchants, and 
obtaining some knowledge of the country. Cooper's 
plucky attempts' to make his way ai'ross the 
Thibetan frontier, both from China and Assam, and 
Prejevalsky’s later ex]>eriinents from the north, are 
familiar reminiscences. But to all these attempts the 
Yellow-robed followers of Tsung Kabiv, who appear 
to have inherited the full influence of their Red- 
capped predecessors,* opposed a successful resist- 
ance. And the Cliiue.se, holding Thibet by a loose 
tie, and caring chiefly for peace, have acquiesced in 
(if they did not inspire) a policy that was far from 
shocking their own instincts. 

The time was, however, at hand when the selfish- 
ness and greed of these sectarians were to furnish a 
weapon against their own ascendency. Tlicro is held 

* TraveU of a Pioneer of Commerce tn Pigtail and Pettieoafe* 
By T. T. Cooper. 1871. 

* The temptation is irrr*8i»tible to quoto, here, the; exquisite bit 

of irony in which summarizes the tpr^at Tsong-kabnii 

reformation : — “ It may bo nocossary to state that thoro are two 
sects of clergy in Thibet distinguished by, and classed undcri the 
names of Yellow Caps and Red Caps. ... In times of old itieru 
were violent disputes between them, in which the YidJow (’ftps 
got the victory, as well by the assistance of the Tartars lus by their 
superipr sanctity. But as 1 adhere to the tenets of this sect, and 
have acquired my knowledge of religion from its votaries, 1 will 
not here say much upon the subject lest it should be thought 
spiteful. I may be allowed, however, just to mention two things 
which must convince every unprejudiced person of the wicked 
Bves and false doctrines of the Red Caps. In the hrst place many 
of the ehprgy marry j and in the next they {)er8ist, iu op|»osition to 
’vth/iun'and common sense, in wearing red caps.’* 
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every Nctv Year, in Lhafwa, a kind of carnival, 
during which the Ministers of State practically re^gn 
their duties into the hands of the great Lamaseries.* 
In 1884, the monks of the Debang Monastery, which 
seems one of the largest in the capital, took advan< 
tageof the opportunity to plunder certain Nepaulese 
traders to the extent, it wa.s said, of half a million 
rupees. The Nepaulese Government demanded full 
restitution, which the Thibetans refused. Nepaul 
proi>ared for war ; and the mediation of the Chinese 
Residents barely succeeded in effecting a compromise. 
About the same time, and with the idea possibly of 
closing the whole southern frontier under stress of 
Nepaulese throats, the Thibetans also blocked the 
trade route to Darjeeling ; and the Government 
of Bengal thereupon deputed Mr. Colman Macaiilay 
to visit the frontier and asi'crtain the real position of 
affaii's. 

Tliera appear to be thre(‘ principal passes into the 
section of Thibet which, driven down like a wedge 
between Sikhim and Bhootan, offers the readiest 
access from India to the interior. The southernmost 

* Hue confinua this abdication of the Exocutivo Power. On 
the third daj (ho Bays) of the New Year, innumerable bands of 
Lamas from all the neighbouring monasteries rush into Lhassa^ 
where they stay six days, the ostensible object being to visit the 
celebrated Morou Monastery. Pendant ce temps les tribunaux 
sent fermdsi le cours ordinaire de la justice est suspendu, lea 
ministres et les fonctionaircs publics ^pordent en quelque sorte 
leni autoiit^, et toute la puissance du Gouvernement cart abandouinSe 
ii cette arm^e formidable de religieux bonddhistes*’’ The result is 
great disorder^ and occasional rioting and fighting . — Sowenitu cTnis 
Foyope dans le Thibet et la Tariarte, vol. ii. cap. viiL 
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(tho Jeylep) lies nenrefit to Darj9elmp; tlio Pari- 
jong, on the east, was traversed by Bogle on his way 
from Bhootan. It was part of Mr. Mtieaulay’a mission 
to ascertain the possibility of making a road up the 
Ijochen Valley to a third pass, called Kongralaraa, on 
the west ; and it was here, seemingly, that ho met 
the Governor of Kombnjong, into whose district this 
third route gives outlet. It may he added that all 
three rotuls appear to concentrate! on Gyantze, whence 
they again diverge — north-westward to Shigatze, the 
city of the Teshu Lama, and north-eastward to 
Lhassa, the chief city of Thibet, 

Wedged in between Nepnul on the one side and 
Bhootan on the other, Sikhim sits astride the best 
road and the most natural line of communication 
between Darjeeling and Lhaasa, Like its neighlmura, 
its policy has always been closely dependent on that 
of Thibet. The Ilajali resides, indeed, during six 
months of the year in Thibetan ten’itory, passing only 
the remaining six in his own capital, Tumloong. 
Like its neighbours, also, Sikhim claimed authority, 
in days g'me by, over a cousidfTtiblc tract of the 
fertile Himalayan slopes ; but, like tlu'in, it has been 
pushed back and punished by succc-ssive confiscations 
for the raids which its subjects were wont to 
perpetrate on adjacent British territory. Darjeeling 
itself, with all the (then jungle-covered) hills now 
occupied by tlie great .tea-gardens which contribute 
yearly increasing subsidies to the Indian crop, was 
once Sikhimese territory ; though it bail long passed 
under British administration when the ill-advised 
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arrest, in 1850, of t^o Englishmen (Drs. Campbell 
and Hooker) who had ventured on an expedition 
into the mountains, led to the confiscation of the 
rental that had boon so far paid. Even that lesson, 
however, and the withholding of 23,000 rupees 
which had been paid in annual compensation for 
some previously annexed territory, failed to restrain 
the marauding habits of the people ; and a fresh 
expedition became necessary, eleven years later, 
which placed our relations with Sikhim on the 
present footing. That expedition, cxjmmanded by 
Colonel Gawler, and accompanied by Mr. Ashley 
Eden os special envoy, occupied Tumloong, and 
Imposed a treaty whose most important provisions 
were permission to English subjects to circulate 
freely through Sikhim, the encouragement of trade 
with India, reduction of the exorbibuit transit dues 
which had been previously exacted on merchandise 
passing between India and Thibet, and the construc- 
tion, to facilitate that trade, of the very road whose 
obstruction at the Jeylep Pass gave occasion for Mr. 
Macaulay’s visit. 

Once only, it would seem, since Hastings’ day, had 
any meeting occurred between British and Thibetan 
officials ; and that only incidentally, on the threshold 
of Thibet. The Rajah of Sikhim having taken 
occasion, in 1873, to visit the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, at Darjeeling, Mr. Edgar was deputed in 
the autumn to return the visit. The Rajah was then 
staying in Thibet, and Mr. Edgar offered to follow 
him thither ; but the Governor of Parijong, who met 
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him oA the frontier, pleaded the Chinetse interdict 
againet intercourse. The impression left on Mr. 
Edgar’s mind, however, — as with those who preceded 
and followed him — seems to liave been tluit the 
Thibetans themsch'es were far from Iteing indisposed 
to friendly intercourse ; though the (Jovcnior, of 
course, was bound by his instnietions. The Hnjuh, 
who came into Sikhim to moot Mr. Kdgar, coucurred 
with his ministers in saying that the key of the 
situation was at Peking: let a declaration be 
obtained from Peking that the obstacles now put in 
the way of intercourse were unauthori/.ed, and the 
hands of our well-wishers would be strengthened to 
break down the barrier. 

Like his predecessor, Mr. Mncunlay experienced a 
friendly greeting ; but he, equally with ]Mr. Edgar, 
encountered the non-ponHumus of political tradition. 
'The Teshu Lama had died just before his visit, and 
nothing seemed more natural to the I’hibetaus than 
that Bogie’s successor should ask ab(jut the r< - 
embodiment of Bogle’s friend ; but not even these 
amenities could lesson tlio force of the iiitt*rdict. 
The Regent sent a cordial rejily to the letter which 
Mr. Macaulay de.spatchcd to him, and A\Tote to the 
Viceroy in equally friendly terms : but the solution 
of the frontier question was alleged to lie, now as 
formerly, at Peking; and to Peking, accf)rdingly, 
it was t^solved to turn. An effort should be made 
to take up the threads again where W arren Hastings 
had dit^ed them, and Mr. Macaulay was entrusted 
with the conduct of the negotiations. 
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Fortunately for his chances of success, the ground 
was somewhat prepared on the Chinese as well as on 
the 'Ilubetan side. The growing desire to penetrate 
Thibet and open up intercourse with its people had 
found an echo in the British Legation at Peking ; 
and Sir Thomas Wade had taken the precaution, in 
negotiating the Chefoo Convention of 1876, to 
append the following clause : — 

Her Majesty’s Government, having it in contemplation to send 
a mission of exploration next year by way of Peking through 
Kansuh and Kokouor^ or by way of Szechuen, to Thibet^ and 
thence to India, the Tsuogli Yemen, having due regard to the 
oircninstanceB, will, when the time arrives, issue the necessary 
iMUsports, and will address letters to the High Piovineial 
Authorities and to the Residents in Thibet. If the Mission 
should not be sent by these routes, but should be proceeding 
across the Indian frontier to Thibet, the Tsungli Yamen, on 
receipt of a communication to that effect from the British minister, 
will write to the Chinese Resident in Thibet ; and the Resident, 
with due regard to the circumstances, will send officers to take 
due care of the mission, and passports for the mission will be 
issued by the Tsungli Yamen, that its passage be not obstrueted. 

No step having yet been taken to make this 
danse available, it might perhaps have been held, in 
literal strictness, to have lapsed ; but the delay in 
ratifying the Convention, caused by difficulties about 
the opium agreement, had no doubt something to do 
with the neglect ; besides, we were on excellent 
terms with China, and had every reason to anticipate 
Omt our overtures would be well received. The 
ratification of the Convention in the summer of 
1885 having removed, therefore, the last hitch jn its 
validity, and it having no doubt been ascertained 
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by priv»te inquiry that the way before him was 
;hkirly clear, Mr. Macaulay was sent to Poking in the 
antumn of that year, to obtain the sanction of the 
Chinese Government to the prosecution of the enter* 
prise. An inkling of his purpose had already 
filtered through the Passes, and there had been time 
for the voice of Lhassa conservatism to make itself 
heard at the imperial capital. Mr. Macaulay found 
the Grand Secretary, Li Hung-chang, who had 
acted as plenipotentiary in negotiating the Con- 
vention, well disposed to forward his views ; but the 
ministers of the Tsung-li Yamen were inclined to 
raise difficulties. A report had, they said, been 
received from the Chinese Resident at Lhassa, 
alleging that the Thibetan people were hostile to the 
project and begging that the exclusion might he 
maintained : of what use would it bo to issue pass- 
ports, in face of such opposition ? The excuse is such 
a stereotyped one, whore Chinese officials wish ** not 
to do it,” that a suspicion might have been justified 
as to the precise origin of the demurrer. The 
truth BAATtiB to have been, however, that the 
Senior Chinese Resident hod been persuaded to play 
this card in the interest of the Lama faction ; and 
Mr. Macaulay was able, from his own experience, to 
throw some light upon the case ; for, while represen- 
tations were being made from Lhassa, to Peking, that 
i^e Utibetans were hostile, the Thibetans bad 
dedared to hi™ that it was China which was 
ob s fc nil lljlye and had shown him, at the frontier, a 
ChineM placard prohibiting intercourse ! The 
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Miaisten at once denied reaponaibility for thia 
device, and vindicated their own good faith by pro- 
mising to give the passports sought, and to write to 
Lhassa that “ the Mission was sent to eatabliah 
relations of amity, to prmnote commercial intercourse 
between India and Thibet, and to he the bearer of 
messages of fi-icndsliip and respect to the Dalai Lama, 
in all of which objects it had the concurrence and 
support of the Imperial Government.”^ The 
Resident was also instructed to issue proclamations 
at the frontier and elsewhere, to remove any 
suspicion that the Emperor was unfavourable to the 
entry of British subjects into Thibet. Everything 
appeared satisfactorily settled. It was resolved to 
defer the Mission till May, in order to allow ample 
time for communication with Lhassa ; but prepara- 
tions were made to start at the time named. 

The Lamas were not yet, however, at the end of 
their resoui'ces, and we were to have one more lesson 
in the frequency of slips between the cup and the lip. 
The personnel of the Embassy hod assembled at 
Darjeeling, and the intended presents been collected ; 
everything was in readiness for a start, but there 
was unaccountable delay. Favourable reports were 
telegraphed from Darjeeling, about its probable 
reception, but still it did not move ; and then, 
simultaneously from Calcutta and from Peking, came 
rumours of a hitch. The Chinese, while expressing aQ 
good wishes for success, feared lest the constitati<m of 
the Mission should excite opposition; while fix»m 
' CSon«spondence of the Standard^ Febroerj, 1886, 
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Imlia dune reports of terror among the Thibetaue, 
and of contemplated hostility. 

Subsequent infoi’nmtiun, which has filtered through 
from both ends of the long line, across the Hima* 
layas on the one side and through Chinn on the 
other, enables us to form a tolernhly just estimate of 
wliat actually occun-wl. The report that n(>gotia- 
tions for the })urp()8e of op(“nmg up relations Itetwoen 
India and Thibet were l>emg serit)usly rt*vived gave 
rise, naturally, to mu<*h (lisen>.sion in a city whore 
questions of fon'ign iiitei’eoui’se were usually nar- 
rowed to relations witli the Suzerain Power or 
s>'|uabblca witli Nej)nul. It nj)p(>ai's, so far as ran 
be gathered, that the bulk of th(‘ hiity and a con- 
siderable number even of the Lamas were in favour 
of the project ; but a i)owerful se( tion of the latter 
class — a section largely iuterestwl in trade, from 
which they succeed, at present, in extrjuding a maxi- 
mum of profit ' — were oi»p«>sed to a <-hriTige which 
threatened their monoiwly ; and the influence of the 
Lamas in the ecclesiastical centre of Buddhism is, it 
may be conceived, predommnnt. They resorted, as 
we have seen, to the stereotyped plan of causing it to 
be represented at Peking that the general feeding in 
Thibet was hostile to the project. That report seems 
to have been so contrary to fact, that the Junior 

* Hue eonfimts the recent testimoey flroin Dtrjoeling, m to 
ibe aTuice and usury of the Lamas. “ Les Lamas, mis d’abotd 
sn pofseatiun de la majeure partie du numeraire par les dons volou- 
tains 4ss fidiks, contuplent ensuite Irur fortune par dcs procMds 
Usiiraiipl dout la friponnerie Ckinoisc cst cllo mime scandalise.'* 
—iSornmirt, etc. 
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Resident is said to have resigned ratiier than endorse 
it ; hut it had influence at Peking, while uncontra* 
dieted, and genuine apprehension was felt there lest 
trouble should arise. 

Nor were we, ourselves, without blame. The 
organization of the projected Mission was too 
jmetentious. It was to comprise, besides Mr. 
Macaulay, who held the position of Chief Envoy, 
Mr. Paul (who had accompanied him to the frontier 
in the beginning of 1885) as secretary ; Colonel 
Tanner, surveyor; Dr. Oldham, geologist; Dr. 
Cunningham, naturalist ; Dr. Leahy, medical 
officer; Mr. Warry, of the Chinese Consular Ser- 
vice, as interpreter ; Baboo Srutt Chundra Dass, 
who had already distinguished himself in Thibetan 
exploration ; Captain Elwes, and Captain Gwatkin 
commanding the escort which was to consist 
of some three hundred persons. And the climax 
was assuredly reached when the Under-Secretary for 
India, while admitting that the object of the 
Mission was “ to confer with the Chinese Commis- 
sioners and the Lliassa Government as to the re- 
sumption of commercial relations between India and 
Thibet,” could add in Parliament, that, ** looking 
to the delicate nature of the Mission, it had not been 
thought advisable to appoint a special commercial 
repiesentative.” Here was a Mission, having an 
avowedly commercial object, about to start with 
every other but a commercial representative*— a 
mission to an ignorant and superstitious people, 
to whom the aspect of a theodolite would be more 
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terrifyiog tiuui a moontam howitzer, oompoeed 
entirely of scientific men, and accompanied by an 
escort whose numbers would give it the appearance 
of on armed reconnaissance rather than a peaceful 
embassy. It was not so that Bogle opened his 
approaches; nor can we be surprised if the actual 
size of the party were exaggerated, and its purpose 
distorted, in Thibet. 

Still, the Lamas seem, as a matter of foct^ to 
Itave had so little confidence in the success of their 
machinations, that they sent an emissary to meet 
Mr. Macaulay at the frontier, to try and eflect a 
compromise by inducing him to halt at Gyantze — an 
important trade centre half-way to Lliassa— and 
enter, there, upon the negotiations contemplated ; so 
that, faultily constituted as it was, the Mission had 
apparently a fair cliancc of succeeding if it had 
persevered. But it never got so far. It never even 
started. In face of rumours from Lhassa and warn- 
ings from Peking, the Chinese and Knglish Govern- 
ments seem to have both taken alarm. News came, 
suddenly, that it was countermanded. The escort 
waa recalled, the personnel dispersed, the presents 
Were scattered, and the Lamas left masters of the 
situation. And not only so, but the withdrawal was 
consecrated in a convention * signed at Peking, in the 
following terms 

laumiidk aa inquiry into tbs eircunuteitcea, by tbe ChiiMM 
GoTemmeat, bas •hown tbe existence ot many obstacles to tbs 

’ XY. fd Convention relating to Barmeh snd Thibet, July 

Htk, 10 ^ 6 . 
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UiAftion to Thibet provided for in the separeie article of the 
Ghefoo Agreement, England conaente to countermand the MiBaion 
forthwitk With regard to the desire of the Britiah Govem- 
mont to consider arnmgemente for frontier trade between India 
and Thibet, it will be the duty of the Chinefie Government, after 
careful inquiry into the circumstances, to adopt measures to 
exhort and encourage the 4 >eople with a view to the promo- 
tion and development of trade. Should it be practicable, 
tho Chinese Government shall then proceed carefully to consider 
trade regulations ; hut if insuperable obstacles should be found to 
exist, the Britisli Government will not press tho matter unduly. 

This clauHC‘ has been criticized as an unnecessary 
abundonineiit of llie vantage ground ])rovidod by the 
Chefoo Agreem(‘ut. Even admitting, it was urged, 
that there was good i^eason for not pressing the 
Mission, an explanatory despatch would have suf- 
ficed, without this formal renunciation. It must be 
remembered, how(‘ver, that the main purpose of the 
Convention was t(^ settle the question of British 
supremacy in Burmah, and we were doubtless im- 
willing to insist on any matter of secondary impor- 
tance, It must be remembered, too, that there is 
here recognized, for the first time, a formal purpose 
of opening up relations between India and Thibet, 
and that we had reason to believe the Chinese 
Goverameut sincere in their avowed purpose to 
forward that design. So that, even if there be room 
to question the formula employed, the gains were 
unquestionably material. 

But if this apparent concession was really a 
diplomatic victory, at Peking, the case was quite 
otherwise on the Thibetan frontier ; for the Lamas, 
encouraged by their success, ventured to enter 
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British Sikhim aixd erect fortn across the very road 
we had so anxiously fostered. Tlie Rajah was, of 
course, powerless to expel the intruders, and the 
duty devolved upon us of accoiuplishin^ that task. 
It would not probably involve any /freat eftbi*t; 
but a military expedition was the last thinf; to 
which the Indian (Jov(3ruinent desired to have re- 
course. One cause of trouhle was tlint the ThilK'taus 
were ah’cady unnecessarily alarnn'd, and for(>eful 
measures would be likely to make matters worse. 
Yet, tlxere the matter st(»o(l. The vantaffc ground 
of the Chefoo Convention had been exchanged for 
the somewhat curiously worded agrec'inent signed, 
iu 1886, at IVking ; the Thibetan passe-s had 
been closed rather mtn-e tightly than before, 
and the work must be commenced afi'csli. Fortu- 
nately for the prohj)ect of doing this successfully, 
China was animated by the best disjxwition towards 
us, and was herself willing that more' ligbl should be 
let into the dark comers of Central Asia, where her 
own statesmen even sec imperfectly, and where she Ik 
every year finding herself in closer contact with 
the aggressive power of Russia. Whether en- 
lightened by sui’cr private intelligence of her own, 
or convinced by what we have 1)eeii able to communi- 
cate, she seemed to understand that she had been 
deceived as to the feeling of the Thibetan people, and 
to be willing to support a fresh endeavour to reknit 
the broken skeiu. 

Of commercial results which may bo antici- 
{•ated nnm open intercourse, wc have fair data on 
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which to prophesy ; for a certain amount of trade has, 
despite all hindrance, been steadily kept up. The 
route favoured by the Lamas is, as we have seen, 
through Nepaul*; but a small and growing trade 
has been fostered since tlie Treaty of 1861 opened 
a road through Sikhim. The Darjeeling cor- 
respondent of the Timest, whoso telegiums so well 
describe the movements and motives of the Mission, 
waxes enthusiastic when this portion of the subject 
is approached. “ Everywhere,” he exclaims, 

we hear complaints of the stagnation of trade. Here is a large 
market waiting, if we only insist on admission. The Thibetans 
prize broadcloth above all things; they have begun to learn 
the use of piece goods, and a demand to which there is hardly 
any limit is springing up for them. Knives and hardware of all 
kinds are eagerly sought ; they are large consumers of tobacco 
and indigo ; and even with the existing restrictions on trade, the 
staples are gradually increasing. As regards tea, the question is 
not clear ; but it is an instructive fact that within 100 miles of 
Darjeeling is a people which drinks tea morning, noon, and night, 
whicli uses practically no other beverage, and yet obtains its supply 
from districts of China 1200 miles away. 

With respect to the return trade, the chief articles would be 
gold, musk, live stock, and, above all, wool and woollen goods. 
The quantity of sheep’s wool and of the fine wool of the shawl* 
goat available is prodigious ; and it is now almost worthless from 
the absence of demand. Doubtless other articles of trade would 
appear os commerce develo|>ed. The richest part of Thibet is 
practically within a stone's throw, and the inhabitants, u^ho 
are from the highest to the lowest keen traders, are debarred 
from intercourse with India through sheer ignorance and the 
tenacity of tradition. 

' A great trade between India and Thibet is said to have been 
earned on by this route, before the Goorkha conquest of Nepanl, 
in 1709 ; but was almost annihilated by the heavy exaoUcns then 
imposed, and by the subsequent unto.ward events. 
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Mr. Maeanliijr was able, even in the ptesent eondiiion of the 
road% to march with a large suite from KongraUnia. On the 
other hand, Shigats is fully thirty days* journey from Khat- 
mandoo, in Nepanl Yet it will hardly bo believed that the 
greater part of the trade between India and Thibet goes through 
Kepaul. It is a tedious journey, and duties are leviinl on goods 
both on entering and leaving NeiJaul. Ko trade thus homlicappt'd 
could flourish. We have a railway to Darjeeling. Tliore is then 
a fortnight's journey at the outHulo, and no duties are levied in 
Bikhim. Yet we can do nothing, while the sturdy little 
Kepaulese and Cashinerees have traders all over Thiltet. £ven 
Bussian products and fabrics are working into the market, for 
Bussia has a Consul at Urga ; but no British subject is allowed to 
cross the frontier. 

As a matter of fact, however, Tea Rceinn to be at the 
root of the commercial difficulty, and the following 
extract from a subsequent article in the same paper 
may serve to explain this crucial cause of Lama 
hostility : — 

** There is, it must be admitted, one great obstacle in the way 
of a com promise with China which shall (>}M>n Thibet to the 
British trader, and that is the * brick -tea * monopoly. This strange 
monopoly is at tho bottom of Chinese prejudice and Thibetan 
hostility, and, when understood, goes far to account for both« The 
Thibetan has one passion in life — tea. To obtain a suflScienoy of 
this is the great end and aim of his existence. The tea he con* 
sumes is not the familiar leaf with which the European markets 
are supplied ; it is a peculiar fermented preparation, highly ex hila* 
rating and slightly intoxicating, and is only made in the western 
part of the province of Szechuan. The plant which furnishes it 
grows on the banka of the Ya-ho. The leaves are gatheied when 
they are about an inch long, moistenecl with spittle, and rolled 
into little balU the sise of a tea«cup, and then allowed to ferment. 
As soon as fermentation has set in they are firmly pressed into 
moulds shaped like a brick and dried over a charcoal fire. Thus 
commodity is ready for the Thibetan market. In 
China tha sale of this bfick*tea is a strict Government monopoly « 
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ikqd M the quantity exported every year ie Bomething lihe eight 
liiilJioQ pounde^ an etiormoue revenue is derived from YaUteow 
merchants to whom it is farmed. In Thibet^ again, the retai) trade 
is, by law, in the hands of the Lamas, or priests ; the Thibetan 
is, therefore, entirely at their mercy, and is made to pay 
through the nose for his favourite beverage. When ready for 
market the tea is packed in small boxes containing about twenty 
pounds, and carried on men’s backs two hundred miles to Ta-tsian- 
loo. Theiic(% again, it has to go to Bathang, a sixty days* joumeyt 
on yaks, and is hnally sold in Thibet at prices ranging from 4s. per 
pound for the boat quality to 1«. Cv}, Kiiglish money for inferior 
varieties. As mutters are now, and with the existing restrictions 
on trade along the Tliihetan frontier, there is no competition, and 
no possibility of competition. The Chinese Government, the Yat* 
tsow merchants, and the La man share between them a very profit- 
able monopoly. But the A^ham tea-planters calculate that, were 
they allowetl faciliti<‘8 for trading such as are now sought, they 
could lay down the biick-tca at Budiya, on the Brahmapootra 
Kiver, at four to six annas per pound, with a good profit to them- 
selves ; and as the journey to Bathung, if a fairly good road were 
made, would only occupy’ twenty days — ns against sixty the other 
way — they would knock the Chinese out of the market altogether. 
Tins is perfectly well understood both at Peking and in Lhassa; 
and under the circuinstuices the objection ontortainod iu both 
quarters to English traders and tiavellers is quite intelligible.*' 

It is a little remarkable that a great power like 
British India should have consented to sit, for bo 
many years, under the sentence of exclusion. It 
may he, however, that we waited instinctively until 
the pear was thoroughly ripe. Darjeeling, which ia 
the natural entrepot for Indo-Thibetan trade, ha« 
been annexed; Sikhim has been brought under 
British influence, and thrown open to transit} a 
railway from Calcutta enables goods to be laid 
down at the entrance to the Himalayas. Only 
poUtioal barriers prevent intercourse which the* 
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ThibctMi people appear ready to welcome* The 
maintetiauce of the obstruction has been attributed 
to China, and it is too consistent with the former 
attitude of Chinoso slatisnicn to leave room ft»r 
doubt that the hostility of the Lamas was in sympathy, 
formerly, with the prejudices of the Suzerain Tower. 
A change has, however, come over the coinudls of 
Peking ; and it is oh^ar, as we Imve already seen, that 
we do not, oven iu Thibet, la(‘k })0WTrful friends, 
for we have encountered notliiiig but friendliness and 
goodwill at Tesbu Lumbo, while the hostility seems 
to emanate from Lhassa, the C(‘ntre of mouasticism 
of a more worldly order. 

It is, of 00111*80, ditficult to gauge the precise 
feeling of the Thibetan p(‘()plc, but what we hear 
from Darjeeling agrees fairly with wdiut we gleim 
from other sources. Hue declares that they are free 
from^the exclusive notions whi(‘h have* characterized 
Chinese policy,^ and that his own exjiulsion i/tHS 
the work of the Chinese Resident, iu ojiposition to 
the will of the Thibetan Kegcmt ; and, though Hue’s 
opinions may not always be accejited without re* 
serve, it is inconceivable that he can have lied so 
outrageously as must be the case if his (ilaborate 

* Lea Thibetains ne profeeseat pas u regard dea autrea peuplea, 
068 piincipea d’excluaion qui font le caract«^re dislinctif de le 
nation chinoiae ; tout le monde est admia k Lha-sa ; chaouu paut 
allor et venir, ae livrer au cominorce «*t ^ rindustrie, aana qne 
peraonne a’ariae d’apporter la moindra entTavfi k sa liberty . * • 
II est inobable que lea Anglais ne aeraient pas plus refKiuaada que 
lea ia|ti4i|dea fjonti&readu Thibet, ai leur marcbe envabiaaante 
dans rtndonsian n^avait inspire one l<^gitimr torreur au Tal6 
Hno, voL ii. cap. vu 
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account of tibe Regent’s personal bearing, and of the 
circumstances attending his departure, be discredited. 
The chances are that there are differences of opinion 
in 'Thibet, as well as elsewhere, and it would be 
little surprising if there were two parties where 
power is so curiously divided. 

A curious side-light is thrown upon the situation 
by a Memorial which found publicity, in China, just 
after the incidents we have been relating. Bhootan, 
as we have seen, is tributary to Thibet, and indi- 
rectly, therefore, to Peking. The Chinese Amban at 
Lhassa are, therefore, charged also with the control 
of affairs in Bhootan ; and the Memorial in question 
describes a Bhootanese embroglio in which the 
Resident had found himself called upon to intervene. 
Some time, apparently, in 1885 two Bhootanese 
Penlos or district governors rebelled against the 
Rajah, with the alleged purpose of offering the 
country to the English ; and got so far the upper 
hand that they beleaguered the Prince and 
drove certain of his partisans to take refuge in 
Thibet. He (the Resident) sent Chinese and Thibetan 
ofRcials and troops to restore order, and the rebels 
melted away at their approach. One of the Penlos 
committed suicide, and the other submitted. The 
notable features of the case are that the Penlos are 
stated to have relied on English help : that one of 
the strategic movements of the Chinese commander 
was to cut off their retreat into India : and that) 
after general harmony had been restored, the ruler, 
head-men and others . , . declared with one voice 
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that, that time forwawl, tliey were all ready to 
lay aside their previous enmities, and to join heart 
and strength with Thibet in resisting the English/’ 
The Resident obviously thinks he has attained a 
political triumph. 

The occurrcneo of an avowedly pro-Knglish move* 
ment in Bhootan, at the time the (j^uestion of inter- 
course was being revived in Thibet, is remarkable. 
It looks very much as though the Ponlos ropresentod 
a pro-intercourse party which had the u})j)er hand in 
Bhootan, but was incontinently extiiiguisbed by th(^ 
Chinese Rc'sident at Lhassa and the Lama faction. 
It is never safe to fancy that one has fathomed the 
intricacies of Chinese diplomacy. But wc probably 
catch, here, a tardy note of tlie old exclusiveness that 
had so long inspired the policy of the Suzerain 
State, There is reason, as we have seen, to suppose 
that, whatever may have been the attitude of Chinese 
statesmen in the past, they are willing to concur in 
our design of opening up iutcrcourhc with Thibet at 
the present. But it seems clear that no great pains 
had been taken to prepare the Resident for the 
change of purpose, or, at any rate, that that purpose 
does not extend to Bhootan. 

It is interesting, in the meantime, to trace back 
the story to Bogle’s early mission, and to realize the 
curious isolation of the country wo desire to approach. 
Three Europeans only — Hue, Gabet, and Manning 
~hav0 succeeded in reaching Lhassa during the 
preseiifc* century. Natives of India have succeeded 
from time to time in crossing the frontier ; notably 
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the Pundit Knia Singh, who is now living in relire- 
ment on Innds granted to him by the Government in 
reward for his services, and Baboo Srutt Chandra 
Dass, who succeeded in penetrating Lhassa itself 
and who was to have been associated with the 
abandoned mission. But against Europeans— with 
the exception of the three just named— whether 
approaching from the Indian or the Chinese side, 
the fi'ontiers have remained sealed. 'Blakiston tried 
to reverse the Abb4 Hue’s route, after the last China 
War ; but failed to reach even the frontier. Cooper, 
also, tried to make his way through Szechuen, but 
was turned back by the Lamas from Bathang, and 
found it equally impossible to cifect an entrance 
from Assam. Everything had, seemingly, been 
made smooth for Mr. Macaulay’s recent attempt ; 
but the moral resistance of Lamadom defeated him 
on the south, as more practical measui'es had, six 
months earlier, closed the Keria mountains against 
ProjevaUky on the north. There is, however, an 
ominous tottering of old walls among the hitherto 
exclusive nations of the East, The hermit kingdom 
of Korea has opened its doors ; and Thibet cannot 
expect much longer to escape its fate. 
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THE POSITION IN 1888. 

The spring of 1888 found matters) very much in 
the position in wliich tlicy hjid been loft in tbo 
autumn of the previous year. Thibetan troops wore 
still blocking the road througli Sikhim, and the 
Lamas seemed as far as ever from relaxing their 
opposition. China had been promised tluit ample 
time should be allowed for the exertion of her influ- 
ence to procure tludr withdrawal ; but it was also 
made clear that we could not tolerate' the rebuff im- 
plied by their presence on the Indian side of tlio 
Himalayan crest ; and that, failing their retreat, we 
should be compelled to drive them from the position 
they had taken up. We waited eighteen months 
while China did its best, or jirofessed to be doing its 
best, by pacific means, to procure this result; and 
only after that long inter\'^al wiis notice sent to the 
intruders that. they would be turned out by force if 
they had not voluntarily withdrawn. 

The 15th March was the date fixed. Our troops 
then advanced slowly, in order to give them time 
to run, away; and, after a show of resistance, 
they availed themselves of the privilege. They 

A a 
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were attacked five days after the date named, and 
driven out of an advanced work; but promptly 
vacated their camp itself, before the advance of the 
British, two days later. The physical difficulties 
of the expedition were, indeed, greater than the 
military ; for the position to be attacked was 13,000 
feet above the sea-level, and the roads were deep 
in snow. What was almost worse was that we 
gained little by our action, beyond the satis- 
faction of expelling the intmders from British 
soil ; for they only retired to the Jcylep Pass, and 
there fortified themselves afresh, while Col. Graham 
established himself at Gnatong, within the Indian 
frontier. Both parties seem, then, to have referred 
matters afresh to Peking. 

There was, it must be confessed, a dash of absurdity 
in the situation. Here, nearly on the roof of the wffi^d, 
were British and Thibetans encamped over a0lin8t 
each other, waiting for a ikiis ex machind in the 
shape of a Chinese mandarin to release them firom 
their difficulty. Nothing could be farther from our 
wish than to annoy China, or to anger the Thibetans, 
by invading Thibet ; nor anything, we imagine, much 
farther from the wish of China than such a develop- 
ment of the quarrel. Yet neither British threats nor 
Chinese pressure appeared able to modify the situa- 
tion. So far from giving in, the Lamas appealed to 
China for assistance, while England was expecting 
her to persuade them to relax their opposition. The 
appeal was additionally awkward because one secret 
of China’s hold on Thibet is, undoubtedly, the protec- 
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tknt has always been ready to afford. But her 
statesiaeii are said to have been equal to the ocrasion : 
“ If the Thibetans had, as they nffinned, already de- 
feated their opponents, Chinese help was [they replied] 
manifestly unnecessary I ” The story eomes from 
Calcutta, and may not be literally above suspicion ; 
but we can scarcely refuse it entire credit, for it has 
a flavour so intensely Chinese that we can almost 
see the mandarins laughinj' in their sleeves while 
formulating the answer. 

But though we can imagine that Peking statesmen 
were not above a (piie,t chuckle, we may do thorn 
the justice to believe that th<*y were really anxious 
their intervention should prevail. Their interests 
were, in fact, doubly at state ; for they had to prove 
to England that they could control their vassal, as well 
08 to sustain their role of Proteetors in Thibet; and it 
may not be inopportune, while the oj)p(>sing forces are, 
like difiiculty itself, almost literally in the air, to exa- 
mine a little more elostdy the factors of the problem. 

Let us tium for a moment to Lhnssa ; using the 
word advisedly, in preference to “Thibet,” because 
one of the errors we have to unlearn is a conception 
of the great region, so designated on our maps, as an 
integral State governed from, and having, Lhassa as 
a political capital. “A supposition (writes Mr. 
Colbome Baber') seems to prevail among Europeans 
that the region which geographers have included 

' "A jr<pcae7 Eaplotation in Western Stu-ehnan.” By E. 
ColV.119 ^ber. Boyal Geographical Society Supplemoutary 
1882. 
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under the general name of Thibet is an integral State 
sub'divided for administrative purposes into separate 
provinces. Although this assumption is quite 
erroneous, some palliation of it may 1>o found in the 
general use by Tibetans of the term Peu (pronounced 
as in French), which is MTitten Bod. . . . A Tibetan 
arriving at Ta*chien-lu (in China) from Lhassa, on 
being asked from what country he has come, will 
often reply fn^m Tcu Peu, meaning High or Upper 
Tibet. Perhaps Teu Peu is the source of our 
‘ Tibet,’ and if so it is equally correct to write Tibet 
or Thibet, since the word Tcu is pronounced indif- 
ferently with or wthout an aspirate. A native em- 
ploys the expression Peu Lumbo (Tibet country) to 
designate en Hoc all Tibetan-speaking nationalities, 
without intending to convey the least insinuation 
that they are subject to Lhassa. Tlie state of which 
that city is tlie capital is called Lhassa D(i (territory of 
Lhassa) . . . and is merely one, though admittedly the 
most prominent of a large number of states governed 
by kings very little disposed to imagine themselves 
subordinate to the King or Regent of Lhassa.” The 
eiTor is evidently as great as it would have been to 
speak of Italy, before its unification, as a homogeneous 
state governed from Rome. There is, in Central 
Thibet, a state called Lhassa D6, of which Lhassa is 
the capital, and which the Dalai Lama — or his 
Government, however constituted — does really rule ; 
and it is without question the most important in 
Tliibet, whereas the States of the Church were of 
minor proportion in the Roman hierarchy. Othe^ 
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wise, fiwrpurpoaeB of illustitition, the parallel between 
lihaeBa and j^me— between Tliibet and Italy in the 
days of its disunion— sufficiently instructive. 
Whatever may be the constitution of Llunsa De : 
whether the Dalai Lama be really a political as well 
as a spiritual chief ; or whether tliere be, among 
the four Kalons or ministers through whom he 
governs, one so superior as to be virtually princo 
or king, as Mr, Colbome Baber appears disposed to 
surmise, there is no doubt that the Dalai Lama 
is venerated throughout all Thibet as implicitly os 
the Poj)e is venerated thronghout Latin Christen^ 
dora. The parallel might be extended, even, to 
embi*ace people and language. There are fair- 
haired Venetians in the uortli of Italy mid dark- 
haired Sicilians in the south; still Italy is, at the 
present day, a national and linguistic as well as a 
geographical expression ; and the same thing, with 
the same explanations and the sain(5 reservati<ms, 
may be said of Thibet. There are tall and fresh- 
coloured Thibetiins in the east, and short and dark- 
haired Tliibctans in the west ; but all alike use the 
Thibetan language, and all call themselvi^s men of 
Bod, though Avithout implying subserviency to 
Lhassa otherwise than as a Spaniard would admit 
f^piritual subserviency to Rome. 

So much, then, seems clear. Lhassa Dc, the state 
bordering on Sikhim, is only one, though the most 
important, among a congeries of states covering the 
great i*a|j|on known to us as Thibet. And, Avliatever 
the personal shore taken by the Dalai Lama in its 
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govenuDje&t, the preponderance of the monastic ele- 
ment within its borders and in its councils is un- 
doubtedly so great that we are justified in speaking, 
as we do, of “ the I^mas ” as a dominant influence. 

A question next suggests itself, as to the source of 
the hostility which is shown at Lhassa to intercourse 
with British India ; for that hostility is not believed 
to be instinctive in the Thibetan people. Hue 
declares, as we have seen, that exclusiveness is not 
a chanictcristic of the country. “Everyone (he 
affirms) is admitted to Lhassa ; everyone can go and 
come, and work or trade, without anybody dreaming 
of interfering.” ‘ But he also adds — indicating, no 
doubt, an important element of the opposition we are 
now encountering — “It is probable the English 
would not be repelled more than other people, if 
their invading march in India had not inspired the 
Dalai Lama with legitimate fear.” Bogle, as we 
shall presently see, found traces of the same feeling, 
though ho was disposed to attribute his difficulties 
mainly to Chinese inspiration. Without labouring 
the point, then, we may take it for granted that we 
have here one cause of hostility; and to pditicBl, 
may very possibly be added a spice of ecclesiastical, 
jealousy. Buddhism is by no means an intolerant 
religion, but no hierarchy likes to see its position 
endangered ; and it is quite likely that British-lndian 
intercourse involves danger, or at least disturbance, 
in the minds of the Thibetan priesthood. A third, 


> « BouTenirs d’un Voyage Jans le Thibet,” vol. U. oap^ 4i. 
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Mul a very important, inflaence is unquestionably 
commercial. By far the most important article of 
commerce between China and Tliibet is toji; and 
the interests bound up in this trade nro relatively 
immense. “Tea,” writes Mr. Cocqwr,' “is, for the 
Thibetans, the prime necessiiry of life ; to their need 
of it may be ascribed the final success of the Chinese 
conquest of Eastern Thibet. Tlicir whole business of 
life seems to be to procure a sufficiency of it ; and it 
18 no cheap luxury, for the [..amas — keepin" in their 
hands the retail, as the Chinese monopoliise the 
wholesale, trade — by this means reduce the people 
to absolute dependence on them, exacting in return 
for the precious article labour and produce. Groin, 
yaks, sheep, horses, and even children, ui-c given to 
the rapacious priesthood in exchange for lea.” And, 
extravagant as the language may apjw'ar, we have 
high authority for believing that it is fairly in accord 
witii facts. “ To the Thibetan,” writes Mr. Baber,* 
“ tea is more than a luxury ; it is an absolute necea> 
eary. Deprived of the costly but indisjieusable 
astringent, he suffers from headache, grows nervous, 
restless, out of condition, and altogether unhappy. 
In outlying districts mothers are careful to keep the 
seductive beverage from their children lest they 
should grow up unable, on occasion, to go without it.” 
And information gleaned from, among others, an 

I «• jjI h Pioneer of Conimorco,” iit nuinra, cap wv. 

* In sn insteocHve paper on “The Chineae Tea Trade a fib 
Thibe^*^ SUbliehed in the QateiU of India, Nov. 8th, 1879. 
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apostate Lama, coDvinced him that Mr. Cooper 
hardly exaggerates the tyranny and rapacity of the 
priestly vendors. 

So far the demand. We come now to its influence 
on the question of intercourse with India. The day 
has paased when China possessed a monopoly of 
supply. Tea could, the Lamas are well aware, since 
the development of its cultivation on the Himalayan 
slopes, be imported more easily from the south than 
from the east, for access to Lhiissa D<[* is infinitely 
easier from Dtirjeeling than from Bathang ; and we 
may conceive the alarm which such a prospect must 
excite among the men who now control the trade 
with S/cchuen. Not only do the Chinese find 
a lucrative market in Thibet for the refuse of their 
plantations — “ tea brushwood,” Mr. Baber calls it, to 
wliich “ the veriest sweepings of the Assam godowns ” 
would be preferable ; but the Lamas, who have suc- 
ceeded in monopolizing the supply, are profoundly 
interested in maintaining the present conditions. The 
price of common Szechuon brick tea in Lhassais said 
to be about half a rupee a pound ; but the price 
“ rises in a ratio altogether out of proportion to the 
distance of the market from the tea route, and very 
quickly reaches a figure which puts the article beyond 
the purchasing power of the country people.” This 
state of things arises, however, not from the difficul- 
ties and dangers of the bye-roads so much as from 
the policy of the Lomas, who, being the traders and 
money-lcndei’s of the coimtry andthe only capitalists, 
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liBxt many motives for confininj^ the tnifhc in n 
channel which tliey can most easily direct to their 
own advantage, Tliey make greater and steadier 
prpfits by restricting the trade to one main line, along 
which they can monopolize it, than they could do by 
opening new markets in districts at a distan(*e from 
their laraaseraifl, where it would bo liable to stray 
from their control. This tliey can the more easily 
effect because the supply of tea is inferior to the 
demand, and because it is not liable to much fluctua- 
tion. It would be easy to multiply illustrations, but 
sufficient has been said to show what a hold on Thibet 
the craving for tea has given China as the sole source 
of supply; what a liold their monopoly gives the 
hamos over the people ; and what interest they have 
in opposing change. 

Turning, now, to the political position and influence 
of the Suzerain Power, we enter a much less lucid 
atmosphere. Still the surmise would not, pjH»- 
bably, be far wrong that — though differing in motive 
^Lamas and Mandarins have symjiathized, in the 
main, in the policy of exclusion tliat lias pr(‘vailed. 
It is due to this exclusiveness that the amount of 
European evidence at our command is slight, but all 
that we have points to this conclusion. While 
admitting that the Thibetans — liowevcr little exclu- 
sive by disposition — viewed with apprehension tlic 
march of English conquest, Bogle and Hue concur in 
attributing the actual opposition they encountered, 
to < Vmilm influence. The tea question liad not then 
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amen, to energize Lama obstruction, and fear of 
English aggression was rather a latent than an active 
force ; but the opposition of China was clear and 
unequivocal. Already, at Tassisudon, the capital of 
Bhootan, Bogle was met by the objection that inter* 
course “ might give offence to the Emperor of China.” 
A Nepaulcse official wlio visited him at Teshu Lumbo 
declared that, “ although well disposed towards the 
Government (of India), the Kegent (of Lhassa) was 
afraid of giving umbrage to China, and had there- 
fore ordered him, in case he visited tlie Kesidents, 
not to let them know that he (Bogle) was an Engli^- 
man.” Some Kashmere merchants, conversing with 
him about the production of gold in Thibet, objected 
that, “ if extensive quantities of the metal were ex- 
ported to Bengal, the Emperor of China would be 
displeased,” Emissaries sent by the Regent himself 
to compliment Bogle replied, to his advocacy of trade, 
that the Regent “ would do all in his power, but that 
he and all his countrymen were subject to the Em- 
peror of China ; ” whereat Bogle exclaims, “ This is 
a stumbUng-block that crosses me in all my paths.” 
It was, in fact, tlie burden of the answer to all his 
attemptecl negotiations, whether with the Teshu 
Lama in person or ivith others. 

It was due also to Chinese influence that Manning, 
who enjoys to this day the distinction of being the 
only Englishman who has penetrated Lhassa, was 
sent back by the way he came, after his remarkable 
excursion, thirty-six years later. Manning, who was 
a medical man by profession, and had qualified him- 
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self for his project by the study of Chinese at Canton, 
succeeded, in 1811 , in reaching LhaHsa alone and 
unaided — mainly, it would seem, by the help of these 
two accomplishments, for the Chinese servniit ho took 
with him appears to have been of doubthil assistance. 
He doctored certain Chinese soldiers whom ho found 
at Parijong, on the Bhootjin frontier, so successfully 
that they prevailed on their commander to let him 
accompany them to Gyant/e, whoi’o he received a 
passport allowing him to i)rocccd to the cni)ihd. Ami 
not only did he reach Lhassa, but he hiul more than 
one interview with the very Dalai Luma, by whom 
he was sentimentally impressed,* Maiiniug’s iinpr<*s- 
sion of the beaidng of the Chinese towards the 
Thibetans was unfavourable ; and the freijuent prw- 
tice of sending to Lhassa mandarins who had fallen 
into disgrace at home, did not, in his opinion, cou- 
duc.e to amicable relations. It is (ho remarks) bad 
policy ; and he “cannot help thinking, from what he 
had seen and heard, that the Thibetans would view 
Chinese influence in Thibet overthrown without 
many emotions of regret, especially if the Ruler 
under the new influence were to treat the Grand 
Lama with respect ; for that is a point in which the 
haughty mandarins are somewhat defiei(*nt, to the 
uo small dissatisfaction of the good people of Lhassa.” 
He had not been long at Lliassa before he per- 

‘ “ This day saluted the Grand Lama. Face p icticsily afferU 
’ Ottnld have wept. Very happy to have seen him and hia 
blm«sr%iiiile.”---*‘Joiinial of Thomas Manning, " edited hy 
CloDiinlrts S. llarkhaiD. 
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ceived that he waa himself on object of suspicion 
to tiio said mandarins, and heard that a rep<»t had 
boon sent to the Emperor, embodying the substance 
of interrogatories administered to his Chinese servant. 
What he hoped was that he would be sent, or allowed 
to proceed, to Canton by way of Szechuen, as Hue 
was thirty years later ; but what actually happened 
wos-^as we are left to gather from fragmentary 
notes, for his journal conies, here, to an abrupt end— 
that on imperial decree of some sort ariivcd about 
the new year, in comequenco of which he was handed 
back by the way he came, while his servant was sent 
overland to China. 

It is curious that Hue, as well ns Manning, found 
the Chief Resident at Lhassa to be a Tartar mandarin 
who had been disgraced for mismanagement of matters 
connected with the English at Canton. The Dalai 
Lnma was an infant at the time (1844) the Fi’ench 
missionaries made their way to the capital ; but it is 
noteworthy that they were impressed as favourably 
by the Thibetan Regent, as Bogle had been by the 
Teshu I^ama, and that they are emphatic in ascribing 
their expulsion to the sole action of the Chinese 
Resident, Ee>Shen. They had, in fact, been so kindly 
received by the Thibetans, and felt their position so 
assured, that they began to think of opening com- 
munication with Europe; and actually obtained, 
according to their own account, the assent of the 
Regent to M. Gabet going to Calcutta, by way of 
Bhootan, for the purpose. But they had calculated 
without Ko-Shon, who was not disposed to tolerate, 
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in Thibet, a propaganda which wjis at tho tim® 
dweonntcnanced in China. The Regout, according to 
Him — who, though not an unbiassed, can hardly bo 
rejected as an altogether untrustworthy witness — 
demurred emphatically to withdrawing from them 
“ the protection and liberty which were accorded, in 
Thibet, to aU strangers and especially to men of 
prayers.” But Ke-Shen was inexorable, and insisted 
not only on their departure, but on their being sent 
by the long and difficult journey through China to 
Canton, instead of by the corai)arativi‘ly short and 
easy one to Calcutta. “ I do not permit you to stay 
here,” he said, “ but it is the will of the great Kni- 
peror, and not mine. I do not permit you to go by 
way of India, because the laws of the Empire forbid 
it ; ” but evcrytliing should be, and everything was, 
done for tlieir comfort. Tlie parting from the Regent 
appears to have been as pathetic as Bogle’s from the 
Teshu Lama ; and the expression on both sides, of a 
hope to meet again, heartfelt and sincere. His High- 
ness gave them clearly to understand that he yielded 
to pressure, and that he was displeased at the 
coercion. 


Ke-Shen pleaded the Imperial will and estab- 
lished custom, and he was doubtless right. The 
closure of the Himalayan passes, after the Nepaulese 
war of 1792, would commend itself to the Chinese 
mind oe so simple and effectual a way of shutting 
out trouble, that it was sure to be approved at Peking ; 
■iboufll^ifferent Residents seem to have exercised a 
<liseri((tlpnairT power, with the effect of mlditionally 
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vexing the intrader to be ejected. Manning, who 
wanted to travel ihrough China, was right-about* 
faced to India. Hue and Gabct, who wanted to go 
to India, were sent back through China. And so 
. things went on, narrowing down from precedent to' 
precedent, till we find Mr. Edgar — who made his why 
to the Jeylcp Pass on a mission from Calcutta, in 1878 
— bluntly refused permission to cross the frontier. 
It was vain t) quote the precedents of Bogle and 
Turner. “ The present arrangement had,” said the 
Governor of Parijong, “ been made thirty years ago, 
by the Chinese Envoy, Ke-Shen, who had arranged 
that the direct management of frontier affairs should 
be committed to the Amban, or Chinese Residents, 
and that there should be no intercourse between 
Thibet and British India ; all he (the Governor) had 
to do was to obey orders.” Mr. Edgar was also told 
— and the incident may help to throw light on the 
general situation — that “much uneasiness was felt 
in Thibet at the threatening attitude of the Nepaulese, 
which obliged the Dalai Lama and his ad'visers to 
make up their differences with the Amban, in order 
to be secure of help from China.” Tea has been 
indicated as one secret of the Chinese hold on Thibet ; 
and the sense of military dependence is probably 
another. Everything by comparison. Europeans 
think poorly of Chinese organization for war, but to 
the Thibetans it may well seem preponderant. And 
China appears, to do her justice, to have fairly ftil* 
filled her sovereign duty. Whether against the Kal- 
mucks, against Kcpaiil, or against Kashmere, her 
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help !han always been forthcoming; and it » quite 
likely that the Thibetans, an unwarlike race, have 
become so accustomed to look to Peking for help that 
the sense of military dependence acts as a strong 
political retainer. They may not love China much, 
but they fear Nepaul more; and are convinced, 
probably, of the truth of the innxiin that it is wiser 
to bear the ills they have than to fly to others that 
they know not of. 

We are concerned, however, for tlio moment, with 
the degree rather than with the secret of Chinese 
influence, and with the evidence that it has been 
used, till quite recently, to shut out intercourse with 
Hindustan. Whether he dictated, or whether he 
merely gave expression to a policy of exclusion, the 
Chinese Resident at Lhassa appeared always, to 
foreigners, as the moving spirit of obstruction, while 
the Thibetan authorities were held up as models of 
kindly hospitality. All this was now about to be 
reversed — reversed, at any rate, in appearance ; for 
I deprecate any accusation of pretending to interpret 
with certainty the secret workings of Chinese 
diplomacy. Lama hostility was about to become 
apparent as an active force, and tlie Chinese Resident 
as a subservient rather than a directing influence. 

The first to experience the change was Mr. Cooper, 
who set out from Shanghai in 1868, accompanied 
ouly by a Chinese interpreter, with the purpose of 
uiaking his way across the frontier of Szechuen, 
^liroug^ Eastern Thibet, into Assam. And here, for 
tlic limfc time, probably, tea comes into play as a 
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fttctor in the problem. Mr. Cooper's object was to 
Open up a new mart for the produce of our AjMam 
tea^plautations ; and though his Joumej had tile 
countenance of China, he was repelled from the 
frontier of Thibet. No attempt was made to procure 
for him an imperial passport, though he had, it is 
needless to say, the cordial sympathy and support of 
H.M. Legation, But Sir Walter (then Mr.) Medhurst, 
H.M. Consul at Hankow, procured for him from the 
Viceroy at Wuchang a letter which seemed likely, so 
far as the Chinese were concerned, to remove all 
diflS^ulties ; for he was able, on arriving at the capital 
of Szechuen, to exchange this for a passport 
addressed to the Chinese Resident at Lhassa, which 
boro on its face that the Resident should exchange it 
for one authorizing him to proceed to Nepaul or 
Darjeeling. Armed with this high permit he 
succeeded in reaching Bathang, but was there 
informed privately, by the Magistrate, that ho 
would certainly be hindered from proceeding, the 
Chinese Resident at Lhassa having written to say 
that the Lamas had given notice he would not be 
allowed to cross the frontier. The magistrate — ^who 
was in a dilemma between his orders from the 
Viceroy and his instructions from the Resident— 
seems, indeed, to have become highly indiscreet in his 
revelations, for he affirmed tiiat the Resident was in 
tiie habit of receiving large sums, from the Tamas, to 
keep out foreigners. 

It was, at any rate, Mr. Cooper found, perfee% 
understood in the neighbourhood that orders had b«en 
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gent from LliaBsa to stop him at nil Imzardn ; and the 
accuracy of the rumour was curiously conlirintHl by 
the language of a memorial addressed from Lliassa to 
I’oking, in anticipation of his visit, of which he after- 
wards procured a copy. This document, which 
purports to give the tenor of a iMjtition received from 
“ all the gentry, heads of monasteries, priests, niid com- 
mon people ” of the country, sets out that Tlnhct is 
the country of Buddha, and ‘‘ iuhabitnnts of no other 
country, except the Nepaulcsc, with whom continual 
ti-ado and intercourse are kept uj), arc allowed to 
cross the border to travel.” Reference is then 
made to Hue and Gnbct, who were at once sent \>ack 
by Ke-Shen, but whose visit still so offended the 
tutelary deities that all sorts of miseries fell upon the 
country, for years afterwards. And now letters of 
instruction had arrived, intimating that Englishmen 
are desirous of travelling in Thibet. 

The news of this probable arrival of foreigners has already 
Uirown priests and people alike into a state of excessive alarm^ 
and they have all prayed [the writer] to make the matter the 
subject of a memorial [to the effect that they should not come to 
travel]* If, in spite of our opposition, they persist in coming, 
your servants can only band together all the tribes professing the 
same religion, and, with unanimity of purpose, do our utmost to 
prevent them, ... It is now reported that an Bnglish doctor 
named Cooper has come from Saechuen to tmvel in Thibet, and 
>net)'s minds have been filled with alarm which it is impossible to 
prevent. . . . Further, in Kastem and Western Thibet, there arc 
over 100,000 Lamas, not one of whom but is of the most obstinate 
and determined character ; and to the commands of these Lamas 
alone the whole population render obedience. These men are 
opposed ||jhe officers or people of other countries entering their 
temtofy^ a^ their detemiuiation is not to he broken down. . « . 

B b 
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To 8ttm up ; tho Thibetan Lamas will, to the death, prevent 
people from visiting; their country ; and if the Lamas have so 
made np their mind«t» the hearts of the people will be still more 
excited ; and thongh 1 am desirous of bringing the matter to an 
amicable settlement, it will be impossible for me to obey [the 
letter of instructions]. If the people are nllowod to come and 
travel in ThiWt, it will be impossible to prevent the commission 
of outrages against them as soon as ever they cross the borders. 

. . . [The Emperor is therefore prayed to arrange with the 
English (Tovemmont that no one shall he allowed to travel in 
Thibet]. 

I have quoted from the memorial at some length, 
because it so well expresses the spirit of the 
opposition we have encountered, and because it is 
instructive to note how curiously the tactics 
threatened coincide with what we have lieard of the 
attitude assumed towards the Macaulay Mission. A 
long stride farther has been mode, since Cooper’s 
day, towards gaining Chinese support. The Chefoo 
Convention of 1876 and the expressed consent of the 
Chinese Government in 1886 legalized, for Mr. 
Macaulay, what was only tacitly permitted in Mr. 
Cooper; but each encountered determined opposi- 
tion from the Lamas, who enjoyed apparently, in 
each cose, the countenance and help of the Chinese 
Resident. The revolution has since been compileted ; 
it is Lhossa which now stands out as the centre of 
opposition ; and it is to the Chinese, instead of the 
Thibetan, capital that we now look for goodwill and 
support. 

It may be doubtful whether China could sud- 
denly reverse the current of her influence. The 
changes of incumbency at the Lhassa Residency have 
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been lately frequent — ^reflecting, probably, phases of 
eflbrt to effect political change. That we have the 
support of the Imperial Cabinet may bo reasonably 
assumed — a lukewarm support it may be — ^made up 
of some willingness to oblige England and a groat 
desire to avoid complications, qualifietl by a wish 
that things could have remained as they were ; for it 
is easy to conceive that the question is causing it both 
trouble and anxiety. The Imperial (lovommont 
liardly possesses, even in China j>roper, the decided 
])Ower which the Queen’s Government exorcises in 
England ; and its hold over remote de])C'ndencic8 is 
proportionately less firm. It is easy to believe, 
therefore, that it cannot absolutely control the 
Lamas, if it would. It is possible that, if an impera> 
tive order were sent, it would be obeyed ; but it is 
also probable that there might ensue disturbances 
which the Resident has no adequate power to 
control ; and it would be extravagant to suppose 
that the Chinese would willingly incur the cost and 
trouble of a military expedition to coerce the 
Thibetans in English interests. We have heard 
enough of the Lamas to know that they are not, as a 
class, distinguished by the amiability which, in their 
higher representatives, fi^inated Bogle and Manning. 
They have, on the contrary, an evident capacity for 
turbulence which would be certainly stimulated by 
abrupt interference with their interests. In the 
mouth of the Chinese Government, therefore, the 
order h) " settie ” means not necessarily concession, 
but *‘omnpromi8e.’' It may be, as Bogle judged, 

B b 2 
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«ul as India haa always aflSrmed, tiiat the Thibetan 
people, and even the Thibetan rulers, are not 
averse to commercial intercourse: they have not 
much love for China, and would be as willing, 
probably, to get their tea from Darjeeling as from 
Tatsienlu. But rulers and people do not constitute 
the whole state of Lhassa: the Lamas are more 
numerous, more powerful, and more actively 
interested than either, and it looks very much as 
though they were controlling the situation. 

Enough has now been said, if not to elucidate the 
question, at least to show that its solution is less easy 
than people in England, looking at the surface, 
might be inclined to fancy. Apart from the great 
prestige which she has enjoyed in Eastern Asia, the 
two main secrets of China’s hold on Thibet have 
been the somewhat incongruous ones of tea and 
military prestige. China was alone able to supply 
the leaf for which the Thibetans crave ; China has 
been looked to, to protect them against the Nepaulese 
and other warlike ncighboura. If the frontiers were 
opened to a competing supply of tea, and aid 
withheld in face of what the Lamas, of course, repre> 
sent as Indian aggression, dangerous questions as to 
the value of the Chinese connection might arise. We 
cannot withhold from the Imperial Government a 
measure of sympathy in ihe difficulty ; but neither 
need we ignore that it brought on itself a large 
measure of the trouble. For half a generation, 
the question had been before it as one that must 
be eventually faced. Years had passed since it 
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WB8 formulated in the Convention of Chefoo, yet 
the emergmey found it apparently untouched. 
It must, therefore, be held partly responnible for 
the excitement that arose on an attempt to bring 
the matter to on issue, and that eventuated in the 
mihtaiy operations to which tho Government of India 
found itself committed. 
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We left the British and Thibetans facing each other 
on the crest of the Himalayas, awaiting the action 
of Chinese diplomacy. The challenge of the Lamas 
had been most reluctantly taken up, and their troops 
driven out of British Sikhim ; but a halt had been 
then called, to give further opportunity for Chinese 
mediation. Six montlis passed without a sign 
that progress was being made. There was going 
and coming of emissaries between Lhassa and 
Peking; one Chinese Resident was even recalled 
in disgrace, and replaced by Chang Keng, the 
Deputy-Gk>vemor of Hi, who had strict injunctions 
to compose the quarrel. Nothing resulting, how* 
ever, from these combinations, the Indian Govern- 
ment decided, in 1888, to take the matter once 
more into its own hands. Colonel Graham was 
ordered to clear the road by force, since the 
Thibetans would not vacate it of good will ; and in 
two sharp actions, on September 21 at and 24th, Iheir 
garrisons were driven out of the Jeylep and Tunko 
passes, and pursued headlong into Chumbi. This 
display of vigour seemed to have the effect of 
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somewhat hurrying the wheels of LIuwsn hlalesman- 
sliip, an the Rajah of Sikhim came into the British 
camp, and was quiokly followed by a ChinoHO 
emissary who announced that the Hesideiit was 
doing his utmost to control the situation and was 
coming in person to open negotiations. 

It might have been wiser if we had 8taye<l awhile 
on Thibetan soil, now that wo had reluctantly 
(>ntered it. Our presence might have strengthened 
the hands of the Chinese Resident, who Imd, un- 
questionably, a difficult task to perlorm. It was 
decided, however, to return to Gnatong, and the 
consequence became apparent in a further interval 
of delay. Nearly three months passed before 
Chong Kong reached the British camp ; and ho 
took up the position, then, of a champion rather 
than a diplomatist. How'cver urgent his instruc- 
tions might be, to prevent any fuithcr develop- 
ment of the quarrel, the Lamas would, of course, 
expect him to support their cause ; and they suc- 
ceeded so fai as to persuade him to assort Chinese 
suzerainty over Sikhim. That the Rajah might be 
a feudatory of Lhassa qml the Trans-nivean province 
of Chumbi was a proposition no one wanted to 
dispute, but that the Cis-nivean province should be 
I’ecognized as Indian was an elementary feature of 
the situation, and the Envoy’s refusal to admit this 
view caused an immediate deadlock. He was, in 
fact, about returning to Lhassa when the Imperial 
^overoiiijient intervened. Gnatong was in tcle- 
praphic communication, fortunately, via Calcutta, 
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with Peking, and Chang Keng’a announcement of 
his intention to withdraw was met by a prompt 
order to stay where he was xmtil a settlement could 
be discovemd. It may not be uninteresting, while 
negotiations ai^e in progress, to trace the story of the 
little State which has sprung into such sudden 
notoriety as a recent battle-ground and prospective 
trade route between its two greater neighbours. 

“Commanding, confessedly, the grandest known 
landscape of snowy mountains in the Himalayas and 
hence in the world,” the view from Darjeeling is, 
writes Sir Joseph Huokev,^ unparalleled for the 
scenery it embraces. The snow-clad mass of Kin- 
chinjunga, rising 21,000 feet above the level of the 
observer, out of a sea of intervening wooded hills, is 
only forty-five miles distant; “whilst, on a line 
with its snows, the eye descends below the horizon 
to a narrow gulf 7000 feet deep in the mountains 
where the Great Kungeet, white with foam, threads 
a ti*opical forest with a silver line. To the north- 
west, towards Nepaul, the snowy peaks of Kubra 
and Jummoo (respectively 24,005 and 25,312 feet) 
rise over the shoulder of Singaleelah, whilst eastward 
the snowy mountains appear to form an unbroken 
range, trending north-east to the great maag of 
Donkia (23,176) and thence south-east to the 
fingered peaks of Tunkola and the silver cone of 

' or, Notet of a Natvrtdul. Bj Joseph 

Dalton Hooker. London, 1854.— There are within the field of 
view twelve moontaina over 20,000 feet. The nearest snow is 
thirty-two miles, end the farthest seventy-three miles distant. 
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Chola, gradually sinking into the Bhooton Mountains 
at Gipmoochi (14,509)." — ^The view described is 
practicaUy a view of Sikhim; nud no oin* -who 
has had the good fortune to visit Darjeeling can 
peruse without a sense of vivid pleasure the ex- 
quisite description in which Hooker recalls the 
surpassing splendour of the scene. A tumbled 
mountain mass, made up of great heights and 
deep-cut ravines, of heavy forest and foaming 
torrent, in which rises and descents of six thou- 
sand feet and more are common in passing from 
valley to valley, sometimes in a single day’s 
march — Sikhim fulfils wildest conception of 
mountain grandeur. Kinchinjunga itself is within 
its borders : over Chola and Tunkola are the pusses 
into Chumbi which our soldiers have lately traversed. 
The Snowy Range marks, in fact, roughly, the 
frontier of Thibet. 

Hidden thus in the recesses of the Himalayas, 
screened from the lowland by our hill-station of 
Darjeeling, shrouded as it were in virgin forest, 
Sikhim is too small a political unit to have attracted 
notice outside af Hindostan. As a region possessing 
scenery of surpassing beauty and flora of luxuriant 
wealth, it has been explored by travellers like Sir 
Joseph Hooker and Sir Richard Temple, who have 
given us fascinating descriptions of its natural beauty : 
®8 a troublesome neighbour, it has had to be coerced 
^>y soldiers like Colonel Gawler, who has left a 
bumojwjsis picture of its physical difficulties; as a 
vassal State a possible hyphen between India 
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and Thibet, it has been visited by political officers 
like Mr. Edgar. But of history, in the literary sense, 
it has practically none ; for what there was of local 
record — a remarkable and beautiful manuscript kept 
in the monastery of Pemyongchi — was destroyed 
by the Nepaulese in 1814. What little is known 
of its earlier story has been summarized by Cap- 
tain Temple in the Introduction to his father’s 
diaries.* Practically, however, as he remarks, no 
European lias even seriously inquired into it, nor is 
there much promise of valuable result if the task 
were undertaken. It is sufficient for us to know 
that the Rajah’s family came originally from Thibet, 
and attained to princely rank, about three hundred 
years ago, in the pei’son of one Pcnccho Namage, who 
was then settled at Gantok. There had occurred in 
Thibet, not long previously, the great Tsong-Kaban 
reformation which divided the Tliibctan world as 
effectually as Luther divided European Christendom ; 
and many lamas of the older but defeated sect had 
migrated to Sikhim. Penccho seems to have taken 
these under his protection and, by their help, to 
have raised himself to the throne. The event has 
interest as illustrating the connection with Thibet 
which has been a dominant factor in Sikhimese 
polity, and dcscn''cs note for tliat reason ; but it is 
not till towards the close of the eighteenth century 
that Sikhim looms upon the Indian horizcUi— or 


' JiwmaU kept in Uyderabad, Kaehmir, Sikhim, fe. By Sir 
S. Temple. Edited by Ouptain B. C. Temple. 
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tiiat it b^ns, at any rato, to figure os an element 
in Anglo'Xndiaii politics. 

Sikbim is referred to as “ Bramasejou ’’ by Van do 
Putte, who gathered his information from a son of 
the Bajah then visiting the Court of Lhassa, and m 
“ Demo-jong ” by Bogle half a century later ; but 
neither of them crossed the frontier, nor does this 
nomenclature do much more than signalize its 
existence. Bogle learned, certainly, that there was 
a path across it between India and Thibet,* but no 
thought of utilizing it occurred, evidently, either to 
him or to Hastings. It was, in fact, closed at the 
moment by the same cause which was impelling 
them to seek a way through Bhootan. The Goor- 
khas, who had throttled the traditional highway 
through Nopaul by their exactions, had extended 
their conquest over the Sikliimesc lowland and 
interfered, in this direction also, between India and 
Thibet. Bogle’s references to Sikhim are, in fact, 
made only with regard to the anxiety caused by 
Goorkha turbulence. “ There was,” exclaimed the 
Teshu Lama — and the sentence is worth ([uotiug as 
a declaration of suzerainty — “ no trusting them ; for 
though their Rajah had promised, over and over again, 
that he would never encroach a finger’s breadth on 

' “The ooaunodities of Bengal used to be conveyed into Thibet 
through the Murong (Silchimese lowland) and a province adjoin. 
U)g to it which is subject to Lhassa and governed by a chief 
styled Demo-jong. The fakirs, whon expelled fram Nepaul, 
generally frequented this road ; but, being esteemed unhealthy, it 
Was ncA edMtod by any creditable merchants.”— Aiarrotti* of the 
ef^eorge Bogh to Thibet. 
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Thibetan territory, he had now attacked Demojong's 
country which was subject to Lhossa.” 

Sikhim comprised at that period what may, for 
convenience of illustration, be described as three 
sections : (1) the Trans-nivean province of Chumbi, 
bounded on the north and east by Lhassa-DS and 
Bhootan; (2) the region known as the Cis-nivean 
Sikhim, bounded on the north and west by Lhassa- 
Dd and Nepaixl; (3) the district of Darjeeling, 
including a tract at the foot of the Himalayas then 
known as the Murung. The first was, and is, ad- 
mittedly Thibetan soil : the second has passed under 
the influence, and the third into the actual possession, 
of British India. Sikhim is, in fact, literally astride 
a dividing range of the Himalayas, with one leg 
on the Thibetan and one on the Indian slope. It 
is from Cis-nivean Sikhim that we were lately 
obliged to expel the Thibetan troops ; and it is 
the passes leading from the Cis-nivean to the Trans- 
nivean province that we are anxious to open. 

It would be worse than wearisome to follow, here, 
the tangled skein of local quarrel that began with 
the rise of Goorkha power and terminated only, in 
1817, with our own appearance on the scene. We 
are concerned with the incident which entailed the 
barring of the Thibetan frontier; and the fewest 
possible words will suflice to maintain the connection 
of the story. — Having subjugated Kepaul, the 
Goorkhas were, as we have seen, at the time of 
Bogle’s mission, threatening to extend their conquest 
over Sikhim. They had overrun the Murung, and 
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wore invading the hill region, when a 1 hibctan array 
was sent to oppose them. The incident clo««i with 
their retreat from Sikhim proper, on certain terms 
which are irrelevant to our purpose, but in tlieir 
retaining possession of the Murung which figuivs 
thenceforth, as a sort of counter in the game t»f 
Himalayan politics. They were, however, (quieted 
only for the moment ; they invaded, sixteen years 
kter, the very territory of the Dalai Lanin, luid 
advanced as far as Shigntze which they took and 
sacked ; whereupon the Chinese came to the assist- 
ance of their feudatories and wound up a victorious 
campaign by closing the southern frontier against 
natives of Hindostan. “ So careful were they,” says 
Tumor, whose narrative * forms the staple record of 
the event, “ to avail themselves of every possible 
advantage within their reach, tliat they cveu 
occupied an intermediate country between Bhootan 
and Nepaul, the territory of a petty chief denomi- 
nated Rajah of Segwin, or Seccum [Sikhim] .... 
and from this period, unhappily, is to be dated 
the interruption which has taken place in the 
regular intercourse between the Company’s posses- 
sions and the territory of the Lama.” 

The “ intermediate country ” in question was the 
province of Chumbi, of which we have heard so much 
in connection with recent operations, and which is 
destined to so much prominence as a highway and 

' ef at SMbauy to the Court of the TeAoo Zanu 
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possible entrepdi of Indo^Thibetan trade, that it may 
be worth while quoting Hooker’s descniption of ite 
characteristics : — 

**Cl)ooTnbt is tlie general name given to a large Thibetan 
province that embracee the head of the Machoo river, and inoludes 
Phari, Eusa, Choombi, and about thirteen other villages, cor- 
responding to as many districts that contain from under a dozen 
to three hundred houses each, varying with the season and state 
of trade. The latter is considerable, Phari being, next to Dar- 
jeeling, the greatest Thn)ctan, Bhotaii, Sikhim, and Indian 
mitrepdt along the whole Himalaya east of NepauL The general 
form of Choombi valley is triangular, the broader end northwards ; 
it is bounded by the Chola range on the west, from Donkia to 
Gipmooohi, and by the Kamphee or Chakoong range to the 
east. These meridional ranges approximate to the southward, so 
as to form a natural boundary to Choombi. The Machoo Elver, 
rising fiom Chumulari, flows through Choombi and enters Bhotan 
at a large mart called Riuchingoong, whence it flows to the plams 
of India. . . . The Choombi district is elevated, for the only 
cultivation is a summer or Alpine one, neither maize, rice, nor 
millet being grown there : it is also dry, for the great height of 
the Bhotan Mountains and the form of the Machoo valley cut off 
the rains, and there is no dense forest : it is very mountainous, 
all carriage being on men's and yaks* backs ; and is populous for 
this part of the country, the inhabitants being estimated at 3000 
in the trading season. . . . From Choombi to Ihessa is fifteen 
long days* journey for a man mounted on a stout mole." 


It is essential to the comprehension of reoent events, 
that the political and geographical distinction between 
the Cis-nivean and Trans-nivoan provinces be clearly 
realized ; and it may even be worth mentioning 
that, when Hooker succeeded in making a detour 
through Chumbi from the Kongralama to the Donkia 
pass, nothing would induce the Thibetan guard 
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who acoompanietl him to crons into Ci»>nivcain 
Sikhini, which they regarded as Company’s territory.” 

It was the British war with Nepnul, in 1814, that 
le<l to iho attraction of Sikhim within the sphere of 
Indian politics. The Rajali required little ]>crsun))ion 
to array himself on our side, against his predatory 
neighbours ; but he suffered badly, at tlic outset, for 
Jiis toincrity. His troGjis wore driven across the 
Tcesta; the country was overrun, the inojiasteries 
were jJundored, and that Jict of vandalism was com- 
mitted which deprived the world for over of a section 
of Himalayan history 1 However, we were, of course, 
victorious on the west ; and the llajah — partly ns a 
reward, but mainly with a view of setting up Sikhim 
as a buffer between Nepaul and Bhootan -was taken 
(in 1817) under Indian protection, and replaced in 
possession of the vexed Murung region. 

Fourteen years of tranquillity followed, but at the 
end of that period a fresh process of disink'gratiou 
began. There broke out, in 1828, a frontier dispute 
between Sikhim and Nepaul which occasioned a 
visit to Darjeeling, by Mr. J. W. Grant, that resulted 
in its acquisition by the British. What is now a 
flourishing town was then a paltry village ; what is 
now an important centre of tea and cinchona cultiva- 
tion was then impenetrable jungle. But Mr. Grant 
was so impressed with its potential value as a sana- 
torium, a commercial depot, and a military station if 
need be, that he induced Lord William Bentinck to 
negotiate for its cession. There was a little delay in 
ccaliAing the project, but the Rajah was eventually 
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porouaded (m 1835) to yield the territory in exchange 
for a pension of 300/. For some years all went 
smoothly between the new settlement and the parent 
State ; but a change for the worse ensued with the 
advent, into Sikhim, of a new Minister who is de- 
scribed as a Thibetan of the worst Lama type. The 
institution of slavery, which seems common along the 
Thibetan border,* and the propensity for kidnapping 
British subjects from the plains, were at the root of 
the new trouble. But a crisis was caused by the 
seizure and imprisonment of Dr. Campbell, then 
Superintendent of Darjeeling, in the preposterous 
hope of obtaining, among other things, the rendition 
of certain runaways who had found refuge on 
British territory. The incident occurred while he 
was travelling with Dr. Hooker on one of those 
adventurous journeys to which we are indebted for 
the latter’s graphic sketches. 

Hooker was the first European to thoroughly 
explore and describe Sikhim. His steps have since 
been often trodden : Colonel Gawler has sketched 
for us the expedition of 1861, which occupied Tum- 
loong and exacted the treaty designed to open up 
communication with Thibet ; Mi’. Edgar has described 
a visit paid by him to the Rajah in 1873 ; and Sir 
Richard Temple has given us a pleasing diary of 

1 Captain Gill, for instance, 'writing of Bathsng, on the Chinese 
frontier, says : “ Slarery is a great institution. TherS are rich 
families who own 500 or 600 slaves. ... A family always 
counts its riches in slaves and cattle .” — 'River qf OoUm Sand, 
vol. ii. ch. V. 
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tJurough Britiuh Sikhim in 1875 ; l>at Tor 
cliarm of description and comprehensive observation, 
the Bif/MlOiffdn Journal a still hold the held. Hooker’s 
tnain object was, of course, botanical research, but 
his narrative ranges widely beyond tiie flora whi(>h 
it was his special purpose to examine. A lover of 
Nature able to appreciate the magnificent scenery, 
and an observer capable of sketching a (juaintly 
interesting people, ho has given us a book of travel 
wliich is not only fascinating in itself but a valuable 
contribution to the geography of the Himalayan 
region. 

Not the least curious feature in Sikhimese polity 
is tho variety of races hemmed into Cib-nivean 
Sikhim. The most numerous as well as most 
attractive element is the Lepcha, which prevails 
south of the snowy range, and is most friendly to 
British rule ; but there are also Limboos and Moonnis 
on the side of Nepaul ; Thibetans, pur sang, in the 
regions bordering on Thibet ; Bhooteas, who have 
immigrated from Bhootan; Mechis, who dwell in 
the forest bordering on the plain ; and Magras, who 
appear to be remnants of an aboriginal race displaced 
by the Lepchas, as the latter have been encroached 
on by the hardier races of Thibet and Bhootan. All 
except the Mechi, who is Indo-Chinese, are of 
markedly Mongolian origin, and all are impregnated, 
in a greater or less degree, with the religion and 
customs of Thibet, though all have languages and 
c ustoms of their own ; and it is, as Hooker remark, 
« litafti curious that six or seven different tribes 
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should dwell in peace and unity, in such a confined 
territory, under a Sovereign whose temporal power 
is unsupported by even the semblance of force. It 
is probably the veneer of Buddhism and of Thibetan 
civilization which constitutes the cement ; for even 
the Lcpchas, who arc the least affected by it, pay an 
implied reverence to the Lama creed. The Sikhimese 
belong to the “ Red Cap ” or unreformed sect, the 
Yellow-capped followers of Tseng Kaba, though in 
the ascendant in Thibet, having never made way on 
the southern slopes of the Himalayas. Buddhist 
temples are numerous, and a large number of the 
people seem to pass through a religious apprentice- 
ship, spending a certain period in the monastery, and 
returning anon to cultivate the soil. The principal 
of these establishments is Pemyongchi; and Hie 
appreciation of natural beauty which has charac- 
terized the religious of all ages seems to have 
pre-eminently influenced the selection of its site ; 
for the view of the Snowy Range from it is one 
of the finest in Sikhim, *‘the eye surveying at 
one glance the vegetation ctf the tropics and the 
poles. Deep in the vaUeys the river-beds are but 
8000 feet above the sea, and are choked with fig- 
trees, plantains, and palms. To these stucceed 
laurels and magnolias and, higher up still, oaks, 
birches, and chestnuts from 4000 to 10,000 feet.' 
Pines succeed for 2000 feet higher, and give place to 
a girting of rhododendrons and berbery,” while 
high above all towers the giant height of Kindutt- 
junga, *‘the snow d^|scending in <me contiuwns 
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sweep from 28,000 to a level of 15,000 feet, radiating 
from the eummit along spur and shoulder for ten or 
fifteen miles towards each part of the corapBss.’* 
Nor does the building seem unworthy of the situa- 
tion ; the marvel being, indeed, how a people so 
poor can have managed to erect such a comparatively 
handsome structure. The ornamentation and ehe- 
racteristics are of course essentially Thibetan, “ tiie 
square end of every beam being ornamented either 
with a lotus flower or Thibetan characters, while the 
walls are covered with allegorical paintings of lamas 
and saints expounding and in contemplation, with 
glories round their heads, mitred and holding the 
dorje and jeweL” 

While admitting the Thibetan religion, however, 
the Sihhimese appear to have excluded some objec- 
tionable features' of Thibetan polity; for polyandry, 
amongstho LepchaS at any rate, is declared to be 
unknown and polygamy rare^ Mention has been 
already made of the attractive qualities of this 
curious people, [an^ Hooker never tires of paying 
tribute to their kmdness and good-humour. “ A 
gloomy-tempered or ‘morose master they avoid, an 
unkind one they flee ; but if they serve a good 
hill’s-man like themselves, they will follow him with 
*ducrity through' every hardship, sleep on the cold 
bleak mountain exposed to the pitiless rain without 
a murmur, lHy down their heavy burden to carry 
their master over a stream, or give him a helping 
hand lAjrock or precipice— do anything, in short, 
hut ettoci^ter a foe ; ” for the Lepcha seems to be a 

o c 2 
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veritable coward, and it is, perhaps, his peaceful 
disposition which has preserved him from extinction 
ht the hands of his hardier and more warlike neigh- 
bours. Their standard of civilization may be low, 
ond their talents few ; but “ they are conspicuous for 
their honesty, their power as carriers and moun- 
taineers, and their skill as woodsmen ; for they 
build a waterproof house with a thatch of banana 
leaves in the lower, and of bamboo in the elevated, 
regions, and equip it with a table and bedsteads for 
three persons, in an hour, using no implement but 
their heavy knife.” Dr. Hooker seems indeed, on 
the whole, to have carried away a most pleasing 
impression of his temporary hosts. Trouble and 
hindrance he encountered, but they arose from the 
ill-will of the chief Minister or Dewan, and In no 
way from unkindliness in the people. There were 
times when he came near to starvation, but ii®ver 
through the indisposition of his neighbours; there 
were times when the locality was so poor that they 
had not food to give, and times when they dared 
not, or dared only surreptitiously, sell what they 
had ; but hospitality and kindness seem to have 
been the prevailing characteristics when the neigh- 
bourhood was fertile and circiimstances were pro- 
pitious. Presents^ of fimit, fowls and eggs, rice, 

I following, sent on one occasion by the Rajah, may sarve 
as a typical and comprehensive catalogue : — brick of Thibet 
tea ; ^ lbs« of yak butter^ done up in yak-haii cloth ; S loads of 
rice, and 1 load of murwa for beer ; rolls of Thibetan btead ; 
fowls, eggs, dried plums, apricots^ ji^ubes, currants, and sultana 
raisins (purchased at Lhassa, but imported from Thibet), 

— 1 ArMwtA wVtifgi iuilf liiior in Tbibftt 
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butter, and beer seem to have poured in, indeed, at 
timee with inconvenient profusion. 

The Journals are full of characteristic touches 
portraying the manners and custouis of the people, 
their dress, houses, and pursuits, jus vividly as their 
physical surroundings. Here, for instance, is an 
interview with the Rajah, which gives us au estimate 
of Sikhimese civilization at its best : — 

A roofed ehed of neat bamboo wattle, about tw<mty feet long. 
Two Bbooteas, with scarlet jackets, and wit In bows in their hamls, 
stood on each side of the door, and our chairs wars carried before 
na for our aocomtnodation. Within was a wicker throne six feet 
high, covered with purple silk, brocaded with dragons in white 
and gold, and overhung by a canopy of tattered bluti silk, with 
which material part of tbo wall was also covered. An oblong box 
containing papers, with golden dragons on it, was placed on the 
stage, or throne, and behind it was perched, cross-Ugged, an oddi 
hlack, inaignificant-looking old man with twinkling, iiptumtMi eyes. 
He was swathed in yellow silk, and wore on his head a [uiik silk 
hat with a flat, broad crown, from all sides of which hung floss 
silk. This was the Rajah, a genuine Thibetan, about seventy 
years old/’ 

And here is a village high up in the Himalayttfl 
(11,480 feet), close on the Thibetan frontier, which 
introduces us to the opposite extreme : — 

"The village of Tallum consists of a few wretched stone buU, 
placed in a broad part of the valley, which is swampy and crossiMl 
by several ancient moraines. • . • The cottages are from four to 
six feet high, without windows, and consist of a single apartment 
containing neither table, chair, stool, nor bed ; the inmates hud e 
together amid smoke, filth, and darkness, and sleep on a plank ; 
and their only ntensils are a bamboo chum, copper, bamboo, an 
®arth«|tfij((ie vessels for milk, butter, etc.” 

Dr. Hooker's first journey occupied the winter of 

1848-n nn-l W.+flT,.Vnl r-nU 
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lection, comprising, among oilmr trophies, the Hinui|i* 
Inyan rhododendrons, which were afterwards' planted 
at Kew. Not yet content, however, he started again 
in tho autunm of 1849, and was joined by Dr. Camp* 
bell, who wished to see the Rajah about various 
causes of difference* The description of this journey 
introduces us to fresh delights and fresh drawbacks 
of Himalayan travel. The travellers see false sunsets 
in the eastern sky ; they encounter glaciers and hot 
springs — in one of which a coolie, who had gone 
back to look for a thermometer he had dropped, 
elected to pass the night as a comfortable refuge! 
A vagrant Thibetan, who “ gained a livelihood by 
going up and down the country blessing, cursing, 
and doing other such necessary business,” dances for 
alms. They meet with scenery that defies descrip- 
tion, and cold that is almost intolerable. Eventually, 
however, they reach Tumloong, the capital of Cis- 
nivean Sikhim, and opportunities are afforded of 
sharing the hospitality and observing the life of the 
people, by which tho Journals largely profit. Allu- 
sion has been made to the ethnic and political kin- 
ship between Sikhim and Thibet, and the likeness 
extends to dress and manners. Here, for instance, is 
a cameo of a lady which may serve as a comparison 
to the picture of the Rajah on a former page. Dr. 
Hooker is at Tumloong, and approaches 

“ a eoncoane of tromen dnased in their pretty striped and etofted 
cloaks, who had brOnght tokens of good will: amongst them 
. . . , oonspienons from large necklaces of amber (in Itnnpethc aim 
of a fist), corals, and silver filagree work, with which her neck sod 
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wBi» loftdeiL She wore on her heed e ted Urn, 
witli need pe«ds end Inige torquoieee, end e gold illlel 
of filegne boaeea united by a web of alender ohniiu. Her lieir 
(plaited in long tails) was elaborately woven with beads, and her 
cloak hooked in front by a chain of broad silver links studded 
with tuiqnoieee. White silk soarvee, the enblems of peace and 
friendship, were thrown over our heeds by each party ; and rice, 
kids, goats, and murwa beer poured in aiiaoo, to the greet 
delight of our servants.” 

Amber, pearls, coral, and turquoises seem to be 
the favourite ornaments in Thibet. Gill and Bogle 
have given us similar sketches of the women of Ba- 
thang and Lbassa-De ; and a picture of the mother 
of the Teshu Lama, drawn for us by Turner, is 


simply an enlarged pbotograpli of the feikhiroese 
lady just described. Whether, in fact, the pages 
before us be GiU’s, Hue’s, Turner’s, or Hooker’s ; 
whether the locality be the Chinese frontier or the city 
of Lhassa, Bhootan, Teshu Lumbo, or the capital of 
Sikhim, we are met by the same peculiarities. An 
oratory at Tumloong is adorned with paintings by 
Lhassa artists. A colony of Thibetans, who have 
come to pasture their cattle near Kinchinjow, dis- 
play the “ butter ornaments ” made familiar to us by 
Hue. Lamas, turquoises, coral, amber, tsanba, 

* Badey-meal mined in tea. The Tldbotana habitoUy p^ 
buttet AWfj l edit (or sodbi.) in tbeir tea ; adding barlfiy*niea nia 
a lepaot. A coiteepondent of the CcMta 
amiiaingly wry face at the tea (mixed with butto wd 
him on the ooeanon of a recent visit to the Raja o • 

Hue speaks of tea and mdl (taanba) as the custonuwy 
Tbibetm^ |)6ople. “ If one will traverse the ew an ^ 
IthaiNL jiMib must re^gn oneself to eating tsanb^ 

honwamSed 1^ Captain Om in the mairiwm of Sae^uen, n , 

cheese, taanba^ were immediately forthcoming 
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khatu, and profuse hospitality meet us at every 
turn. The difficulty is, where customs are strange, 
to convey in a few words the import of the com- 
parisons they suggest. Nothing short of parallel 
quotations from the several writers named would 
adequately meet the case, and such elaborate repro- 
duction is evidently impossible within these limits. 

Dr. Hooker’s last picture, however, introduces 
us to a custom so peculiar and so widely prevalent 
that it deserves a more elaborate description. 
Nothing in the whole range of Thibetan etiquette 
is more curious than the khata, or “ scarf of 
felicity,” which flutters perpetually before our 
eyes. Wo have just seen white scarves thrown 
over the heads of Dr. Hooker and his party 
by his Sikltimuso hosts. Turner exchanges khatas 
at every turn during his journey through Bhootan, 
and makes memoranda to investigate their import — 
which fail in their purpose, but leave him still more 
impressed by the custom. On the occasion of 
Bogle’s farewell to the Teshu Lama, the latter 
throws a handkerchief about his neck ; ” and 
readers may remember the meeting with the Deb 
Patza and his wife, when Bogle “ is so taken up in 
getting a handkerchief ready for the former that he 
does not observe the lady till she is passed,” not- 
withstanding which, the Deb “ courteously declined 
to receive my handkerchief till he had given me 
his.’*' A few dozen khatas were among the puidiascs 
Captain Gill found it necessary to make before 
setting out from Tatsiexdu ; and he mentions, amwg 
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their uses, tliat “ pious pet>ple visiting n himnsorai 
generftUy tie one on the rtuls in front of the iuMgo 
of Buddha” — a ceremony akin to tiuit which 
Turner underwent on quitting Toshu Liunho, wlien 
he “ bound a white scarf round the capitals of each 
of the four columns that stoo«l witliin the apartment 
ho had occupied.” So universid, indeed, is llie ciw- 
tom, so all-pervading the part the khatu plays in 
Thibetan etiquette, that we turn to Hue for a 
full description of its uses. Tlie khata, or searf of 
felicity, is, he tells us, “ a j)ieee of silk whose ttneness 
approaches that of gauze. Its colour is white with 
an azure tint. Its length is about thn'o tim(*a its 
breadth ; and the two extremities end, usuidly, in 
fringe. There are khatas of all sizes and prices, for 
it is an object with which neither rich nor poor 
can dispense. No one over sets out without carrying 
a provision of them. When one go(*s to j»ay a visit 
of etiquette, when one wishes to Jisk a servico or 
express thanks for one rendered, one iH'gins by dis- 
playing a khata. One takes it in both hands, and 
offers it to the person one wishes to honour. If two 
friends who have not seen each other for some time 
chance to meet, their first care is to offer each otlier 
a khata. That is done with as much warmth, and 
aa quickly, as one shakes hands in Europe, It is 
customary also, in writing, to enclose a little khata 
in the letter. One would hardly believe the impor- 
tance Thibetans, the Si Fan, and all the jKJoples 
Wklljlljlive towards the west of the Blue Sea, attach to 
the ceremony of the khata. For them it is the 
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purest and most sincere expression of all noble sentif 
monts. The finest words, the most magnificent 
presmtts, are nothing without the khata. With it, 
on the contrary, the commonest objects acquire an 
immense value. To refuse a favour asked for, khata 
in hand, would be to express contempt for all pro* 
pricties.” The custom seems as prevalent on 
the slopes of the Himalayas as on the borders 
of Szechuen, on the shores of Koko-Nor as in the 
capital of the Dalai Lama : and Mr. Colbome Baber 
even tolls us that thcro is found, in the forest land 
bordering on China, a kind of moss growing pendent 
on the trees somewhat in the shape of a scaif, which 
the Thibetans call “ fairy khata.” 

There are few regions where a sharp line can be 
drawn, and affirmation made that there exist, on 
either side, distinct races of different types, instincts, 
and religion ; but nowhere, probably, could such a 
line be drawn with greater approach to accuracy. 
What Turner writes of Bhootan is true, approxi- 
mately, of Sikhim : “ So wide a difference is evidoit 
between them and their neighbours of Bengal, that, 
wore a stranger to both desired to give an opinion of 
them when placed together, he would not hesitate to 
pronounce them natives of regions the remotest from 
each other, and would never suppose that they 
belonged to a contiguous soil.” 

It is time, however, to turn from these glimpses of 
Himalayan life, and resume our sketch of the politi- 
cal situation. We had declared a 'protectorate over 
Sikhim, in 1817, with a view of setting bounds to (he 
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extmiam of Goorkhft power ; we had acquired Dar- 
jeeliiig ia 1885, both as a sanatorium aud as a place 
d’armea in case it became necessary to afl&rm the 
position taken up. The time was now approaching 
when the fact of British ascendency and the situation 
of Sikhim in a direct line between Calcutta aud 
Lhassa, were to suggest its adaptability ns a highway 
for trade between the two regions. 

We left Dr. Campbell intent on visiting the Rajah 
Avith a view to improve, if possible, our relations 
with Tumloong, but under the shadow of an outrage 
that was to provoke a diametx’ically opposite result. 
Affairs began badly, with a misunderstanding that 
might have been avoided by a clearer a}>prociation 
of Thibetan etiquette. Campbell seems to have i 
been huffed because he was not at once received in 
audience. As a matter of fact, however, it is the 
Thibetan — ^and, for that matter, Chinese — custom to 
leave the visitor a day of rest before worrying him 
with visits. Bogle and Turner had precisely the 
same experienoe in Bhootan and Thibet, and were 
impressed by the consideration that allows a guest 
this repose on his arrival irom a journey. Dr. 
Campbell, however, impatient of delay, set out with 
his companion on an excursion to the frontier. 
Their purpose had been to make a detour through 
Chnmbi, but they were stopped at Chola by the 
Thibetan guard, and had retired to Churaanako 
when, suddenly, without vraming, Campbell was 
knoftliA down and pinioned by the Sikhimosc 
escort. There seems no necessary connection be- 
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tween the two incidents. One was a misunderstand- 
ing ; the other, apparently, an act of political pres- 
sure. For there was. Dr. Hooker was assured, no 
complaint or ill-feeling against himself ; ho was free 
to travel where he chose : the animus was against 
Campbell, who would bo held in durance at Tum- 
loong till the Governor-General confirmed certain 
articles which he would be required to subscribe ! 
To seize the representative of a neighbouring State 
and confine him till he should become amenable 
seems, in fact, a recognized practice in the border 
region ; and it is illustrative of a difficulty others 
than Sikhimese occasionally experience in viewing 
matters from other than an habitual standpoint, that 
Hooker descanted in vain on the immorality of the 
proceeding. 

Still, though consonant possibly with Himalayan 
law, the arrest seems to have appeared, even to the 
Sikhimese, of questionable taste, and was attributed 
by the victims to the sole influence of the Dewan 
and his clique. The aged abbot of Pemyongchi came 
in person to remonstrate ; a certain Cheboo Lama, 
who played a conspicuous part, afterwards, in Hima- 
layan politics, was loyal in his friendship; and a 
vehement protest from Lord Dalhousie seems at last 
to have carried conviction that the arrest would 
not bo considered, at Calcutta, the every-day 
incident it appeared at Tumloong. It was deter- 
mined, accordingly, to restore the hostages without 
awaiting fulfilment of the conditions ; but so obtuse 
did die Dewan seem, to the last, to the enormity of 
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the WKfng, that ho actually sot out for Darjeeling 
with them in custody, taking inerchundisc- and jwnii's 
for sale at Titalyah as though nothing liad l«vj»iM*nod. 
His courage oozed away, however, as Darjeeling 
was neared ; and ho eventually let his j)riHoners go, 
halting himself on the north ol the frontier. 

It is significant of the progress binee made in our 
conception of mountain wai*fare, that the fleneral 
commanding at Darjeeling feared to venture' on a 
])unitive expedition. Troops were collected at Dar- 
jeeling ; but even Sir Charles Nniiicr wab afraid to 
launch them, lest a Thibetan army should ho sum- 
moned and they should be ovi-rwhelmed in the 
mountains. Other means of coercion, fortunately, 
wore at hand. The Hajah’s pension was stopped ; 
all Sikhim south of the Rungect was annexed, and 
the dismssal of the Dewan was socun-d liy this 
pressure. The punishment was, however, imperfect, 
and &iled in ultimate effect ; for the Rajah was so 
impoverished that we were obliged to rehtore his 
income ; the Dewan regained his former influence, 
and renewed troubles compelled the adoption, ten 
years later, of the measures from which Sir Charles 
Napier had shrunk. 

The propensity for kidnapping — that prolific 
source of border trouble — was at the root of the 
new diflSculty. British subjects were periodically 
carried off j our demands for restitution failed of 
effect ; and the Government of India decreed, in 
seizure of Rinchipoong — a district lying 
between Nepaul and the great Rungect — as a moans 
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of preasiire. Tho occupation was effected by 
Captain Murray and a body of native toppers, 
without opposition ; but they were attacked, three 
weeks later, by a mixed force of Thibetans and 
Bhooteas, and obliged to retreat in confusion. The 
task had been undertaken with inadequate means 
and, but for the warning and goodwill of the 
Lcpchas, might have resulted in worse disaster. 
This repulse brought matters to a climax, and it 
was decided to send on expedition to convince the 
Court, once for all, of the necessity for submission. 
The command was given to Colonel Crawler, who 
has left us a graphic description ^ of the difficulties of 
tho march — for it turned out to be a promenade 
only. There had been great preparations, but they 
were put to little use ; there were numerous breast- 
works, but they were vacated on our approach ; the 
Dewan had even tried to enlist Bhootancse help, but 
either his heart or his allies seem to have failed him at 
the pinch. Tumloong was reached practically with- 
out fighting ; and a treaty was imposed which had, 
for one important object, the facilitation of trade 
between India and Thibet. The Gk)venuneQt had 
been slow in concentrating its purpose, but &e 
decision was at lost taken, and found expression in 
the following clauses ; — 

“ (11) On ell goods passing into or out of Utibet, Bhootsn, or 
Nepaul, the Oovemmeut of Sikhim may levy s dSty [not to 


‘ “Sikhim ; With Hints on Jungle and Mountain Wadtoef* 
By Colonel Qawler. London ; 1873. 
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exempting such goods from any further liability. 

•*( 18 ) In the event of tlie British Government desiring to open 
out n toed through Sikhim, with the view of oncouiagiug trade, 
the Sikhim Government will raise no objection thereto, and will 
afford every protection and aid to the party engaged iii the work. 
If the road is constructed, the Government of Sikhim undertakes 
to keep it in repair.” 

Clauses 17 and 19 bind the Rajah to refrain from 
hostilities against neighbouring States, to submit 
disputes to British arbitration, aud not to cede any 
portion of his territory without oiu* assent; while 
clauses 18 and 20 provide that “the whole military 
force of Sikhim shall join aud afford every aid and 
facility to British troops when engaged in the hills,” 
and that “ no armed force belonging to any other 
country shall pass through Sikhim without the 
sanction of the British Government.” Suzerainty 
could not well be more emphatically asserted ; nor 
could any agreement be more hopelessly and help- 
lessly broken than those two clauses were broken 
during recent operations. With the ulterior stipula- 
tions — ^provisions against a recurrence of disorder, 
and affirming rights of trade and travel — ^we are not 
now concerned. It will suffice to add that, since 1861, 
the Sikhimese have been on their good behaviour. 

Here, for thirteen years, the matter again rested. 
The road stipulated for in Article 13 was promptly 
nmde, from Darjeeling to the Jeylep Pass, and trade 
grew in response to the facilities offei^ ; but it was 
caJTipd . <m solely by hill-men, the frontier being 
closed *30 tightly as ever against natives of the plain. 
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It was not tiU 1878 that a willingness was ahowit to 
re-knit the threads of Hastings’ policy, and r^cQvor 
the privilege of access to Ttiibet which Bogle and 
Tnmer had laboured to obtain. Early in that year, 
Dr. Campbell and Colonel Gawler — the two men who 
had had, probably, most to do with establishing 
British influence in Sikhim — presented to the Secre- 
ttiry of State a memorandum smnmarizing the 
position, and urging upon him the opportuneness of 
a new departure. The population was friendly: 
Sikhim offered the shortest and most direct route 
between Lhassa and British territory; the Chola 
Pass was open nearly all the year round; and 
Chumbi, a large market town, whence there is a good 
road to Lhassa, is only three hours’ journey from 
the frontier. By a branch extension of the East 
Indhm Railway to the foot of the Darjeeling hills, the 
transport of Indian and English goods intended for 
Thibet, as well as our Darjeeling tea trade, would he 
greatly facilitated. The head of the Sikhimese 
religion, moreover, was in Thibet. Many of the 
officials were Thibetans, and the Rajah himself 
received a salary from Thibet, and spent half his 
time at Chumbi within the Thibetan frontier. With 
the advantages here enumerated, there could, it was 
suggc.sted, he no great difficulty in establishing a 
consular agency at Chumbi to begin with, and in 
eventually sending on envoy to Lhassa. 

Whatever share it may have had in prodnciqg the 
result, the date of this docxnnent coincides remittk- 
ably with a movement in the direction indicaiad. 
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Thfl oM had lately died* la the aunuaer of 

1878 the new Rajah visited Sir George Campbell at 
Darjeeling ; in the autumn of that year his pension 
was increased, and Mr. Edgar paid him a return 
visit, at which the question of opening up intercourse 
with Thibet was seriously discussed.' Refused per* 
mission to enter Ghiunbi, Mr. Edgar was, never- 
theless, visited at Chola not only by the Rajah 
and his chief Minister, but by the very ex*Dewan 
Nomgay — ^the hero of Dr. Campbell’s arrest in 
1849, and of his repulse in 1860 — ^who now 
professed himself anxious to further our projects. 
There would, it was affirmed, with an unanimity in 
singular contrast to the event, be no difficulty with 
Thibet : it was China which had sealed the passee, 
and it depended upon China to reopen them : the 
Emperor held the key of the situation. Twelve 
more years were to pass before a resolution was 
taken to approach the Chinese Government in the 
sense suggested. But two important steps bad been 
gained in the interval: the railway suggested by 
Messrs. Campbell and Gawler had been completed to 
the foot of the Himalayas, and a clause inserted by 
Sir Thomas Wade in the Convention of Chefoo, 
'’ccognudng the purpose of Englirfimen to travel 
between India and China, through Thibet. 

The story merges, henceforth, in the larger field 
of Indo-Chinese policy. We have seen the little 
State diicloeed (in 1780) by Van De Putte-the 

‘ "flsilll on a Visit to SikMin and ths Thibeton Fnmtiw.'' 

J. WsM C.8.L CUcatts. 1874. 
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first European who ever completed the journey from 
India, through Lhassa, to China ; and we have seen 
tho Rajah defended (in 1775), as a feudatory of the 
Dalai Lama, against the aggression of Kepaul. We 
have seen how the hindrance of the old trade route 
through Nepaul, after the Goorkha conquest of that 
country in 1 783, led Hastings to seek an alternative 
way through Bhootan. We have seen Sikhim 
indicated by Bogle as a sort of bye-lane between 
India and Thibet, of no great account owing to 
malaria and other causes ; and we have seen its 
passes closed, in common with the whole Thibetan 
frontier, by the Chinese, in 1792. We have followed 
the development of British influence, from its incep- 
tion, in 1814, to the acquisition of Darjeeling in 
1885, the annexation of the Murung in 1849, and the 
emphatic assertion of Indian suzerainty in 1861. 
And wo have traced the project of opening up 
Sikhim as a highway between India and Thibet, from 
the first conception of the idea, down to the Macaulay 
Mission and the incidents to which it has given rise. 
If the hostile attitude of the Lamas involve a con- 
tradiction of the hopes we had been led to entertain, 
Sikhimese history may, perhaps, help ut to a solution 
of the puzzle. We have seen Dr. Campbdl arrested 
by the official clique, in oppositkm to the populat 
wish ; and we have seen tiie Lepehas warning him 
beforehand, and screening him after the attach at 
Rinchipoong, in defiance of the policy of fibefr 
officials. The surmise might not be very wild ifiat 
we have, hero, an index to the situation in Thibet" 
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a hostile clique of Lama officials disposing of t)ie 
State forces in opposition to the wish of a singularly 
submissive people, Notliing surprised Dr, Hooker 
more than the submission of the Sikhimeso to the 
extortion and oppression of which the Dewan 
Namgay was guilty. His unpopularity was evident ; 
he disposed of no repressive force ; and nothing could, 
it seemed to the visitor, have been easier than to 
overthrow him. Yet the people submitted, and went 
on submitting, as they appear to submit to tho 
oppression of his bretliren, in Thibet. 

These glimpses of the past enable us to appreciate 
also, more clearly, the rival claims of Tliilx'ton and 
Indian suzerainty over which tho negotiations at 
Onatong made temporary shipwreck. If it is 
obvious, from the foregoing pages, that the Lamas 
wex*e justified in regarding Sikhira as an ancient 
dependency of Lhtissa, it is equally clear that the 
Cis-nivean region has passed under the influence of 
Calcutta# Bound by the treaty of Tumloong to Join, 
with his whole force, any British troops engaged in 
the Himalayas, the Rfijah was subsidized by Tliibet 
to guard the very passes we have been concerned to 
open. If there is one province in respect to which 
he is a pensioned feudatory of India, there is auotlier 
in respect to which he is a subsidized dependent of 
Lhossa. Owing his very possession of Cis-nivean 
Sikhim tp British protection, he was bound by nw'c, 
tradition^ and every natural affinity to the I owca* 
^'hich ai^yed against his real protectors. 

Wo encountered, therefore, a Sikhiraese ((uestion 
D d 2 
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in addition to a Thibetan question— a complicated 
question of Himalayan politics, in addition to one 
complicated commercial rivalry— a storm in a tea- 
pot, perhaps— but a storm which it was rather more 
difficult to appease because it was concentrated in so 
small a focus. 
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So far, then, as the actual accomplishment of our 
purpose was concerned, the close of 1889 found 
matters very little advanced. We had driven the 
Thibetans out of British Sikhim, and cleared the 
passes into Chumbi ; but the Lamas seemed as far 
as ever from coming to terms. The Chinese Govern- 
ment had become urgent in its instructions that a 
settlement should be arranged ; but its envoy had 
only succeeded, so far, in superadding a question of 
suzerainty to the question of intercourse. Better 
sense and better counsels were, however, about to 
prevail. Mr. James Hart, of the Imperial Maritime 
Customs Service, was sent to assist in finding a 
solution, and — whether spontaneously or under in- 
structions from Peking — Chang Keng was led to 
perceive that one half of Sikhim was really on the 
Indian slope. Negotiations were accordingly resumed, 
with a better prospect of success. The points at 
issue were, in fact, practically settled wth this ad- 
itiinaidhilliid the acceptance, in principle, of commercial 
intercourse. It remained, only, to consecrate them 
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w a Convention ; and the following tenns were 
eventually reached : — 

1. — The bonndaiy of $ikhim oud Thibet shall be the ereat of 
the mauntain range aepasating the waters flowing into the Bikhim 
Teesta and its afiloenta^ from the waters flowing into the Thibetan 
Machu and northwards into other rivers of Thibet. The I^ne 
commences at Mount Gipmochh on the Bhootan frontier, and 
follows the above-mentioned water-parting to the point where it 
meets Kepal territory. 

1[. — It is admitted that the British Government, whose 
protectorate over the Sikhim State is hereby recognised, has 
direct and exclusive control over the internal administration and 
foreign relations of that State ; and, except through and with 
the permission of the British Government, neither the ruler of tho 
State nor any of its officers shall have official relations of any 
kind, formal or informal, with any other country. 

in.— Tho Government of Great Britain and Ireland and the 
Government of China engage reciprocally to respect the boundary 
as defined in Article I., and to prevent acts of aggression from 
their respective sides of the frontier. 

IV. — The question of providing increased facilities for trade 
across the Sikbim-Thibet frontier will hereafter be discussed, with 
a view to a mutually satisfactory arrangement, by the high 
contracting Powers. 

V. — The question of pasturage on the Sikhim side of the 
frontier is reserved for further examination and lutnre adjustment 

VI. — The high contracting Powers reserve for discussion and 
arrangement the method in which official communications between 
the British authorities in India and the authorities in ThibU shall 
be conducted. 

VIL — Two joint commissioners shall, within six months from 
the ratifioation of this Convention, be appointed, one by tbe 
British Government in India, the other by the Chinese Besident 
in Thibet. The Bai<l comffiisaioneis shall meet and disousji the 
questions which, by the last three preceding articles, have been 
reserved. 

VIII. — ^The present Convention shall be latifled, and 
ratifications shall be exchanged in London, as soon as possible after 
the date of the signature thereof. 
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H&vittg wached this conclusion, Chang Keng found 
no diffic^ty in continuing his journey to Calcutta ; 
and it is satisfactory to Icnm that he appeared 
pleased and impressed \vith his visit. He had a 
fitting reception, and the signature of the Conven- 
tion was accomplislied with fitting ceremony. Tbo 
incident was a memorable one, in many respects. 
It marked, probably, the most distinct recog- 
nition China had yet vourhsafccl, of the change which 
had come over her relations with the outer ^n)rkl ; and 
it marked the first act of direct intercoiuMe between 
two great AvSiatic Empires whose mutual interests 
must draw them into more and more intimate rela- 
tions. 

The Convention was ratified in August, 1890: 
but the terms of commercial intercourse have not 
even yet been settled. Mr. Haii; has been pursuing 
the negotiations which he successfully inaugu- 
rated, but has found himself confronted by a prob- 
lem of extreme difficulty. We have seen how grcfit 
and how complicated are the interests concerned in 
the tea trade ' between China and Thibet ; and 
how gravely they must be affected by the sudden 
admission of a new competitor, whose produce 
could be placed on the market at a much less 

* Not only is theire the question of tiWei but it has been stated 
lately, in the Shanghai press, that China distributes a gmt 
<)tta2itity 0^ briek tea, in Isigess, to the Lsma hierarchy which 
find* selling it to the people ; and that the Dalai Uma 

has inedelbis the ground of a memorial to the Emperor rt the 
Proposed opening of Thibet to Indian tea. 
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comparative coat. It ia not Burpnaing, tiierttforat, 
that prdoDged disctiMon should have ensued ; hut 
it ia understood that terms of compromise have 
been arranged, and that the announcement of a 
definite agreement may be shortly expected. The 
negotiations have been conducted with exemplary 
patience ; but patience was called for, in dealing 
with a jealous and excited clique and a nervous 
people. There were mistakes, at first, on both sides. 
The constitution of the Macaulay Mission was a 
mistake : the klai given to it was a mistake. Ibe 
furious alarm of the Thibetans, and their advance 
into Sikhim were mistakes— mistakes both stupid 
and deplorable, but less incomprehensible than might 
have been the case if history were not at hand to 
suggest an explanation. Their prejudices and ap* 
prehensions will doubtless be considered, at the early 
stages of tile intercourse which is now confidently 
anticipated. A British Consul at Chumhl, and the 
right to trade in Chumbi might satisfy, for the moment, 
the exigencies of the situation. The important object 
U to get the door ajar. Ulterior advance might he 
indicated for subsequent arrangement; but an 
important step would have been gained if M 
agreement were reached that Ladians and Thibetai^t 
should meet, and trade, on Thibetan soil 
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With Ilhutratioiu. Sixth Thouaand. Crown Ifo, jc. 6d. 

BUFFMN {A. Fh- 

MUSICAL CELEBRITIES; Portrais and Biographiei. 

Second Series. Crown 4 to, ais 

BUBCMETT (^.W 

DEFINITIONS OF GEOMETRY. New Editioa 8,180. 

doth* td. 

LINEAR PERSPECTIVE, for the Uk of School, of Aft 

N«r Editua. Wlthllhuimmu t>o« Iro, doeb, 

PRACTICAL GEOMETRY : The Coune of Cowtroctioo 

«rmuwOwMlrlairicwa. Witli i ]7 Oiwnw. liiJilMath Uilio.. Vmt 

Shaft- rfftih- «. 

BaSOBSS USOWAJtD)- 

ENGLISH imD AMERICAN YACHTS. lUuatrated 

is4lh 10 Bonutiftil Photogravure EngnHnga. Ohioog inlio, 4M* 

BC/BW/y iLADV JSABBly- 

the' LIFE OF SIR RICHARD FRANCIS BUR1X>N. 

With PoitraiUp numer'ftts Coloured and other IUustratioo*» and Maps, a vela 
Demy 8 v^ 491 . 

BVTLMB {A. J.y- 

COURT LIFE IN EGYPT. Second Editioii. IBuattateA 

large crown Svo, las 

CABLYLB ITHOUASi, WOBK^ BY-Safagti^ v. . . 

THE CARLYLE BIRTHDAY BOOK Second Edition. 

SwU fcsp. Svo, ys. 

IN GREENLAND: An Artioli 


TWO 


let and Islanda in Pjordi and Monnttini. With MMiaront 


Antiww Demy Svo. I'ta* 
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BOOKS PVBUSHED BY 


CHAPMAN & HALUS SHILLING SERIES. 

HOW TO BUY A HORSE. With HinU on Shoeing and Stable Management. By 
PRLA(;ir«. Crown 8vo. 

IN THE SHAUP: of SCHIEHALUON. ByCiiARLics Blatmbrwiiic, Author of 
*' Peter Stoiinor." With 4 lllustmtions. Crown 8vo. 

CYNTHIA. By Chaklf^ Bt A I lit Ki^iCK. With 4 Iilii<.tration<^. Crown 8vo. 

IN AND our OK THE PIGSKIN. By G. F. Undkkiiii.l. With lliusiratlons. 
Crown 8vo. 

THE CHUMPCEBUNNYS AND SOME OTHER ODDITIES. Sketched from Life. 

By W. Bkattv-Kik(.sto\. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 

A SUBURB OK Y£UO. By the late Thkouaid A. Pukcell. Illustrated- 
ARCADIAN LIKE. By S. S. Bin eman, K.G.S. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
JOHN DARKE’S SOJOURN IN THE COTTESWOLDS AND ELSEWHERE. 
By S. S. Biilkman. Illustrated. 

SINGER’S STORY, A. Related by the Author of “ Flitters, Tatters, and the Coansellor." 
A POPPY’S TEARS. By Mannini.to.m Caffvn. 

NOTCHES ON THE ROUGH EDGE OF LIFE. By Lvnh Cyril D’Ovlk. 

WE TWO AT MONTE CARLO. By AtiiEur D. Vammm. 

WHO IS THE MAN? A I air of the Scottish Border. Byj. S. Tait. 

THE CHILD OK STAFFKRTtiN. By Canon Knox Litilk. 

THE BROKEN VOW. By ( anon Knox Littlk. 

THE STORY OK AN AFRICAN FARM. By Oi.ivk Soikkinfr. 

PADDY A'l HOME. By Bahon F. Dr Manuai -C fRANC by. 

CHARACTER IN THE FACE, Physiognomical Sketches. 

Our Looks and what tlic> me.in. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH, LIFE AND LETTERS OF, 

Princess Palatine and Mother of Philippe d’Orldons, Regent of France, 1652-1739. 
With Portraits. ^Deniy 8vo, los. 6d, 
ri4AfthJAV 

THE ANCIENT CITIES OF THE NEW WORLD. 

Being TraveU and Explorations in Mexico and Central Americat 1857— i88e« 
With upwards of aou Illustrations. Snper Royal 8vOf 51s. 6d. 

CHVRCH {PROFESSOR A. V/.), M.A. Oxon.-- 

FOOD GRAINS QF INDIA. With numerous Woodcuts. 

Stnall 4to, 6s. 

ENGLISH PORCELAIN. A Handbook to the China 

made in England during the Eighteenth Century, as illnttnntod by Specimenf 
chiefly in the National Collection. With numerous Woodcuts. iMEtt ctown 

ENGLISH EARTHENWARE. A Handbook to the 

Wares made in England during the 17th and i8th Centuries, as Ulnstrated by 
Specimens in the MatwiMd ColleaUms. With numerous Woodcuts. Laige crown 

PLAlS WORDS ABOUT WATER. lUustrated. Crown 

8vo, sewed, 6d. 

FOOD ; Some Account of its Sources, Constituents^ and 

Vies. A New a^ Revised Edition. Large crown 8vo, cloth* as. 

PRECIOUS STONES : considered in their Scientific and 

Artistic Rehuions. With a Coloured Plate and Woodcuts. Beonad Edition. 
Large crown 8vo, at. 6d. 

COBDEN, RICHARD, LIFE OF. By the Right Roh. Jobm 

Monunr, |d*P« With Portrait. New Edition. Crown Bvo, ys. flda 

Popular Edition, with Portrait, 4to, sewed, rat dofii, aa 

cOtUBR {TUB HON. UAKGARBTi, Uaiam GalMi di 

RACHEL AND MAURICE, and OTHER tALES. 

Crowu Bvo. IS. 6d. 



CHAPMAN A* HALU UMITBD. 
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COLUNS {WIUCIE\ and DICK Em <( H \RlESl^- 

THE LAZY TOUR OF TWO IDLE APPRF^^TICES ; 

NO THOROUGHFARK; THE PERILS OF CKR'UIN ENCUSH 
PRISONERS. With S lUttMrations. CiownBvo, 

COOKERY-- 

DINNERS IN MINIATURE. By Mrs. Earl. Crown 

8vo, as. 6d. 

HILDA’S "WHERE IS IT?” OF RFCIPES. Contain- 

ing muiy old CAPE. INDIAN, .nd MAI.AV 1 >I><HES .od PRESPRVKS: 
also Directions lor Polistnni; Fuiniture, ClesmnK Silk, etc. ; mkI a Collacuon of 
Home Remedies in Case of Sickness, li'. liiiPAuoMiA J. DkkiTT. Fourth 
Thousand. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6fl, 

THE PYTCHLEY BOOK OF REFINED COOKERY 

AND BILLS OF FARE. By Major L . Fift’ fiditkm. !«« ciwro 

geo, Bs. U" w P<n*i, 

BREAKFASTS, LUNCHEONS, AND BALL SUPPERS. 

By Matos L . Crown 8vo, 4s. * - 

OFFICIAL HANDBOOK OF THE NATIONAL 

TRAINING SCHOOL FOR COOKFRV. Containing Ussons m 
forming the Counic of lo'.truction in the School. Compiled by R. O. L, 
Twenty-first Thousand. Unje crown 8vo. 65. 

BREAKFAST AND SAVOURY DISHES. By “ R. 0. C. 

Ninth Thousand. Crown 8vo, is. 

THE ROYAL CONFECTIONER : English and Foreign. 

ByC. £. Francatkui. With Illuunilioiii. Si.lh TlijuMiid. CnwnS.o,,.. 
COOPER-KING (LT.-COL.)-- 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. Large crown 8vo. With 

PortraU .nd M.ps. “* 

COUPHRVS (LOUm— . . u 1 T -P 

ELINE VERE. Translated from the Dutch by J. T. 

Grbik. Crown 8vo, ss. ^ .r j 

COURTNEY iW. L), Mj 4., LL,D,t of Nm Colltgt, Oxford^ 

STUDIES AT LEISURE. Crown 8 vo, 68. 

STUDIES NEW AND OLD. Crown 8 po, 6a 
CONSTRUCTIVE ETHICS : A Review of Modem Fhilo- 

lophy .nd it« Three Stage, of liitcrpr«<*>«™> Cntiawi, nnJ Recootfracuon. 
Domy Sao, IM. 

ENGUSH OF^HAKESPEARE. Illustrated in a Philo- 

uS«I Conunenuryon “JuUa.^" Wghth E*uo^ For 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 

tMtOVKGZ. Blerentk Xditioii. fett Sw, clotk, li. Sd. 

“"rWtST&UNMR in PORTUGAL. Will. 

motm iMi cM. ai. ^ 

tf^^V'oF’THE TURF; or. The MseWnerr of 

^ AM.iitttheSpo«tifKing.»»itU«t> 4 »^ CiwniS»alfc 



eoojirs pvBusjiMjj ev 


DAIRY FARMING— 

DAIRY FARMING. To which is added a Description of 

the Chief ContincDUl Systemt. With anmeroiu lUustnitioss. By Jamks Long. 
Crown Bvo, os. 

DAIRY FARMING, MANAGEMENT OF COWS, etc. 

By Arthur Roland. Edited by Wiluam Ablrtt. Crown Bvo, se. 

DALY {I A). LL,D.^ 

IRELAND IN THE DAYS OF DEAN SWIFT. Crown 

Bvo, 51. 

DAS {DEVENDHA N.)^ 

SKETCHES OF HINDOO LIFE. Crown 8 vo, 5 s. 

DAUBOUEG iE.)^ 

INTERIOR ARCHITECTURE. Doors, Vestibules, Stair- 

CMM, Anterooms, Drawing, Dining, and Bed Rooms, Libraries, Bank and News- 
paper Offices, Shop Fronts and Interiors. Half-imperial, cloth, jCa las. 6d. 

DAVIDSON {ELLIS /T.)- 

PRETTY ARTS FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF 

LEISURE HOURS. A Book for Udiok WUh Illu>tntiou. Dtny Svo, 6 ., 
DAY iW/LL/AM)— 

THE RACEHORSE IN TRAINING, with Hints on 

Racing and Racing Reform. Seventh Edition. Demy Svo, gs. 

DE BOVET {AfADAA/E)-- 

THREE MONTHS’ TOUR IN IRELAND. Translated 

and Condensed by Mrs. Akthcx Wai trr. With Illustrations. Crown 8 vo., 6». 
DE CHAMPRAVX [ALFRED)- 

TAPESTRY. With numerous Woodcuts. Cloth, as. 64 

DE FAU.OUX [THE COUNT)- 

MEMOIRS OF A ROYALIST. Edited by C. B. Pitman. 

■ vols* With Portraita Demy Bvo, sas. 

DB KONINCK{L L.) and DIETZ (£.)- 

PRACTICAL MANUAL OF CHEMICAL ASSAYING, 

ae afmlied to the Manofactare of Iron. Edited, with notei, byRosxBT Malut. 
i^Mt Bvo. cloth. 6s. 

DB IMSSBFS {FERDINAND}- 

RECOLLECTIONS OF FORTY YEARS. a vola. 

Bony Bvo, 94s. 

DEULLE [EDWARD)- 

SOME FRENCH WRITERS. Crown Svo, 5 ®, 

CuMtent<.: Bourget, Pierre Loti, Baudelaire, Guy de Maupassant, Vertauie, 
Maurice Hairw, 

DE LISLE (MEMOIR OF LIEUTENANT RUDODPH), 

R.N., of the Naval Brigade. By the Rev. H. N. Oxenham, M.A. Third 
Edition. Crown Bvo. 7s. 6d« 

DR UANDAT-GRANCRY (BARON S.)— 

PADDY AT HOME; or, Irbland ano tbs Iush at 

Tltd PniBlNT Tm, AS SEBN BY A Feknomiian. Fifth RdUioH. Cvm lYO, tt. ^ 
to doth, IS. 6d. 

Dt STAMI MADAMS)- „ ... 

MADAME DE STA£L : Her Friends, and Her I nflueac e 

hi PoUliei and LUyratture. By Laov BucNNSHKAiuerT* Tftmihrtod ftm ftw 
Gannao. With a Portrait. 3 vols. Demy Bvo, 36a. 

DM WINDT (/r.H 

SIBERIA AS IT IS. With nomerooi lUottrabotn. 

Ivo, ila. 




CHAPMAN ** HAIL, LIMITED. 


d£ windt {H.\~c<MiHua- 

FROM PEKIN TO CALAIS BY LAND. Whh name- 

^ *■ ^ *"»•>»• New «H 4 l Dhkiw 

A RIDE to INDIA ACROSS PERSIA AND BF.LU- 

CHISTAN. With numtTuus IlluKtrations. lJ«my f«vo, id'k. 

DICKBNS (CHARLES), WORKS BV-Stt pagv n—n. 

THE CHARLES DICKENS BIRTHDAY BOOK 

With Five Illustratiotifi. In a handiiome fcap 4tu volume, im, 

THE HUMOUR AND PATHOS OF CHARLES 

DICKENS. By Charlps Kknt. With rorirait. Ciown 8vo, 6t. 

THE DICKENS DlCTIONARV\ A Key to the Charac- 

toTB and Principal Inctdentt in the Tiile^ of Charlei* '>iolctn«, New Edllion, 
uniform with the “ Crown *’ Edition nl‘ UiLleneV Wotl^ i rown Svw* }». 

DIC/CENS {MAEY A.\^ 

CROSS CURRENTS : a Novel. A New Edition in 

1 vol. Crown Bvo, 3s. (xi. 

DILJCB {LADY)— 

ART IN THE MODERN STATE. With Facsimile. 

Demy 8vo, os. 

DIN ARTE {SYLYJO) - 

INNOCENCIA ; A Story of the Prairie Regions of Braail. 

Translated from the Poitusucisc and Illustiated by Iamrs W. Wai lv, F.ILO.S 
Crown 8vo, 6*.. 

DIXON (CHARLES)- 

JOTTIN(}S ABOUT BIRDS. Crown 8vo. [/a/Ai/Wo 
THE NESTS AND KCths OK HKITISII BIRDS.* 

When anti Where to I'lml J hem. l*tMi„. .» ll.itull)v)<)iv to lln (' >K»i;y of the lliitiiili 
Islands. Crown Svo, nn. 

THE GAME BIRDS AND WILD FOWL OF THE 

BRITISH ISLANDS. Illuuntcd by A. T. £lwu. Demy 8vu, lU 

THE MIGRATION OF BIRDS ; An Attempt to Reduce 

the Avian Season-flight to l4iw. Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE BIRDS OF OUR RAMBLES: A Compuion 

for the Country. With lUustrauons by A. T. EtWBS. Lar«« Crown HvOi 7*. 6d. 

IDLE HOURS WITH NATURE. With Frontispiece 


annals*’ ^F BIRD LIFE: A Year-Book oC British 

Owitblology. With lUiwtratioos. Crown Bvo, ys. 61L 
DOUGLAS i/OHN)- 

s ket ch of the FIRST PRINCIPLES OF PHYSIO- 
GRAPHY. Whb Map. and nuoianma lUauratiuDi. Crown >va, da. 
DRAYSON (MAJ0R-0EK’:RAI. A. W.)~ 

THIRTY thousand YEARS OF THE EARTHS 

FAST HISTORY. Lais« Crown Ivo, ss. 

EXPERIENCES OF A WOOLWICH PROFESSOR 

dnrinc Fifteen Years at the Royal MUitary Academy. Demy Ko, la. 

PRACTICAL MILITARY SURVEYING AND 

SKRTCHIMO.^ rUUi Edilkm. PeM Ira, dad), #. M. 

IT)- OF RECIPES. Coraiw 

8 v 0 | ^ 6 tl 
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BOOKS BUBUSUED BY 


DVCOVDHA Y [GUSTAVES- 

THE HISTORY OF ANCIENT CIVILISATION. A 

Handbook baftnd upon M. Gustavt Ducoudray'» “Hi«tolr« Sominnire de la 
CivillMation/* Editod by Rbv. J. VstocKOVLt. m.A. With Latg* 

TlirH?CTORY OF MODERN CIVILISATION. With 

lUmtntioiu. Lnrga crown 8vO| $•. 

DVCB iPV/ll/AAfl EA.-^ 

D^WlNfrBOOK OF THE GOVERNMENT SCHOOL 

OF DESIGN^ Fifty selected Platel. Folio, sewed, s*. : mounted, xSe. 

ELEMENTARY OUTUNES OF ORNAMENT. Plates I. 

to XXn., containing 97 Examples, adapted for Practice of Staadarde I. to IV. 
Smalt folio, fe%ved| esi m. 

SELECTION FROM DYCE’S DRAWING BOOK. 

x« Platas, sewed, is. dd.; mounted «m cardboard, 6a. 6d. 

TEXT TO ABOVE. Crown 8vo, sewed, 6d. 

BA«L (MSS.)- 

DINNERS IN MINIATURE. Crown Svo, as. 6d. 

BDWASDS (MRS. SUTHERt.AND\- 

THE SECRET OF THE PRINCESS. A Tale of 

Country. Cump, Court. Convict, and Cloister life in Russia. Crown 8vo. is. 6d. 

RU.lOf m'ANuU)- 

OLU COURT r,IFE IN SPAIN. Demy 8vo. 

BLUS (A, B., Majorist West India Rtgiment ) — 

HISTORY OF THE GOLD COAST OF WEST 

AFRICA. Demy 8vo, {JnihiPfftt. 

THE EWE-SPEAKING PEOPLE OF THE SI^VE 

COAST OF WEST AFRICA. With Map. Demy avo, los. 6d. 

THE TSHLSPEAKING PEOPLES OF THE GOLD 

COAST OF WE.ST AFRICA: their Religion, Maimers, Customs, Laws, 
Language, &c. With Map. Demy 8vo, xos. 6d. 

SOUTH AFRICAN SKETCHES. Crown 8 vo, 6s. 

THE HISTORY OF THE WEST INDIA REGI- 

MENT, With Maps and Coloured Frontispiece and Title-page. Demy Svo, i8a 

THE LAND OF FETISH. Deray 8vo, las. 

UmSL (CARL\- 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. With numerous Woodcuta. 

Large crown Svo, cloth, as. 6d. 

ENGLlSnM.\N IN PARIS: NOTES AND RECOLLEC- 

UONs DUKINC. PHK REICN OF LOUIS I’HILIPPE AND THE 
V.MPlKb. Nvu l.tlitioii III om volume. CiowD Svo, 6d. 

BSCOTT (T. H. S.)- 

POLITICS AND LETTERS. Demy Svo, 9s. 
ENGLAND : ITS I’EOPLE, POLITY, and PURSUITS. 

New and Revised Edition. Demy 6vo, 3s. 6d. 

EUROPEAN POLITICS, THE PRESENT POSITION OF. 

By the Author of "Greater Briudn." Demy Svo, las. 

FANE [VWIMTS— 

AUTUMN SONGS, Crown 8vo, 69. 

THE STORY OF HELEN DAVENANT. Crown Syo, 

QlfEEN OF THE FAIRIES (A Village Story), and odicr 

iPoams. CroWfi Svo, ds. 

ANTHONY BABINGTON : a Drama. Crown Svo, 6a. 




CHAPMAN *• HAIX, UMtTSP. 


FIELD (HENRY M )- 

With numerous Illustrations Demy 8vo, 

FJTZodRALD (PERCY), F.S.A 

HI^RY reviNG : A Record of Twenty Years at the 

laMim With ^tnii. Demy Sve, im. 

CHRONICLES OF BOW STREET POLICE OFFICE. 

Ntw and Cheaper Edition. t/« pmggg 

THE HISTORY OF PICKWICK. An Account ofUs 

Charactani, Localitiefi, and HluftrationR. With a BGbUogmpfay. Heiny 

pV0|i Ss« 

JPLBMiNG {OEORGM), F.R,C.S,-^ 

ANIMAL PLAGUES; THEIR HISTORY, NATURE, 

AND PREVENTION. Ivo, doth, is*. 

PRACTICAL HORSE^SH6eING, With 37 lUiutrAtiotu. 

Plfilh Edition, enlarged. Evo, sewed, n. 

RABIES AND HYDROPHOBIA: THEIR HISTORY, 

NATURE, CAUSES, SYMPTOMS, AND PREVENTION, With I lUtntra- 
tiqna. 8 yo, cloth, 151, 

FORSTER (JOHNY^ 

THE I.IFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. Original 

Edition. VoL, I., 8vo, cloth, t 7 s. Vol. II., Bvo, clulh, 14s. Vol. III., Ivo, cloth, 
ids. 

Uniform with the Illustrated Library Edition of Dtckeni^s 

Works. 3 vols. Demy Bvo, 

Uniform with the Library and Popular Library Editions. 

Poet 8vo, 10s. 6d. each. 

Uniform with the D.** Edition. With Numerous 

llluetrationfi. 3 vols, 71. 

Uniform with the Crown Edition. Crown 8vo, 58. 

Uniform with the Household Edition. With Illustrations 

by F. Barnard. Crown 4*0, cloth, v. 

Uniform with the Pictorial Edition. With 40 Illustrations by 

F. Barnard end others. Roynl dvo, js 6d. ... ^ 

FORSTER, THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. W, B. 

By T. Wrmvss Rbio. With Portraits. Fourth Edition, s vols. Demy Seo, yea. 
FIFTH EDITION, in one volume, with new Portrait, Domylvo, loa. tid. 

FORSYTE {CAPTAm- , ^ ^ 

THE HIGHLANDS OF CENTRAL INDIA : Notes on 

tholr Poreeto and Wild Tribes, Nainral History end Sports. With Uep wA 
Coloured Illustrations A Se* Ed.tm'i. Drniy Bvo, las. 

FORTNIGHTLY RE VIP W {seepage A^o)- ^ 

FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW.— First Senes, May, 1865, to 

Dm.jS66 . 6 voU. 

New Series, 1867 to 1872. In Half-yearly Volumes. Cloth, 
Frra*January, 1873, to the present time, in Halfyeari, 
CI^TENTS ’OF**FbRTNIGHTLY REVIEW. From 

ih. oomnMcmiMBt to mid of tlyS, Sowod, ta 

FOETNUU (C. b. E,), P.S.A.— 

MAIOUCA With numerous Woodcuts. Laigs aow 

With numerous Woodcuts. large aowB 

ipo, dothi lA 6d. 
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BOOKS PUBUSHED BY 


FOUQUH {DR /LA MOTTR)^ 

UNDINE : a Romance translated from the German. With 

an Introducticm b>' Julia CABTwmoHT. Illustrated by Hbvwood Sumnbb. 
Crown 4to, 5s. 

KB jt jjr A 'rut f i ir v— 

THE RO^AL' CONFECTIONER: English and Foreign. 

A Practical Treatise. With llluttrattont. Sixth Thousand. Crown Svo, ss. 
FRANKS {A, 

JAPANESE POTTERY. Being a Native Report, with an 

Introduction and Catalogue. With oumerous Illustrations and Maries. Large 
crown 8 VO, cloth, as. (k1. 

FROBEL, FRIEDRICH ; a Short Sketch of his Life, including 

PrSbel's I^etters from Dresden and Leipsig to his Wife, now 6rst Translided into 
English. By Kmilv SHiRHKre. Crown 8vo, as. 

GALLRNGA (^A^70A^/0)- 

ITALY: PRESENT AND FUTURE, evols. Dm7.8vo,ais. 
EPISODES OF MY SECOND LIFE, avols. Dmy.8vo,»8s. 
IBERIAN REMINISCENCES. Fifteen Years* Travelling 

Impremions of Spain and Portugal. With a Map. a voU. Demy 8vo, 3x8. 
GARDNRk (/ STAkKif)- 

IRONWORK. From the Earliest Time to the End of the 

MediiLval Period. With sz lllustralionH. l,iir,;e crown 8\o, 3s. 

GASNA VLT (PA UL) and GAPNIRR (A A)~ 

FRENCH PO'ITERY. With Illustrations and Marks. 

Large crown Svo, 3s, 

GILLMOKR (PAHKRP)-- 

THE HUNTER'S ARCADIA. With numerous Illustra- 

tions. Demy Bvo, icw, 6d. 

GIRL'S LIFE EIGHTY YEARS AGO (A). Selections from 

the I..ett«rs of hlira Southgate Bowne, with an Introduction by Clarence Cook. 
Illustrated with Portraits and Views. Crown sto, zas. 

GLRICHEN (COUNTY Grenadier Guardi— 

WITH THE CAMEL CORPS UP THE NILE. With 

numerous SketcUe:. by the Authoi. Third Edition. Large crown 8ro, 9s. 
GORDON (GENERAL)— 

LETTERS FROM THE CRIMEA, THE DANUBE. 

AKD AKMENIA. Edited by Demetrius C. BouLbit. Socoud EdkioEl 
Crown Svo, 5s. 

GORSTiSiR 7 . BY Af.P.- 

AN ELECTION MANUAL. Containing the Parlia- 

mentriry Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Act, 1883, with Notoa. Thinl 
EdiUfon. Cmwn Svo, is. 6d. 

GOWBRiA. R.}, Rqya/SiAoo/o/A/ine^ 

PRACTICAL METALLURGY. With lUustratioiM. Croim 

OHBSwFiJt(Wll.UAA(). M.A., F.R.C./.— 

OUR SOUTH AFRICAN EMPIRE. With Map. z vol*. 

Cnwi Im, tit. 

GRIFFIN \SIRLBPBL HBNRV), K.C.SJ.— 

THE GREAT REPUBLIC. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 

GRIFFif^ [UAJOR ARTHUR), N.U. luspttltr cf PHam$— 

SECRETS OF THE PRISON HOUSE. » vote. 

Demy Svo. With numeroas Illustrations. JiM Mr Pihm* 

FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY GENERALS. Luge 

orowQ 8eos 6s. 




CHAPMAN *• HAU^ LIMIT t.l>. 
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aiilF^THS^WAjOKURTm/k), //. 1 / . .......UmntJ - 

chronicles ok NEWGATE. lUustratcA New 

Edition. Demy Bvo, 

MEMORlAlvS OF MILLBANK; or, Chapters in Prison 

niuitratioB*. New Kdiiion. Demy Svo» lea. 

SHOOTING AND SALMON FISHING : HINTS AND 

Etjrr ^*^‘'***^ ®**i**<®* lllusU.lion.. DcnyAvo. ite. 

A TRAVELLING ATLAS OF THK ENGI.ISH COUN- 
TIES. Fifty Map., coloured. New Kd.iiun, ineludinj; ibe kaUw«y% oatiected 
Op to the present date. Deiny 8vu in roan tuck. loe. 6d. 

HARA^IS (FAM.VA')- 

ELDER CONKLIN, and Other Stories. Crown 8vo. 

HAWKINS {FREDEklCKy- |/n Mr 

THE FRENCH STAGE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY, With J'ortiaita. w voh. Demy i?vo, |o« 

ANNALS OF THE FRENCH STAGE: FROM ITS 

ORIGIN TO THE DEATH OF RACINE. 4 Poitraiu. avoU. DwnyBvoiel* 
HILDEBRAND {HANS), Royal Antiquary of Sxi^dtn 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF SCANDINAVIA IN THE 

PAGAN TIME. W'lth nuiuerous Woodcutn. Laree (.ruwn 8 vQi it. 6iL 
HILL {MISS G.)- 

THE PLEASURES AND PROFITS OF OUR LITTLE 

POULTRY FARM. Snull 8.0, js. 

HOLBBIN— 

TWELVE HEADS AFTER HOLBEIN. Selected from 

Drawings in Her Majesty’s Collection at Windw^r. KeprfMlucwd in Autetypai In 
portfolio. i6t. 

HOLMES {GEORGE C, V), SoLfiinry of the luiUtutio>i of Naval 

MARINE ENGINES AND BOILERS, With Sixty-nine 

Woodcuts. Large crown Svo, 3s. 

HOPE {ANDREEV- 

THE VYVYANS; or, The Murder in the Rue lielle<'hasse. 
CHRONICLES OF AN OLD INN ; or, a hew Words 

about Oray*s Inn. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

^°*^WEHIllEf^HE^CENES OF THE COM^DIE FRAN- 

CAISB, ANP OTHKR RECOLLBCTIONS. ItUMlaMd &«m Itia Fmich. 
DNmy Bvo, i4S' 

^‘^*THE^^Sa^CE OF LANGUAGE: LINGUISTICS, 

PHILOLOGY, ANP ETYMOLOGY. With M apt. Large crown ^vo. cloth, 3t.6d. 

HOW TO BUY A HORSE. With Hints on Shoeing and 

SUble Management. Uy Pio aoi. s. Crown 8vo, ih. 

HOZIER {H, A/.)-- ^ rr. 1 

TURENNE. With Portrait and 1 wo Maps. Large crown 

MUDSoS^itp, HX C.M.Z,S. hint Author of '* Anmiino 

BIRDS IN A VILLAGE. Square crown 8v(^ buderam, 
. ryitr-K DAYS IN PATAGONIA. With numerous lllusun- 

tiooa by I. StUT and A. HArn-av. Vnmy fivo, 14^ 

ThS^ NATURALIST IN LA PLATA. With numetoua 

111,.....,!... by J. Suit. SmoikI Kdiiion. I>«i»y lv», i<* 



M 


SCO AS PUBUSHRI> BY 


HUEFFER {F.) - 

HALF A CENTURY OF MUSIC IN ENGLAND, 

1837— i 887> Demy 6vo, 8s. 

HUGHES ( W. RX FL.S.-^ 

A WEEK’S TRAMP IN DICKENS -LAND. With 

upwards of 100 Illustrations by K. G. Kin on, Hkrbbrt RxiLtON, and others. 
Second Edition. Demy Bvo, 71. 6d. 

HUNTLY (MARQUIS 

TRAVELS, SPORTS, AND POLITICS IN THE EAST 

OF EUROPE. With Illustrations. iMftt Crown 8vo, les. 

HUTCHINSON (REV. H N.y- 

EXTINCT MONSTERS. A Popular Account of some of 

the larger forms of An< lent Animal Ufr. With numerous Illustrations by J. Smit 
and uthors. Ihird Thousand, Kevisetl an<l Enlarf;cd l^emy 8vo, las. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS: Historical Sketches. With numerous 

Illustrations. Larfte crown 8vo, js. 

IRVING, HENRY. A Record of Twenty Years at the Lyceum. 

By PEm Y Fn /i.rkalo, M.A , F'.S.A. With Portrait. Demy 8vo, 141. 

JACKSON (FRANK G . ), Master tn thi Birmingham Municipal School of Art— 

DECORATIVE DESIGN. An Elementary Text Book of 

Principles and Practice. With numerous Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, 71. 6d. 

JAMES (HENRY A.), M.A.— 

HANDBOOK TO PERSPECTIVE. Crown 8vo, 2 S. 6d. 
PERSPECTIVE CHARTS, for use in Class Teaching. 2S. 

JARRY (GENERAL)— 

OUTPOST DUTY. With TREATISES ON MILITARY 

RECONNAISSANCE AND ON ROAD-MAKING. By M^or-Gen. W. C. E. 
Napikr. Ihird Edition. Crown Sra, 55. 

JEAFFRESON (J. CORDY), FA.— 

MIDDLESEX COUNTV RECORDS. Indictments, Re- 

Lt^tixances, Coroners' Inu'iisUtons Post Mortem, Orders, Mconotanda, and Cer- 
tincates of ( on> ictors of Conventu lers, Ump. 19 Charles II. to 4 James II. 4 vols. 
With Porindu., Illu^trat^ons, and F.u similes. Demy 8vo, 25s. each. 

JEANS (W. TA- 

CREATORS OF THE AGE OF STEEL Memoin of 

Sir W. Siemens, Sir H. Bessemer, Sir J, Whitworth, Sir J. Browa, iad othar 
Inventors, Second Edition, Crown 8vo, yt. 6(d. 

JOKAI (MAURiCBV- 

PRETTY MICHAL Translated by R. Nisbet Bain. 

Crown avo, 5s. 

JONES (CAPTAIN DOUGLAS). R.A.— 

NOTES ON MILITARY LAW. Crown 8vo, 4s. 

JOPLfNO {/.OVISE)— 

HINTS TO AMATEURS. A Handbook on Art With 

Ditgmnu. Crown Iro, iv 6d. 

JUNKEk {DE. H'M.)- 

TRAVELS IN AFRICA. Translated from die Gennaa 

by Professor Kieanb. 

Vd. I. DURING the YEARS r875 »> <^78. Containing $8 PoRpag* PtetM 
and Its IHiutrations in the Teat and Map. Demy tvo, ns. 

Vol. II. DURING the YEARS 1879 to t88i. Conuii^ nomeiwiti FaU-pagl 
Plates, aikl IHustmtioiis in the Teat and Map. Demy eba. axs. 

VoL III. DURING the YEARS t88a to 1888. ContaifungiUfeiMraiis FflUiMge 
Plates and Illustrations in the Teat and Maps. Demy tm 



CBAPMAH &• BAIL, LlHtTED. 
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KELLY ('JAMBS FtT/y/.WRICE\~ 

CKRVANIES 

KEMPT {.ROBBPl) 

CONVIVIAL CALEIX^NIA: Inns and Taverns of 

^otland, and sonu' Famous IVuplc uho ha*^ fic<inentcd Jbriu. Ky KtutuMi 
Kfmim. Crown &\t 
KBNNAKD (EDWARD)- 

NORWEGIAN SKETCHES: FISHING IN STRANGE 

z'r i^"i*iJ™**** *’*^ ’”^*“**^*** '*^***'^'^** Srcond Edition. 14^ 

' PHILISTInWaND lSRAKLrri;S: a New Light on iht- 

World's llistmy. Demy 4to, A* 

KING {UEUr.^COL. COOPIR)^ 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, loarge crown 8vo. 

KLACZKO {M. JUUAN)- 

TWO CHANCELLORS: PRINCE GORTCHAKOF amd 

PRINCE BISMARCK. Trnn&UtedbjMKt.lAit Nfwandch«ajwEilitioB.6« 
LACORDAIRE (PERE)- 

JESUS CHRIST; GOD; AND GOD AND MAN. 

Conferences delivered nt Notre Dame in I*an\. Stvi i.il 1 liou^and. Crown 8vo, 
i*. 6d. 

LAlNk (J. A/.). R.A - 

ENGLISH COMl’OSrriON EXERCISES. Crown 8vo, 

9^. 6d. 

LAING (5.)- 

HUMAN ORIGINS- lAIDEWE FROM HISTORY 

AND SCILN( L. With IJIu Hati >iis icuth Ih u .»)» i l)ifn> dvi», M 

PROBLEMS OF THE FUTURE AND F:sSAVS. 

Tt-nlh Thounand. Dtiny bvo, ^ nd 

MODERN SCIF.NI E AND MODERN THOUGHT. 

Fifteenth Thoniand. Demy8%o, 

A MODERN ZORO/\STRIAN. Seventh 'Ih.tiisand. 

Demy 8vo, 3s 6d 

A BELIEVER, and THE PAST AND 

FUTURE OF THE PEOPLE Tran»late<i »from the French hy 1* E. 
Maktinsai', With a Memoir of lAmcnnais Crown Bvo, 4B> 

LANDOR ( W* S.V- 

LIFE AND WORKS. 8 vols. 


Voi- I. 
VoL. 9. 


Out of print. 
Out of print. 


vSI: 9 conv^'rsations of sovereions and statesmen, and 
V 0L,3. OF BOCCACCIO AND PfcTRAJUX 


VoL. 4. 
You 5* 


You A 
You 7. 

Youi. 


^FIVE .t'lALOCJUES 
Damy 8vo, 


DIAffi^JUES^^F LITFRARY MEN. Demydvo, 
iJlALlXrUEb OF LllfcRAkY MEN {cirnttHMATi. FAN 
WOMEN. LETIEKS OF PERICLES AND ASFASU, 


FAMOUS 


IMtrtB IB. B.)- 

Rur — 


Ml^luSt'^US POEMS AMDCjUTICISMSOW THWJ- 
CRITUS. CATULLUS, AND FETRARCIL D«mf A«o» 144 . 


.JSSIAN CHARACTERISTICS. Reprinted, with 

• Rrririffftf, fttw TXi Fortnightly Rmtm. Dwy i0* 



BOOKS PUBUSBBD BY 


i6 


LAVELRYB {EM I LB VB}-^ 

THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

, TraulAtod by W. Pollardi B.A.| Sl John'i Coll«gi, Oiford. Crows Svo, 6s, 
LB CONTB {JOSRPH)^ Proftsscr of Gtolo^ and Natural Hiitoryin tha Unu 
varsity of California--- 

EVOLUTION: ITS NATURE, ITS EVIDENCES, 

AND ITS RELATIONS TO RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. A New tad 
Revised Edition. Crown Svo, 6 b. 

UFintB (andk£)- 

PHILOSOPHY, Historical and Critical. Translated, with 

an Introduction, by A. W. Krans, B.A. Large crown Svo, 31. 6d. 

LB BOUX {H.y- 

ACROBATS AND MOUNTEBANKS. With over aoo 

Illustrations by J. Garnibr, Royal Svo, i6b. 

LBROY-BBAULIEU (ANATOLB)--- 

PAPACY, SOCIALISM, AND DEMOCRACY. By 

AN^roLR Leroy BEArLiEi', Memljer ol the Institute of' France. Translated by 
X*roreH.sor H. I#. O'Don nri.l. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

LESLIE (iP C )— - 

THE SEA BOAT; HOW TO BUILD, RIG, AND 

SAIL HKR. ^Vilh numerous Illustrations the Author. Crown Bvo, 4s. 6d. 

OLD SEA WINGS, WAYS, AND WORDS, IN THE 

DAYS OF OAK AND HEMP. With 135 Illiisiralions by the Author. Demy 
Svo, 14s. 

LIFE ABOARD A BRITISH PRIVATEER IN THE 

TIME OF QUSKN ANNE. Being the Journals of Captain Woodes Rogers, 
Master Mariner, With Notes and Illustrations by Robert C Lbslii. A New 
itnd C'heapcr Edition. Large crown Svo. \ln the Press. 

A SEA PAINTER’S LOG. With 1 2 Full-page Illustrations 

by the Author. Large crown Svo, tai. 

LRTOUKNBAU {DK. CHARLBS\~ 

SOCIOLOGY. Based upon Ethnology. Large crown 

8vo, 3s. 6tl. 

BIOLOGY. With 83 Illustrations. A New Edition. 

Demy Bvo, 3s. 6d. 

ULLYIW.S.\- 

ON SHIBBOLETHS. Demy Svo, las. 

ON RIGHT AND WRONG. Second Edition. Demy 

8vo, Its. 

A CENTURY OF REVOLUTION. Second Edition. 
C^l^’TERS ON EUROPEAN HISTORY. With an 

Introductory Dialogue on the Philosophy of History, a vds. Demy •*>, 

ANCIENT RELIGION AND MODERN THOUGHT. 

Second Edition. Oemv Svo, lav 

i LKPIl rd/( 117 / /'A 7 D /.), hue rrfciwr of Rnjrineiring at the School (f Science 
Lt Hit Aft amf t'eihHitol College, Xnoiai^tle^n-Tyne ; Member of the InstitUU 
r / Meehanii al Engineers, , b*c, — 

A TEXT- BOOK OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 

{In the Press. 

UTTIM [THE RRV. CANON KNOX)— 

THE CHILD OF STAFFERTON: A Chapter (torn a 

Family Chronicle. New Edition, Crown Svo, boards, ts.; doth, is. 6d. 

THE BROKEN VOW. A Story of Here and Hereafter. 

New Edition. Crown Svo, boards, la. cloth, ii. 64 » 




doAMAjiT JTAU, UMIT&D, 


LLOYD {COLomL RMX K.R.- 

ALEMERT, CARNOT : ENCINEER 

STUDIES. With Portralu. Ctown Iw, st 
LLOYD (W. ir.), laU 

^ Printed in Colours. Oblong 

SKETCHES OF INDIAN LIFE. Printed in Colours. 

4*0, 6i. 

LO/^G 

which is added a Description of 

the Chief Continental Sy»ten«. With uunierous lIluKtrailone. Crown Svo. ok. 
LOVELL {AR TNl/R) - ^ 

THE IDEAL OF MAN. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

LOIV {IV/LL/AA/y-^ 

TABLE DECORATION. With 19 FuU Illustration*. 

Demy Bvo, 6.. 

MJCnOXALI) { I. K) 

OUR OCEAN RAILWAYS , or, The Rise, Progress, and 

Dcveloprntnt ol Oir-in Sujm Navi,., aim eu ei^, V\ iih MapMumt Jllu>iui*ti«rn • 
Demy 8vo 

A/cCOAJY (/ C)- 

EGYPT UNDER ISMAIL; a Romance of History* 

Whh Portrait anU Ai.[irRUix of OnUIal l)o( UfiiriU. Ciowii Bvo, y*. 6tl. 

MALIMSON (CQl . B). (' S.i - 

PRINCE EUGENE OF SAVOY. With Portrait and 

Map.. Large crown 8\o, 6. 

LOUDON. A Sketch of the Military Life of Gideon 

Ernest. Fieioherr ron Loudon With Portrait nnd Mapa. t.arga crown Bvo. ... 

MALLET [ROBERiy- 

PRACTICAL MANUAL OF CHEMICAL ASSAYING, 

an applied to the Manufacture of Irtm Hy L I*. Da Kowinck and k 
Edited, with notes, by Rodkmt Mali it. Poet Bvo, cloth, t% 

AiALLOCIC ( W. M)— 

A HUMAN DOCUMENT. Crown 8vo, 3s. id. 

UARCSAU ISERGENTW 

REMINISCENCES OF A REGICIDE. Edited from 

th« OriSiniA MSS. of .Skioknt Man< eau, Member of the ConvwtioM, and 
Adnintiimior pf Police m the Frenj^ Revolutluii of 1 789. By M. C. M. SiMPKiit* 
t>eil|y Bro, with lUuacratiom and Poriraita, 14s. 

MASEELL {ALEEED)^ 

RUSSIAN ART AND ART OBJECTS IN RUSSIA. 

A Handbook to the Fsproduviion of GoM^roitha'^Wwk and other Alt Treainreit. 
nhulmtioni. Laffe crown Bvo, 4 t. 6d. 

AiASEBLL ( WlLUAHy^ 

IVORIES: ANCIENT AND MEDIAEVAL. WiA nuroe- 

roQi Woodcnts. Luge crown Bvo, cloth, it. 6d. 

HANDBOOK TO THE DYCE AND FORSTER COI^ 

LKCTIONS. wah lUmrtraliooa. Large crown Bvo, doth, «. 6d. 

MASPJ^RO {GX laie Direitor of Archteology tm Pgypi, and Aiembtr of tha 

“ancient EGYFf AND ASSYRIA. 

Tninelated by A. P Mortom. With iBB llliutraikm:*. ITiird Thoueand. ('town 

araiM. „ 



iooMs tminaakb 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS. 

A Aiw ami tMfirm Ctaum 8mi it- id. uch- 

ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. 

DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. 

EVAN HARRINGTON. 

THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL 
THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY RICHMOND. 
SANDRA BELLONI. 

VITTORIA. 

RHODA FLEMING. 

BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. • 

THE EGOIST. 

THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT; and FARINA. 

MBBIVALB [HSRifAN CUASLSS)— 

THE WHITE PILGRIM, and other Poems. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

UlUB \3OHN), /trmerfy A fnslam It tie Solar Phystes Comruttee— 

ADVANCED PHYSIOGRAPHY (PHYSIOGRAPHIC 

AS 1 MONO MY) Ursigned to meet the Kei|uuementB of Students preparing for 
tlie Elementary and Advatu eU StUReH of PhyKiography in the Science and Art 
Department EKunniiitions and ah nn introduction to i'hysicai Afttronomy 
C rown Svo, 41 6d 

ELEMENTARY PHYSIOGRAPHIC ASTRONOMY. 

Crown fivo. i«. tid. 

ALTERNATIVE ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. Crown 

Svo, at. Gd. 

MJLU {JOHN) and NORTH [BARKER)-- 

QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS (INTRODUCTORY 

LESSONS ON). With oumerout Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, it. Gd 

HANDBOOK OF QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. Crown 

8vo Gd. 

MirRH DON B IRTOiOXfE), Ftrst UnHtiutmnal Rmidmt 

oj tiu RtpHbUi - 

THE EMANCIPAl'ION OF SOUTH AMERICA. Being 

A Condensed Irnnsl.'ilion by W n i i\m Pii 1 im , of ’’The History of San Martin. ' 
Hem) 8vo, with Map^, t 

MsHMEWORTH {m NASSAU^- 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE YEAR 1830 

TO THK RESIGNATION OT THE GLADSTONE MINISTAY, l<74. 
Twelfth Thousand. 3 vols Crown 8 vq, xSs 

ABRIDGED EDITION. Large crown, 7s. 6d. 

MOLTKR (FIELD-MARSHAL COUNT VON)- 

POLAND: AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. With Bio- 

graphical Notice by E S Buchhkim. Crown 8vo, it 
MOORRHEAD [WARREN AT.)- 

WANNETA, THE SIOUX. With Illustrations from Life. 

Large crown Bvo, Gs. 


CHAMIMtr «• MALLt UmtTiR. 


UORLBY \TaR RIGHT HOH, JOHNS, M.R^ 

COBDEN'S LIFE AND CORRESPON- 

OEMCIL Owra Iviij with Poimlt, n U, 

Popular Edition. With Pomait 4to, tewed, ta aoth, 
AfVRRA y (AHDRRHn. PL S.- 

ECONOMIC El 


aa 


Aftbra. With itunMK 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

raoi lUticrktlaiu. Uia> crown <«•, jL 6d. 

FiA Lfa\ 

THE SALON OF MADAME NECKER. By ViooirrR 

l>‘HAi7SsoifTiu.B 9 vote Crown Ivn ill 

NBSBJTT {ALSXANDBR)— 

GLA^. With numerous Woodcuts. Ii<arge crown 8vo 

doth, «8 6d. 

NICOL iDAVWy- 

THE POLITICAL LIFE OF OUR TIME. TwovoU. 

Demy 8vO| a4S. 

NOnMAN (C B )- 

TONKIN ; OR, FRANCE IN THE FAR EAST. With 

Maps Demy 8va, 14s 

OBYBNM (ROBERr), PEGS 

THE VICTORIES OF THE BRITISH ARMY IN 

THE PENIN<;UL4 AMD IHF SOUrH OF PRANCE Aom iM M ill. 
An Epitome of Nepier s Kietory of the Penintuler Wer, end Gunraod » LoUectioii 
of the Duke of Wcilinftoii % Denpetches C town Rvu, %% 

aOEADY {SfANDISN) 

TORYISM AND THE TORY DEMOCRACY. Crown 

8vo, 5s 

OLIVER ( PROFESSOR D),fR S 6 *^ — 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THF. PRINCIPAL NATURAL 

ORDERS OF THE VEGETABl R KINODOJ»I. PREPARED FOR TOE 
^lENCE AND ARF DEPARIMLNl, SOU^H EENSINOTON. Wl* 
to9 PUtes. OblonK 8vo, plein, i6s , colouredi <e 

OLIVER IF. EX Under Stcrtian to the Puhhi Worki I>eparImMnL Punmi^ 

ACROSS THE BORDER , or, PATH AN AND BIIjOCH* 

With numerous lilustretions by j I* Kn i mo, C 1 S Demy Bro, 141. 
PAPUS"^ 

THE TAROT OK THE BOHEMIANS. The most 

•nrinrtt hook in tl ' world tor the eittluviv uw of the ImtUted An AbKoluUi 
K« roS? &an« Tr.o.U.d hj A. P M ..T .N With nu«.ir-«i» lit . 
tnitions LsiRe crown 8%o, 7s td 

^^^^^P^^^NE^R^FROM THE WEST Crown 8 fo, 51. 
ROUND-ABOUT NEW ZEALAND. Being Notes from 

a Tonmel of Three Yeani Wandennf in the AntiptwIfK WiHi Twenty orinmel 
Juustretiou by the Author Lai^e r rwwn 8vo, i«* 

^^^^HO^ TO BUY A HORSE. With Hints on Shoeing and 

{Stable Management fl ird J hon md Cr iwn Bvo i» 


to 


MOOJes fUBLISSMD BV 


PRRKOT [GBORGBSS and CHIPIBZ {CHAKLBS)- 

A HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART IN PERSIA 

With iis4 llluAttationit, and la St««lnnd Coloured Platoft Imperial 6vo, aia. 

A HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART IN PHRYGIA— 

LYDlAi AMP CARIA-^LYCIA. With 0BO Uluatratiom. Imperial 8 vq, iss. 

A HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART IN SARDINIA, 

WOMA, SYRIA, AND ASIA MINOR. With 395 Illuitntioai. 1 volt. 
Impenol 8 vo, 

A HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART IN PHOENICIA 

AND ITS DEPENDENCIES. With 654 lUastrationi. a vola. Impenal 
Bro. 4as> 

A HISTORY OF ART IN CHALDEA AND ASSYRIA. 

With 45a llluitratioaa. a voU. Imperil 8vo, 434. 

A HISTORY OF ART IN ANCIENT EGYPT. With 

too Illutmuou. . volt. ImpwiM Ivo, .H. 

PEtRSBOROVGH (THE EARL OP}~- 

THE EARL OF PETERBOROUGH AND MON- 

MOUTH (Charles Mordaunt): A Memoir. By Colonel Frank R’jsbrll, Royal 
Dragoons. With lllustralions. a vols. demy gvo. ijaa. 

PiLUNG {WILIIAM)- 

THE EMANCIPATION OF SOUTH AMERICA. Being 

a Condensed Tiamtlation of “The History of San Martin.’ By General Dun 
Baa roi omk Mi i re, First Constitutional Preiiident of the Argentine Republic. 
Demy 8vo, with Mapi«, 12s 

LAND TENURE BY REGISTRATION. Second Edition 

of Order from Chaos," Revised and Knlargcd Crown Svo, 5s. 

P/rr TA YLOP (FPANIT}-- 

THE CANTERBURY TALES. Selections from the Tale* 

of Geoffrey Chaucer rendered into Modem English. Crown 8v0| 6s. 

POLLRN ( 7 , H.y~ 

GOLD AND SILVER SMITH’S WORK. With nume- 

cou Woodcuts. Isurge crown Ivo, doth, as. 6d. 

ANCIENT AND MODERN FURNITURE AND 

WOODWORK. With numerous Woodcuts. Large crown Ivo, doth, as. 6d. 

POOIB {STANLEY LANE). B A.. M.E.A.S.^ 

THE ART OF THE SARACENS IN EGYPT. Pub- 
lished for the Committee of Council on Education. With zol Woodcuts, Large 
erown lvo»4s. 

PO YNTSE {S. 7 .), E,A. ■ 

TEN LECTURES ON ART. Third Edition. Large 

orown Ivo, 9s. 

PEA T T (EOBEE T), HtadmasUrSt koolof StUim amd Ari^ 

SCIOGRAPHY, OR PARALLEL AND RADIAL 

PROJECTION OF SHADOWS, Being a CMtne of Esefdsss Ibr the uae 
Sludeam m A^teetnral and Engiaecriia|^nwiim, and Ibr Caadidaiaa paeaerlng 
for ^ BxtininatiOQS in this atKlln tWd mde Pempeoilve oenotteted 1^ 

the Sdanee add An Department. Oblong ^^oaruh ys. 6d. 

EUECEIL (Ms hk TJffBOBALD A.), 

A SUBURB OF YEPQ. With |ivn>W9V9 UintntioBc. 

9^tve.as.<4, 




CHAPMAK A* MIX, IXMITSD. 


n 


PUSHKIN (A. S \- 

THE QUEEN OF SPADES AND OTHER STORIES 

With a Hiogmphy. 'Inn Utml from lh« KiiMmn Uy Mm hi ritatUAVO ) 
lUufitrated CroMiiD ^>o, &d. 

RADICAL PROGRAMME, THE, From the Ftfrtmghtiy 

Upvuw^ with additions. With a Preface Uy the Kigiit Hom, J CMAMatai Aiu, 
Mf.P. Thirteenth IhousanU Croan Svo, av 6 U. 

JfA£ {W. F£AS££) 

AUSTRIAN HEALTH RESORTS THROUGHOUT 

THE YEAR A New aiul kiilar^cd Ediuon 1 lowi 6vo, <,4. 

FAAfSDEN {LADY GWENDOLEN)- 

A BIRTHDAY BOOK. Conlaining 46 llhistralions from 

Original Drawings. Royal 8vo, ats 

RANKIN {THOMAS T.). C /• - 

SOLUTIONS TO THE QUESTIONS IN PURE 

MATHEMATICS (SJAGKS j A\'Ii i) SH A I IHK SClhNCK AND 
ART EXAMINAIIONS hROM «8bi lO 1886 Cr>wn8vi, 9% 

RAPHAEL: his Life, Works, and Times. By Eugene Muniz. 

Illustrated with afxiut 900 Kokitmi rs A Nrw EdHion rc.nwd fiotii the Srtoud 
French EdiUon. Rv W AuMsifcoHu, 11 \ ltnt»rruiUv«j, .rsn. 

READE {MRS R. //)- , . 

THE GOLDSMII'II’S W \Rt), A T.iIl- of London ( ity m 

th« Flfwcmh Untun. «*>1‘ - H W I ..V. U.H Cro«..>vo,(.. 

RBDGRAVB {GILBEKTY- i.j 

OUTLINES OF HISTORIC ORNAMENT. Translated 

from the Gemuii KJilcd hr Gii »«ki Riiik,«*v» With numcrou. lUuUrUiam. 
Crown 8vo, 4s 

RRDGRAVR {RICHARDS R 1 - 

MANUAL OF DESIGN. With Woodrutt. I.arge crown 

Svo, cloth, M. Sd. 

ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF COIX)URi with a 

Calechiam on Colour 94^0, t loth gd 

CATAIXWUE OF THF. lUJ 

SoSr?^KWS%?SoK MUSTOM* «ld 
Other lUiwtranorw,, Roya’ 6vo, la. 

^^^THeTuTURE of SCIENCE: Ideaa of 1848. Denty 

HtOTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL. 

Ih.* » ^ SToSi-r. *1 

■ From the «« HmWeh iOltk. Km« Itom Bhl-rt-.. 

betoSeOTONS of my YOUTH. .Tnmj^fawt 

**!»»*»»«••»• Swwmiaahkm. 



BOOKS PtfBUSBMD BY 


$* 


KIANO (JVAN F.\~r 

THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN SPAIN. With numerous 

WoodcnU. liVta crown Bvo, doth, 41. 

RtBTON-TURNER (C. /.)— 

A HISTORY OF VAGRANTS AND VAGRANCY AND 

BEGGARS AND BEGGING. With lllustrRtioiu. Demy Bvo, ais. 
HOBEfiTS {MOKLEV)- 

IN LO^V RELIEF : A Bohemian Transcript Crown 8vo, 

3s 6(1 

ROBINSON (JAMBS F.) - 

BRITISH BEE FARMING. Its Profits and Pleasures. 

tnria crown Ivo. 31. 

ROBINSON (J. Ch- 

ITALIAN SCULPTURE OF THE MIDDLE AGES 

AND PERIOD OF TUB REVIVAI. OF ART. With » Engmviii«. Royd 
Bvo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

EOBSOJV {GEOECfE)-^ 

ELEMENTARY BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. Ulus- 

trated by a Drsign Tot an Entrance I^otlge and Gate. 15 Plates. Oblong folio, 
sowed, 8s. 

ROCK {THE VERY REV, CANON), Z>.A- 

TEXTILE FABRICS. With numerous Woodcuta Large 

crown 8vo, cloth, as 6d. 

ROl^ND {ARTHUR)-- 

FARMING FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT. Edited 

by William Ablett. 8 vols. Crown 8vo, 5s. each. 

DAIRY-FARMING, MANAGEMENT OF COWS, etc. 

POULTRY KEEPING. 

I’REE-PLAN'IING, K>R ORNAMENTATION OR PROFIT. 
SIOCK-KEEPING AND CATTLE-REARING. 

DRAINAGE OF LAND, IRRIGATION, MANURES, etc. 
ROOT.OROW1NG, HOPS, etc. 

MANAGEMENT OF GRASS LANDS, LAYING DOWN <3RASS, 
ARTIFICIAL GRASSES, etc. 

MARKET GAEDF.N1NO. HUSBANDRY FOR FARMERS AND 
GENERAL CULTIVATORS. 

ROOSB {ROBSON), FX,S.- 

THE WEAR AND TEAR OF LONDON LIFE. 

Second Kditton. Crown Svo, sewed, is. 

INFECTION AND DISINFECTION. Crown8vo,8ei«d,6d. 

ROOSRVBLT (BUNCHE)- 

ELISABETH OF ROUMANIA : A Study. With Two 

Taka ftow the German of Carmen Sylva, Her Majctty Qneen of KottinpnUu 
With Two Portraits and nioHUmtUm. Demy Svo, lae, 

ROSS {XtRS. JANRTy- 

EARLY DAYS RECAUUEP, WHh IlhutratioiM and 

Portmit. Crown 8w, 




bltAPMAS 4 * dALL, UHtJTXn. 

HUSS^t V iittd iUiVf R ii f f t*hh*JltJ\ ) 

THE ORCHID SKKKKRS. a Story* of Adventure in 

Borneo lUustruUd 1>\ An-Kim H \h i »\ I'riwhSiu - U' 

^iCHAUERAIANN [R / 

WOOD-CARVINC. IN PRACTK'K AND THEORY, 

AS APPLIED TO HOME ^AR IN With IVotc*' on De»i)(Uh himrlnK i)>o<.4ttI 
applicattou to C.ir\ed Wood in different st^jEs C'intaimng 144 lUu triiiiou». 
bt<.ond Edition. Ltir^tc crown 5» 

^COTT (yOZ/A')- 

THE REPUBLIC AS A 1-ORM Oh (K)VKRNMENT, 

ofi The Evolution of Dcmociacy in Ameiica t rowii ivu, 7ft. fid. 

^COTT'STMyENSOA (MRS )- 

ON SUMMER SEAS. Including the Mediterranean, tlic 

iEgean, the Ionian, and the Euxine, and a voyage down the Danube With a 
Map. DemySvo, 1^ 

OUR HOME IN CYPRUS. With a Map and lUuslra- 

tions. Third Edition. Demy 8vo, 14H. 

OUR RIDE THROUGH ASIA MINOR. With Map. 

Demy 8vo, iSs. 

ShEMAN (0.)- 

THE MYTHOl.OOY Oh GREECE AND ROME, with 

Special Refeienre t > 11 I r* in An liom tin tattin.in. Kdilrd by (t. il 
UiANCHi 64 Illuslr.Uionc New tdiliou Crown 8vo, '{ii 

ShfON-RARK (//. il ) I R (> A . «/ 

BEAR HUNTING IN THE U lII’l h, MOl NTAINS ; 

01, Alaskuand Uiitish Col imhu ktviMird Illuiiraied i aige Crown, 4% ^d 

TEN YEARS’ TRAVEL AND SPOR'I’ IN FOREIGN 

Lands; or, fravclh in the Eighties Second Ldiiion, with addiuou* and PortraU 
of Author. I^rge uown Sso, 

SHEPHERD (MAJOR), R,E,- 

PRAIRIE EXPERIENCES IN HANDLING CAITI.E 

AKU SHEKP. With lUinintiaiu wil Mip. Dtmy aro, IH. 6d. 

amasBPP [bmily)- 

A SHORT SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF FRIEDRICH 

FROBEL ; a New Edition, including Frfibel'x t^ten from Dreidmi mA Lm|Mig 
to hl« Wife, now first 1 ransiated into English. Crown Svo, an. 

HOME EDUCATION IN RELATION TO THE 

KINDERGARTEN. 'J wo Lectures. Crown Svo, a, fid. 

SHORE (ARABELLA) 

DANTE FOR BEGINNERS ; a Sketch of the “ Diviaa 

CoaMBMllt.” With TruulUion, Biofmphicml lad Gnlial K«k«, Md Uw 
tniioM. WithPomu. Cram Ira, 

&tMKINKR.\- . , ^ 

LIFE IN THE ARMY : Eveiy-day Inadenti in Coap, 

f Md. ud Qawtot. Priaud ui Coktm Obbgf ,M, 

SmUOSDS {T. 1 .)- . . ^ 

ANIMAL PRODUCTS: their Prepmtion, Conmercu) 

Um,*adVilM. With Bowtou rannnllaa. Uu|i omn Itra. Jk *d. 



Mdoja PVBliSSMb 




SMNETT {A. /».)— 

ESOTERIC BUDDHISM. AnnoUted and enlarged by 

thfl Author. Seventh Edition, Orown 8vo, 6d 

KARMA, A Novel New Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

SMITH {MAJOIi H. MURDOCK), R.R,^ 

PERSIAN ART. With Map and Woodcuts. Second Edition. 

Large crown 8vo, ai. 

STANLEY (H. M.) : HIS LIFE, WORKS, AND EXPLORA- 

llONS. ]iy the Rev. H. W. Little. Demy Svo, ios 6(1, 

SI ATHAM {H, //— ) 

FORM AND DESIGN IN MUSIC. A Brief Outline of 

the 1 stheiii. (. ondiiiuns of tJie Art, .iddresfctd to Oeneral Ke.idcrs With Music.it 
Exiiinpiev. Dein) dvo, js 6(t 

MY THOUC3HTS ON MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 

Illustrated with 1 lotitispiLce of the hutiance front of llAndcr*i Opera House and 
\'lii'>K.il 1 \aiuplrs llein> 8\Ot iSh. 

^/XW£URD[C A.)- 

SPANISH Crni'.S • with Glimpses of Gibraltar and 

lanKuit With 1 Ulusiratums f ugc (loun Ko, 7s 6d 

ACROSS RUSSIA FROM THE BALTIC TO THE 

DANUHl . With Nnmetoiis llhi.iiatiom L.(r>>c crown Bvo, 7*>. 6d 

S TOKFS {MARGARFI^ - 

EARLY CHRISTIAN AR'l’ IN IRELAND. With io6 

Woodtuis Demv Svo, 7' tnl 

Cheaper Edition, (Jrown 8vo, 4s. 

STORIES FROM “BLACK AND WHITE.” By Grant 

Xliin, Mrs Iv'n I inion, 1 M Barkir Mrs OiipnANf, W Ciark 
K i SSI n , I iioMAs Hai uy, W L Nukkis, and ( \mi's Pavn With uumeroub 
llltnitiaitoiib CiuunS'vo, 5s 

STORIES FROM “BLACK AND WHITE” Second Vol. 

Mv \V t, I SMS K( lit, W E NfiKKis, jiiiAN HwvinoiNK, Mrs L B. 
Waiidrd, I ( l'iiHu>- I M l»\ini Mi Ai b\am 1 1 , and W^i n \ 1 
Wr i \i i With miiiiuou'> lllustraluiis tretm vo \/h tkt J*rgsi. 

:ijVRy (tF. w.)— 

CASTLE ST. ANGELO. With lUustntions. Crovn 

Ivo, toi. M. 

SUTCUFFS IJOHtf)— 

THE SCULPTOR AND ART STUDENTS GUIDE 

CO the Proportions of the Human Form, with MeasuremenU la feet aod tndteeof 
Full’Grown Figures of Both Sexes and oi Venoiu Ages. By Dr. O. Scmiudow 
FIeUs reiKQdticed by J. SuTCLirrs. Oblong folio, 31s. 6d. 

SUV 6 R 0 FF, life of. By Lieut.-Coi. Spalding, Crown 

8 vo, 6s 

SWIFT i THE MYSTERY OF HIS LIFE AND LOVE. 

By Ute Rev. Jambs Ha> Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SYMQNDS {JOHN ADDINOTOH)-- 

ESSAYS, SPECULATIVE AND SUGGESTIVK 

TANNBS IPBOFBSSOR), F.C.S.— 

HOLT CASTLE; or, Threefold Intereit in Land. Cn^ 
JAWS EDUCATION; OR, HOW HE LEARNT 

rAUflHa IhairiMMw. Q«nHii,w.6d. 



CHAPMAN ^ HAIL, UMITRD, 


as 


^ ©//Ae iWnpi<«^*<i«f MunktpAS^keA 

ELEMENTARY ART TEACHING- An Educiliontl 

?ru ^ Guide for T«ftd)«n und Leuraien, iqctudittK luflNit ^hool-work ; 
tv!? 7®*** o», **»® Standurd* ; Fr<«h«tK< . Geometry ; Mi»del llmwtnf ; Nuture 
Drawing ; Colo^ l.ighi and Siiade ; Modetling and l>«ugti. Witfi ovur 600 
Diagrams and lUuiiU-aUQiii Imperial bvo, ha. 6d 

TEMPLE {SIR RICHARD), Ii 4 RT„ A/./*., (7.r.5.A— 

COSMOPOLITAN ESSAYS. With Maps. Demy 8vo, i68« 

THOMSON {D. C.)- 

THE BARBIZON SCHOOL OF PAINTERS: Corot. 

Rouaseau, Diaz, Millet, and Daubigny. With 1 o Illu%lration«, iiicluiUng KiiU- 
Page Plates, of whu h 18 are !< trhinga 410, cluih, 4.S. 

THRVPP {GEORGE A.) and PARR iWlIA lAM) 

COACH TRIMMING. With 6o Illustrations. Crown 

8vo, as. 6d. 

THRUPP {THE REV. H. W.), MA - 

AN AID TO THE VISITATION OF THOSE Dis- 

tressed IN MIND, liODV, OK ESIATI C'rovn 8vo, vl W. 

TOPINARD (DR. PAUL\- 

ANTHROPOLOGY. With a Preface by Professor Paul 

Bkoca. With 49 llluitrationv Demy Bvo, it. fid 


TOVBY (URUT.-CQL., R.F.\- 

MARTIAL LAW AND CUSTOM OF WAR; or, Military 

Law and Jurisdiction in '1 roublous rimes. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

TRAHERNE {MAJOR)- 

THE HABITS OF THE SALMON. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 


TROLLOPS (ANTHONYi- 

THE CHRONICLES OF BARSETSHIRE. 


Edition, in 8 vols , large trowu Bvo, handsomely printed, each vol 
Frontispiece 6s. each. 


A Uniform 


THE WARDEN and BAR- 
CHESTER TOWERS. avoU. 

DR. THORNE. 

FRAMLBY PARSONAGE. 

LIFE OF CICERO. » vola 


THE SMALL HOUSE AT 
ALLINGTON, a nd» 
last CHRONICLE OF 
BAR^Y. a volt. 


8vo. 4*- 


WI^'Fh^S^NLEY’S rear ('OLUMN. With PortraiU 

and lUuMrationt. Second Editton. Demy Bvo, i6t. 


^^^IN^ANd'o^T OF THE PIGSKIN. With Illustrations. 

by WALUt Mackay. Crown 8vo. w. 

Translated by W. H. Arustkomo. 
*''^^PA?UAMENTAR^ GFJJERALS OF THE GREAT 

CIVIL WAR. With Mnp». L**l* ^ 


Luge 
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SOOXS PV BUSHED BY 


WALKBB (MKS.\- 

UNTRODDEN PATHS IN ROUMANIA. With 77 

lUttitiwtionf. Demy 8vo, i<M4 6 d» 

EASTERN LIFE AND SCENERY, with Excursions to 

AlU Minor, MItylene, Crete, and Roumania. a vole., with Frontispiece to each 
vol. Crown 8vo, axe. 

WALI. (A )— 

A PRINCESS OF CHALCO. With Illustrations. Crown 

8vo, 6s. 

WARD {JAMRS)-- 

ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF ORNAMENT. 

With laa Illuatrationx in the text. 8vo, 5$. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ORNAMENT. Edited by 

Gboele Ai rciiiNsoN, A.R.A. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

WATSON 

POACHERS AND POACHING. With Frontispiece. 

Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 

SKETCHES OF BRITISH SPORTING FISHES. With 

Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, is. 6d. 

WBOa-FROSSER [F. A\)~ 

GALILEO AND HIS JUDGES. Demy 8vo, 5s. 

WELLS {HENRY 

CITY BOYS IN THE WOODS ; or, A Trapping Venture 

in Maine. With upwauls of 100 lilustiations. Royal 8vo> 9s. 

WHITE ( WALTER)- 

A MONTH IN YORKSHIRE. With a Map. Fifth 

Edition. Post 8vo, 4a. 

A LONDONER'S WALK TO THE LANDES END, AND 

A TRIP TO TH K SCILLY ISLES. With 4 Maps. Third Edition. Post 8vo, 4s. 
WOOJKiM'E ( 11 . B)- 

A MODERN LAVMAN^S FAITH CONCERNING THE 

t RhI I) ANIJ llIE iJKEhh 01 UIK “ TllOROUGltllRED MAN.” 

Domy 8 VO, 14^. 

WORNUM{R. N.)- 

ANALYSIS OF ORNAMENT: THE CHARACTER- 
ISTICS OF STYLES. An Introduction to the History of Ornamental Ait. 
With many Illustrations. Ninth Edition. Royal 8vo, cloth, 8i» 
woRSAAR {y y A )— 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF DENMARK, FROM THE 

EARLIEST TIMES TO THE DANISH CONQUEST OE ENGLAND. 

With Maps and Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

WOTTUN {MABEL E.)— 

A GIRL DIPLOMATIST. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

WSIGHTSON (PROF. JOHN). Af.R.A.C., F.C.S., (ft ; PnsUttH ef Uu 

ColUgB Df A uUurty IXrwntQn, 

PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURAL PRACTICE AS 

AN INSl'ROCTIONAL SUBJECT. With Geological Map. Second EdUioiu 
Crown 8vo, 5$. 

FALLOW AND FODDER CROPS. Crown Svo, 58. 
YOUNG OFFICER’S “DONT"; or, Hints to Youngsttta 

on Joining, jjmo, is. 

VOVNG&{iL 

PARALLEL LIVES OF ANCIENT AND MODERN 

HEROES. NwEahiaii. inw, doA, 41. M. 



CHAPMAN MAlLy UMl’n.t). 


ar 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM SCIENCE AND ART 
HANDBOOKS. 

Handsomely printed in large crown 8vo. 

Publithid for the Committee of the Council on Sdmatiou, 

IRONWORK : From the Earliest Times to the End of the 

MedLfva) Period. HyJ. SiAkkitcGAKi)N7K ilh ^7 IIlu^trationA. Oowii Svo, {ti. 

MARINE ENGINES AND BOILERS. By George C V. 

HoLMfts, SecreUiy of th« rnttitution of Mav^al Arihitcctt. Whitworth SdioUr 
With Sixcy-niae Woodcuts L.arii« crown 8vo, ji 

EARLY CHRISTIAN ART IN IRELAND, By Margaret 

Stokbs. With ]o6 Woodcuts Crown 8vo, ts 

A Lilirary Edition, demy 'Ivo, 7s 6d. 

FOOD GRAINS OF INDIA. By Prop. A. H. Church, M.A., 

F.C.S , F.I.C. With Numerous Woodtuu. Smxdl 410, 6 s« 

THE ART OF THE SARACENS IN EGYPT. By Stanley 

Lank Poolr, B.A., M A.R S. With joE Woodcuu. Crown Ivo, 4s 

ENGLISH PORCELAIN : A Handbook to the China made in 

England dunns the iSth Century Hy Pkok A. H Cut ui-H, M A. With 
numerous Woodcuu 3s. 

RUSSIAN ART AND ART OBJECTS IN RUSSIA: A 

Handbook to the reproduction of Ciofdsmtthk work and other Art rreosaret from 
that country m the South Kf^nsiiigion Museum. ItyAiPKaD Mavruu With 
Illustrations. 4s. 6d 

FRENCH POTTERY. By Paul Gasnault and Edovaed 

Gaknibr. With Illustrations and Marks, 'js. 

ENGLISH EARTHENWARE; A Handbook to the Warei 

made in England during the r7th and iBih Centuries By Pros A. H ChurcMi 
M.A. With numerous Woodcuts, jv 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF DENMARK. From the Earljeit 

Times to the Danish Conuuest of Kngtand By J J A. Wohsaai, Hon. Y K A., 
&c. &C. With Map and Wootlcuu. 3s. Ad 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF SCANDINAVIA IN THE PAGAN 

TIME. By Hah, HiLuuitAMD, Royal Aaiiquary «( SiradaB. Wbh saaMNat 
Woodciitta ti, dd, 

PRECIOUS STONES: Considered in their Scientific and 

Artiotic relations. By Paor. A. H. CHuacii, M.A. With a Colourad Plata and 
Woodcuts, as. dd. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF INDIA By Sir George C. M. 

Birdwood, C.S.I., &c. With Map and Woodcuts, I>emy 8»o, 14s. 

HANDBOOK TO THE DYCE AND FORSTER COLLEC- 

TIONS in tlw Scuta KeuingtoB MuKUia. With Potlmia aad raoioiUM. M. MU 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN SPAIN. By Juan F. RiaAo. 

Wth numerous Woodcuu, 4 »- 

GLASS. By Alexander Nesbitt. With numerous Woodcuts, 

to* dd 

GOLD AND SILVER SMITHS' WORK By John Himou- 

fOBD PouaH, H.A. WitanBm«rou.W« 4 c«.. M.M. 

TAPESTRY. By Alfred deChampeaux. With Woodcutt. as. ML 
BRONZES. By C. Drury E. Fortmum, F.S.A With aumenMt 

Woodcuts. BS. dd. 
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BOOKS PUBUSHED BY 


SOUTH lUCHSINGTON MUSEUM SCIENCE ft ART HANDBOOKS-CM^AmvdL 

PLAIN WORDS ABOUT WATER. By A. H. Church, M.A. 

Oxon. With lUttstittianf. Sfw«d| 64 

ANIMAL PRODUCTS : their Preparation, Commercial Uses, 

■nd Valiui. By T. L. Simmonos. With llltutrxtiMis. 3s. 6d. 

FOOD : Some Account of its Sources, Constituents, and Uses. 

By Professor A. H. Church, M.A. Oxon. New Edition, enlarged. 3s. 

ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY. By Andrew Murray, F.L.S. 

Aptbra. Witli Illubtraiions. 7s. 6d. 

JAPANESE POTTERY. Being a Native Report. With an 

Introduction and Catalogue bv A, W. Franks, M.A., F.R.S., P.S.A, With 
lUufttrationa and Markh. an. 60. 

HANDBOOK TO THE SPECIAL LOAN COLLECTION 

of Scientific Apparatus. 3s. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS : Historical Sketches. With Numerous 

Illustrations. 3s. 

TEXTILE FABRICS. By the Very Rev. Daniel Rock, D.D. 

With numerous Woodcuts, as. 6d. 

JONES COLLECTION IN THE SOUTH KENSINGTON 

MUSEUM. With Punmil and Woodcut*, as. 6d. 

COLLEGE AND CORPORATION PLATE. A Handbook 

to the Ken^oclucriun^ of Silver Plate in the South Kensington Museum from 
Celebrated English Collections. By Wilfrbd Joseph Ckipps, M.A., F.S.A. 
With Illustration), as. 6d. 

IVORIES: ANCIENT AND MEDId^VAL. By Wiluam 

Maskbli.. With numerous Woodcuts, as. 6d, 

ANCIENT AND MODERN FURNITURE AND WOOD- 

WORK. By John Humcbrpord Folun, M.A. With numerous WooduBH* 
01. 6d. 

MAIOLICA. By C. Drury E. Fortnum, F.S.A. With 

numerotti Woodcuts, as. 6d. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF FOODS. With Microscopic Ulus- 

trationi. By Jambs Batx, Ph.D., ftc, Principal of the Somonet House tabotaloBy. 
Part I.— lea, Coffee, Cocoa, Sugar, &c. as. 6d. 

Part II.— Milk, Butter, Cheese, Cereals, Prepared Starches, &c. 3s. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS By Carl Emoxl. With nn- 

merous Woodcuts, as. ftd 

MANUAL OF DESIGN. By Richard Rkdoravx, R,A By 

01 I 4 WBT R. RBoaiiAVB. With Woodcou. as. 6d. 

PERSIAN ART. By Major R. Murdock Smith, R.E. With 

Map and WoodeutSu Second Editioit, eiilarge 4 ea. 




CIlArMAN HAtl, LIMIU.O 


CARLYLE'wS (THOMAS) WORKS. 

THE ASHBURTON KUITlUN. 

N6w Edition, luindsoinoly printod cmi t^intny tim Portnito uid 
ninstratiom, in Twenty Volnmu. domy Sto, M onolt. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION and I'.VST AND PRESENT, a voU. 
SARTOR RESARTUS; HEROES AND HERO WORSlilP. l val. 
LIFE OF JOHN STERLING -LIFE OK SI HILLER, i voL 

LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS— EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY - 
Kh.SAV ON TIIK wm'lRAIf OK lOHN K.VOX, i ,ol. 

LETTERS AND SPEECHES OK OLIVER CROMWELL. 3 voI». 
HISTORY OF FREDERKK THE GREAT. 0 voU. 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, j vol*. 
TRANSLATIONS FKO.M THE GERMAN. 3 vols. 

LIBRARY EDITION COMPLETE. 


Handaomely prinleri m H 4 
SARTOK KHSARTUS. Witii a , 
Poi trait, 6<l, 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. • 

A History. { vols., e.iuh ys. j 

UFEofFREDERK'KSrillLLl Jl 
ANU EXAMINAIION (il« Hl^ 
WORKS. With Suppkimni ul i -- 
Portrait and Plat«h, ys. 

CRITICAL AND MISt KI LA- , 

NEOUS FSSAYS. Wuh Poiiraa 
6 vols., each yS. ^ 

ON HEROES. IIKKOWOKSIHP, 
AND IHE in ROIC IN HIsiOR\ 

78. 6d. I 

PAST AND PRESENT. 9 ^. 


vol* , dftmy Bvo. 3 l 15 Ba 
OLIVER CROMWELL'S LF'I 
II l‘b AM> SPI K.CIU.S WMh PtM 
traits vols , each yn 

LATPEK - DAY PAMPHLET.s. 

/S 

LHE OF JOHN STKKLIML 

U itli I ‘on no I, yik 

HISU)K\ OK KREDIRiCK. 

IHl ‘sKOM) ID voU,, end 

TRANSLA'IIONS FROM THE 

(tl.RMAN vol , ea< h yA 

EARLY KIMrS OK NORW'AY ; 

I SSAY ON I HI l*Okl‘<AlK“s Ol 
JOHN KNOX. AND (d NXKaI. 

With Pom ait lUuwratloas 

so, tH 


PEOPLE’S EDITION. 

37 vtlt., smalt ertwn 8 »<>, iJs.; sspaiiUf va/s., li. sask. 


SARTOR RESARTU.S. With For- 

trait of Thortiaa Carlyle. 

FRENCH REVOLUTION. A 
History. 3 volx 

OLIVER CROMWELT’S LET- 

TERS AND SIMM cuts «. voK 
With Portrait of Oliver Cioniwtil. 

ON HEROES AND HERO 
WORSHIP AND THE HEROIC 
IK HISTORY. 

PAST AND PRESENT. 

.CRITICAL AND MISCELLA 
KEOUS ESSAYS. 7Vol». 


THE LIFE OP SCHILLER, 
and EXAMINATION OF HIS 
W < )K KS, W iih Pot trait 

LATPEK-DAV PAMPHLETS. 
WILHELM MEISTER. 3*oli. 
LIfK OF JOHN STERUNO. 

W uh l*aT!r.iit. 

HISTORY OF FREDERICK 
IHE GREAT, lo.ob. 

TR AN.SLATIONS FROM 
Mi;SA.UB,TIECK,ANDIUCirrBR. 
a vot». 

THE EARLY KINGS OF NOR- 
WAV; Bwny OR tb* FMiailii M Kae.. 


Or in sstr, 3I vals. in 18 , 37 *. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


CARLYLE^S (THOMAS) WORKS,— 


A RE-lSSUE OF 

THE WORKS OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Price 28. 6d. a Volume. 


This Edition will include the whole of his writings and translations, together 
with the Portraits and Maps, and will be 
COMPLETED IN 20 CROWN Svo VOLUMES, 
strongly bound in cloth. 


SARTOR RESARTUS AND LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. With 

a Portrait of Thoma Carlyle. [Jfiatfy. 

PAST AND PRESENT AND ON HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP. 

I KfOffy* 


LIFE OF JOHN STERLING AND LIFE OF SCHILLER. 

To hi followed at inttrvals hy 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, EARLY KINGS 
OF NORWAY ANIJ KSSAY ON THE PORTRAITS OF KNOX. 

\jH/our volumes. Vol. L ready. 

FRENCH REVOLUTION; n History. {in two volumu. 

OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES, with Portrait 

of Oliver Cromwell, {In three volumes. 


HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. [in five volumes. 

WILIIKLM MEISTER. [r„ (,„« r.tumu. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM Ml’S.KUS, TIECK AND RICHTER. 

[fw one volume. 


CHEAP ISSUE. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. Complete in l vol. With Portrait. 

CrowD 8vo, Of. 

SARTOR RESARTUS, HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP, PAST 

AND PRESENT, AND CHARTISM. Cmnpicte in i vol. Crown 8vo, «. 

OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. Crown 8vo, 
61I. 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 2 voU. 4*. 
WILHELM MEISTER. i vol., 2s. ' 

LIVES OF SCHILLER AND STERLING. With Portraits, i vol. 2s. 

SIXPENHY EDITION. 

sewed, 

SARTOR RESARTUS. Eightieth Thousand. 

HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP. 

ESSAYS t Boims, Johnson, Scott, The Diamond Nicklaci* 

7)l« etbow in i xfd,^ 2s, 6d, 



C/ZA^M^IA' & BALL, IlMZrED. 
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DICKENS^S (CHARLES' WORKS. 

ORIGINAL EDITIONS. 

Vw demy 

THE MYSTERY OF KUWIN DROOO. With Illustration* 

by S. L. Fildefc, and a Portrait enuraved by Uakei Clodi, yh. 6d. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. With Forty Illustrations by Marcus 

Stone. Cloth, i&. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With For'y-threc Illustration* 

by S<*vntour and Phiz. Cloth, ii. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With Forty Illustration* by Phi*. 

Cloth, xs 

SKETCHES BY “BOZ.” With Forty Illustrations by George 

Cruikshank. Cloth, is. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWrr. With Forty Illustration* by Phi*. 

Cloth, Cl 15 . 

DOMBEY AND SON. With B'orty Illustraiioir* by Phia. 

Cloth, C^ IS. 

DAVID COPPERFIEU). With Forty lUusltalions by Phi* 

Cloth, jCx xb. 

BLEAK HOUSE. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. Cloth, 

j£i IS. 

LITTLE DORRIT. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. Cloth* 
THF OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With Seventy-five lUt^ 

the other volumes, C^ 

■RARNABY RUDGF’ : a Talc of the Riots of Eighty. 

the other volumes, j£i is. 

r’HTiT<5TMAS BOOKS: Containing— The Christmas Carol; 

With all the oiiguwl ljlus‘iations. Uoil., us. 

OLIVER TWIST and TALE OF TWO CIIIES. In one 

volume. Cloth, C^ 

OLIVER TWIST. Separately. With Twenty-four Illuitratioii* 

fcy Gedf e Cruikrfiauk. Cloth, m. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. Separately. With Siateen Dhi*- 
nSpwbrrto ck**^*^ 

*,* Tht rtmindtr tfDUktm't »F<wir rme «ot vrigUtalfy frimUi im kmr a*. 
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HOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


DICKENS'S (CHARLES) WORKS.— 

LIBRARY EDITION. 

In post %vo* With the Original lUmtrations^ 30 xwls.t cloth, jCi 2 » 

PICKWICK PAPERS 43 Illustrns. , a vols. 16 o 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 39 „ a vols. 16 0 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT 40 s vols. 16 0 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP & REPRINTED PIECES 36 .. a vols. 16 0 

BARN ABY RUDGE and HARD TIMES 36 a vols. 16 o 

BLEAK HOUSE 40 a vols. 16 o 

LITTLE DORRIT 40 „ a vols. 16 o 

DOMBEY AND SON 38 . „ a vols. 16 o 

DAVID COPPERFIELD 38 ,» a vols. 16 0 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND 40 a vols. x6 o 

SKETCHES BY “BOZ" 39 „ 1 vol. 8 o 

OLIVER TWIST 24 „ i vol. 8 o 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS 17 „ x vol. 8 o 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES 16 x vol. 8 0 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS 8 „ x vol. 8 0 

PICTURES FROM ITALY & AMERICAN NOTES 8 „ x vol. 8 0 

UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER 8 „ 1 voU 8 o 

CHILD S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 8 .. x vol 80 

EDWIN DROOD and MISCELLANIES 12 „ i vol 80 

CHRISTMAS STORIES from “ Household Words/' &c. 14 „ x vol 8 o 

Ufii/orM With ike above ^ ictf. td, 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. By John Forster. With Illustrations. 

A NEW EDITION OF ABOVE, WITH THE ORIGINAL ILLUSTRA. 
TIONS, IN LARGE CROWN 8 vo, 30 VOLS. IN SETS ONLY. 


THE “CHARLES DICKENS” EDITION. 


In Crown %vq^ In 21 voh., doth, with Illustrations, £2 

PICKWICK PAPERS 8 Illustrations 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT 8 

DOMBEY AND SON 8 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 8 

DAVID COPPERFIELD 8 

BLEAK HOUSE 8 

LITTLE DORRIT 8 „ 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND 8 

BARNABY RUDGE 8 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 8 

A CHILDS HISTORY OF ENGLAND 4 

EDWIN DROOD and OTHER STORIES 8 

CHRISTMAS SrORlFS, from •• Household Words ”... 8 

SKETCHES BY -BOZ" 8 

AMERICAN NOTES and REPRINTED PIECES ... 8 „ 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS 8 

OLIVER TWIST 8 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS 8 

TALE OF TWO CITIKS 8 

HARD TIMES and PICTURES FROM ITALY ... 8 
UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER 4 

U»i*ofw with the above. 



THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. Numerous Illustrations, a vols. 7 o 
THE LETTERS Oh CHARLF.S DICKENS a vols. 7 o 




CUAPtfAN HALL, I.IV 'FP 
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DICKENS'S (CHARLES) WORKS.- 


THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 

(WITH LIFE.) 

CompltU »m J2 Volumts, Dmf ivo, ict, teti h ; or utt £f^ 


This Bdiuon is pnnted on a finer paper and in a larger type than has been 
employed m any previous edition. The tyjie has been east esptacially for it, and 
the page is of a size to admit of the introduction of all the original iUustrauons. 

No such attractive issue has iMHin made of the writlni^ of Mr. Dickens, which, 
various as have been the forms of publicatton adapted to the demands of an ever 
widely-increasing popularity, have never yet been worthily presented in a really 
handsome hbrary form. 

The collection comprises all the rumor writings it was Mr. Dickens's wish to 
preserve. 


SKETCHES flY BOZ." With 40 lUuniirations by (leorge Crmkslianlc 
PICKWICK PAPERS, 2 vols. With 4^ llUmraiions by Phis. 

OLIVER TWIST. With 24 Illustrations by < ruikhhank 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 2 voK, With 40 Illustrations by Phis. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP and KP^PRINILD PIKCbS a voh. With UUi». 
trations by Catierraole, Ac. 

BARNABY RUDGE and HARD TIMES. 2 vols. With Illustrations by 
Cattermole, &c. 

MARTIN CHUZ 2 LEWIT. 2 vols With 40 Illustrations by Phis 
AMERICAN NOTES and PlUUkKS tkOM IIAI.V. « voL With 


8 Illustrations. 

DOMBEY AND SON. 2 vols. With 40 lUusiraiions by Phis. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD! 2 vols. With 40 Illustrationa by Pblt. 

BLEAK HOUSE, a vols. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 

LITTLE DORRIT. 2 vols. With 40 Illu*;tration8 by Phiz. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. With 16 Illusiraiioiis by Phis 

THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. With 8 Illu5iral.on.by MartunSume. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. With 8 Illuitraiion, by Marcu, Stone. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, atob. With ♦> by Mmcm» bMiBe. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. With 17 Illustration, by tar Edwin LandMW. R.A., 
Maclise, R.A., &c. &c. 

HISIORV or ENGLAND. With 8 IUu.u.bon.by 

CHRISTMAS STORIES. (From •‘Hotuehold Word, and Att the Ywr 
Round.' ) With 14 lUusiriitioDt 

EDWIN DROOD AND OTHER STORIES. With .a inuwrallon. by 


UFe' OF CHARLES DICKENS. By John Forster. With Potttahi. awh. 
(Not separate.) 
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BOOKS POBUSHBD BY 


DICKENS’S (CHARLES) WORKS.— ComAM 
HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 

(WITH LIFB.) 

In 92 Vthmth Ctmn 4 tt, &r. 6 d, 

MAkTIN CHUZZLEWIT, irttti u nhisMtioiM, a. 

DAVID COPraRFIELD, wttk Ad fUuttimiipiu aad • Portnlt, a. 

BLEAK HOUBB, with «i lUaiMtioiu, jk 
LITTLE DOBRIT. with $1 lUiutMlioM, $!■ 

PICKWICK PAPERS, with 9$ lUimnliM*. Sf- 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, trith s* lUwMiiou. s*. 

NICHOLAS NICKLBBY, with » ninttrOiona, 51. 

OOMBEV AND SON, with 61 lOvaMW 5a, 

EDWIN DMX>I») REPRINTED PIlCBS ; and other Stories, with 30 intultB- 
Sfk 

THE Lira OF DlCRENSe Bir JoXK Fonstbk. With 40 IHuftrationi, gk 
BARNABY RUDQE. with 46 Illustnuhytu, 41. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, with 3a 4a. 

CHRlSTim STORIES, with 23 IBmtlMim 4*. 

OLIVER TWIST, with aS inastmtiona. 33. 

GREAT EXPECr^lONS. with a6 lUustrations, 3^ 

SKETCHES BY <*£kOZ/‘ with 36 lUuitntions. 33. 

UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLERr wRh a6 lUuMmtiolui. 31, 

CHRttTMAS BOOKS, with aS lUoltnliciiii. 3 i* 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, wim 15 lllustratfona. 3& 

AMERICAN NOTES and PICTURES FROM ITALY, with zB lUuitnitiont. 3a. 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES, with as lUustraUons. 31. 

HARD TIMES, with ao Illustrations, as. 6d. 

CHJIRLES DICKENS’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
BlPRlRTfiD FROM THE ORIGINAL PLATES, 
lllttltr^ hy John Lkkch. 1). Maclisk. R.A., K. Doyle. 

C. Stanfield. R.A.. etc. 
r/a/A. IS, each, Complite in a case, /r. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL IN PROSE. 

THE CHIMES ; A Goblin Story. 

THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH ; A Fairy Tale of Home. 
THE BATTLE OF LIFE. A Love Story. 

THE HAUNTED MAN AND THE GHOSTS STORY. 

SIXPENNY REPRINTS of DICKENS’S WORKS. 

DAVID CUFPERFIELD. With numerous lUustiatioai by 

FRri> Baknari' Medium 8 vo. 

OLIVER TWIST. With a8 Illustrations by J. Mahokev. 

Medium bvo. 

READINGS FROM the WORKS of CHARLES DICKENS. 
As selected eiid read by bimsrlf and sow published for the first tune, llhmtteted. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL, and THE HAUNTED MAN. 
Illustrated 

THE CHIMF.S: A Goblin Story, and THE CRICKET 
ON THE HEARTH. Illustrated 
THE BATTLE OF LIFE: A Love Story, HUNTED 
DOWN, AND A HOLIDAY ROMANCE. Illustrated. 




CHAPStAH (Jr* HALL, UMiTXn. 


DICKENS'S (CHARLES) WORKS.— C mtituitd. 

THE GROWN EDITION, 

Complete i& 17 TolE OOttUtsiiif AtX tSE lU 

And the Letterpress is primed fruia T>pt‘ expressly cast iiif this KdiiiQii, 

LARGE CROWN OCTAVO. 

PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS EACH. 


1. — THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Forty-three Illustrationi by 

Seymour and Phiz. 

2. —NICHOLAS NICKLEBY* With Foity lIlustraikMu hy PiORi 

3. — DOMBEY and SON. With Forty IlluMmuoni FitIZ. 

4. —DAVID COPPERPIELD. With Forty llltistratiooiiliy pfia. 

5. — SKETCHES BY “B 02 .” With Foity niusimtioiii GiO. 

Cruix^hank. 

6. -MARTIN CHUEZLfiWIT. With Forty IJiustraiimiR by Pm 
7*^THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP* With SeimmtF^ve lUuetiR* 

tions ^ George Catikrmols and U. K. liROWNR* 

8. — BARKABY RUDGE: a Taleof the Kintsof *F.{ghty* With Sefenty- 

eight Illustrations liy (yRoaOR CAtTRRMOi « atxl H. K. BkOVTNE, 

9. -OLIVER TWIST and A TALE OF TWO CITIEa With 

Twenty- four Illuhtrations by Cruikihank and Sixteen l»y PHti; 
10— BLEAK HOUSE. With Forty lUusirations by Pmiz. 

1 1.— LITTLE DORRIT. With Forty lllustrationa liy PHIL 
u.--^OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. With Forty IliuslraUoiif by MaRCUR 
Stone. ^ 

13. -AMERICAN NOTES; PICTURES FROM tT^Yi «ii 4 

A CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. With Sfatlm 
Illustrations by Marcus Sione, 

14. — CHRISTMAS BOOKS nml HARD TIMES. With lUwtfa- 

tions by Lanosrrr, Macmse, SrANPiRLD, l^atECIfi D|>yLI^ 
F KRR etc 

I ^.—CHRISTMAS STORIES AND OTHER STORIES, Indndlnte 
HUMPHREY'S CLOCK. With Illustraticms by Dauiel, 
Charles (iRRKii, Mahon^ey Phiz, CAiTEEMOUt^tL 

16. -GREAT EXPECTATIONS. UNCOMMERCIAL 

TRAVELLER. With SiUcen Illuhtratiolu by MARCUS SroNE. 

17. — EDWIN DROOD and REPRINTED PIECES. With .Sixteen 

IlluftfatiooR by Luke FiLUEsand h. Walker* 

Uniform unih the abov^, 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. By Iohk Pomter. 

With Portraits and Iliusiraiioiis. Will l>c added at the request of 
numerous Subscriliers, 

THE DICKENS DICTIONARY. A Key to the Ch^cjea and 
Principal Incidents in the Tales of Charles Dicken-i* By OaitRT 
PiRtcE, with Additions by William A. Wheelee. 

THE LAZY TOUR OF TWO IDLE APPRENTICES; NO 
^OROUGHFARE: THE PERILS OF CEOTAIN 
ENGLISH PRISONERS. IJy Charles Dickens and Wilkie 
Collins. Wiih 11 luit rat urns, t rown hvo, 5-.. 

• • These Stories are now reprinted in coinplctr form for the first time. 
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BdOKS PUBUSHBD bv 


DICKENS’S (CHARLES) WORKS.--CM«MmiMt 

THE OABir^ EDITION. 

In 3 * Tol*. raidl Srob MtiM* Paper SMei, Qoth Backi. nitli uncut 
edges, price Eightecapatee each. 

Eath n&um t i U n f n i lUiutfatiem nfmbutd frtm tU Origin^, 

In Seu ooIk MM in blue ml led clotb, with cut edges, Ss. 
CHIUSTMA8 HOOKS, 1 EPWIN DROOO; AND OTHER 

MARTIN CHGgp;Wrrt i v<«n STORIES. 

DAVID COPPimWAATOlA THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 
OLIVER TWlSt. ^ auols. 

GREAT EXPECTAItCmS. . A CHILD'S HISTORY OF 
NICHOLAS MICKy^.avrde. ENGLANIX 

SKETCHP BY "BTO.'* DOMBEY AND SON, a vols. 

CHRISTMAS STORlBi A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 

THE PICKWI^ PAPERS, evols. LITTLE DORRIT, a n>k. 
BARNABY RUDOK a vols, MUTUAL FRIEND, a vols. 

BLEAK HOUSSraTOlf. HARD TIMES. 

AMERICAN NOTES and PIC- UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER 
TURKS ITALY. REPRINTED PIECES. 

i iHlr 6S9B W WIES DICKEIS’S f NIKS. 

HALF CROWN EDITION. 

IhlfilrriD INM WtttTUMI that WA’^ caxrfully cokrbctxd bv tub author 

, All IN 1867 AND j868. 

0 ||I||m mlwte of the origiDil Illustrations. Crown 8vo, as. 6d. each. 

THE I WBHK IC ' I^APKRS. With 43 Illustrations by Seymour and Phiz, 

: A 'r,iie of the Riots of 'Eighty. With 76 Illustrations by 
VttfmMi H. K. Brownb. 

OLlVtStl TSyiST. With 24 Illustrations by Cruikshank. 

THE OLt> TURIOSTTY SHOP. With 71} Illustrations by George Catter- 
molb and Hs K. Browne. 

DAVID COPPJSRFIKLD. With 40 Ulustiaiionb by Pm? 

NICHOLAS NICKLKHY. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 

IK)MBEY AND SON. With |o Illustrations by Pm/. 

SKP/rCHES BY *' BOZ.” With 40 Illustrations by George Cruiksiiank. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. With 64 Illustrations by Landseer, Doyle, Macli&e. 
LaaCH, ate. 

riLKAK HOUSE. With 40 Illustrations by Pin/ 

LI ri LE DORRIT. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 

(, HKISTMAS STORIIiS, from " Household Words " With 14 Illustrations by 

Dauibl, Orikn, MAHONfiv. etc 

AMERICAN NOTES and REPRINTED PIECES. With 8 Illustrations by 
Marcus Stoni and F. Waickr 

HARD TIMES and PK 7 UR 1 '> FROM ITALY. With 8 Illustrations by 
K. Walkbb and Marcus Stonk. 


With 14 Illustrations by 


With 8 Illustrations by 


A CHILD'S HISTORY Oh ENGLAND. With 8 lllttpratiods by MaiiCUS 

STOua. _ ^ 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. With 8 Illustrations bf MAItcUi Stone. 

TALE OF TWO Cn lES With 16 Illustration^ by Phu* 
UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. With 8 IttiklittQna by Maiccs StONE. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. With 4o inuttnUieni by Makcus STOwi^loMlStoi 
EDWIN OROOD and OTHER STGRIES. With la lUiuUatlcHU by LtJXK 
Plum. Wttmhit. 



CHAPMAH ^ HALly llUtT&D. 


DICKBNS*S (CHAKXtESS) WORKS>— CmuiIwma£ 

THE PICTORIAL EDITION. 

COttTAiNtMf. 

UPWARDS OP mm hundred bhgrap/ngs. 

ComplQte la 17 TDli.Jtoy«l 8 t«, fa. ML mMu 

DOMBEY AND SON. With UTTLE DORlUT. With 58 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. GREAT EXRICTATIONS 

WTPWF^T AQ a*av by J. A ^MMlwa iCriFMCH* 3I.U. 

i:y ic>ib.Liaa I, «uiyntr>AiA MFMwe or/' 
Wi* 5, lUostnaxm, by F. «*.»«». Ah^WU^NC^, WC- 

BAiNABV RUDGR With 

a 6 lUiutnitiont hy V. Bar nakp. j 8< (ki. T wom m> h T tt» M* 

OLD CURIOSITY SIK)P. cirr'xpi-nrc iiv wtiny** 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. .. 

With 59 Illuftrationi by F. Barnard. CHRISTMAS Btld 

OljtVER TWICTand A TALE KIlMVl^St 

OF TWO OTIES. Wiib 53 lUutn- 3* “* 

Uun. by J. Mahoiwv mid F. BA«»Aiin EDWIN D R 00 D» RE* 

OiIr"’ MUTUAL FRIEND. IfiSfg? 

With 58 IlluRtnuUmR hy J Mahunbv L Fildrr, JL 
3 «. 6d. . Barnard, ii* Io* 

BLEAK HOUSE, With 6i ^HE LIFE Of* OHliUfcLES 

n?oS«»c ^w.k DICKBMS. ByloMjNMMa*' With 
PICKWICK PAPERS. With ,0 lUminitiM. it F. mpUm ud 

S7 lllustraiions hy Phi?. 6d oUmbt*. ia 64 . 

THE TWO SHILLING EDITION. 

f.^1. Volume coDtuiu a Fronciipiece. CwwB 8*% Sa 
T he Volume! now reedy are— 


SKETCHES BY “BOZ" and 
chmstuasmkWa viiha.iiiiiii- 
tntim by F. SawMM. laM. 

CHRISTMAS StORlIi awl 
EDWIN DROOP. RE. 

PRJirrBD PtlMMb iAj|» 4m£it 
SIORIBS, WlB^ 1?. .K Mtiiii w 
L fildw, a miii^ r. 
Barnard. imIo, 

THE LIFE Of WAltLES 

DICKBNS. Wi^ 

40 llhmrRthAi by r. i^A «0 mid 
tiOum. IN. 64 . 


DOMBEY AND SON. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
THE PICKWICK 1’APP:R.S. 
BLEAK HOUSE. 

OLD CURIOSITY CHOP. 


BARNABY KUDGE. 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 
OUK MUTUAL FRIEND. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


V.A..V O LIVER TWLST. 

MR. DICKENS’S READINGS. 

Pcap. Sew, mwd. 

CHRISTMAS CAROL IN STORY OF LITTLE DOM- 
PROSE. I*. bey. If. 

CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. p^Qj^ TRAVELLER, BOOTS 

rH^MNS- ACOBLIN STORY. HOLLY -TREE 

CHIMES: A GOBLIN blUK*. MRS- GAMP. lA 

IS* 
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SOOfrS PUBLISSED BY 


SCIENCE AND ART 

AND 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

Edited bv JOHN MILLS, F.R.A.S. 

A Journal for Teaohers and Students. 

PRICE SIXPENCE. 

The Journal contains contributions on Science, Art, and Technical Sub- 
jects by diftinguiibod men ; short papers by prominent teachers ; leading 
articles; coneapondeace ; answers to the questions set at the May examinations 
of the Science and Aft Department (which will in future be confined to the 
Magazine, and not be published in separate pamphlet form), and interesting 
news In i(l|h the scientific and artistic world. 

of a new volume (April i, 1S93) the Journal is to be 

enlargdU * 

the special features which have given it a well*defined 
constitudlh^ to 'which no other paper directly appeals, it is proposed to give 
yet more Vtudcd matteri superior illustrations, and an improved appearance in 
type aodpIpiWk hoping thereby to make it the most popular sixpenny monUdy 
ll^i^eitllhUnHedKi^^ 

i to its pucely Science and Art readers, it is hoped to attract 
\ fof A large number of people who desire to be made 
tophi and new ducoveries in Science, hut owing to 
aVahd detailed treatment in most magazines cannot 
$ h necessary if they would derive much advantage 

, .'v’.V 

^ W„papcr will be devoted and, as a rule, m equfl degree to 
Bii^rapp of leading representatives of Science and Art. The 

doings of (he vaiious County Councils v^ill continue to be noted in its pages, 
and no pains will be spared in the effort to increase the usefulness of the 
pal|)er in the propagation of technical information among the many workers 
under these important bodies. 



rffiMs or suBmipnoM. 

ONE YEAR'S SUBSCRtPTIOM (hwlBEtag Mfta,*) 6.. M. 


HALE I, I, ,, Si. 0d» 

SINOLE COPY Sd. 
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WiAs piUlM It Tlim Sblligs S SiipoMiuk. 

'} HE VYWANS . or, I he Murder m the Hut hi ihnhassf Hv Horn 

Crown Bvo 

IN LOW RELIEF A Bohemian Irvinsmpt. \\y VIoki i^yRohikis, t rownSvp 

CROSS CURRENTS A Novel By Marv \ Dk kKvv. New Kditiun in one 
volume. 

SUSPKC TED. By Loi/isA STSArRNUs 
A GIRL DIPLOMATIST a Novel. B) Mahkc E, WoitoN. 
AUSTRALIAN LIFE. By Francis Ada M k. 

THE SECRET OF THE PRINC’ESS a lale ot Country, Camp, Ciwit. 

Convict, and Cloister Lile in Rauia. By Mas, Si'TMtaLAMo KMWAiiHL 
BEYOND T1 IE SEAS , bt me the surprising Advcnturmi and ingmioun Opinlotu 
of Ralph, Lord St. Kwne, t<^ by hts kinuw, Humphray Sbt» lUyaa> OviilAt.i> 
Cram FI HI) Second Edition. 

THE SrORY OF HELEN DAVENANT. By ViOUT KANIt, 

A DEPUTY PROVIDENCE. By Henry MURRAY. 

MY ‘'HANSOM" LAYS Origin,U Venei, lmitAtioii«» and Paraphrasas. By 
W Bbattv Kingston. 

.SPORT • Fox Hunting. .Salmon Fishing, ('overt Shootit^t Dotir StaDklliC* by 
the late W. Bromlbv DAVRNroRT. M P. With llliMivai^ by CipliaiAi* ijbliA* 
LOCK, C.B. ^ 

LOG-BOOR of a FISHERMAN AND ZOOLOGIST, 

LAND. With Illufitratioris fifth lliouiind. 

I HE HABITS OF THE SALMON By MAJOR TRAHBlWfti ' ^ 
BRITISH SPORTING FISHES By |ohh WA'reON. 


KNGL\ND; ITS PEOPLE, POLirV, AND PURSUtta By t* H. S, 
Esc 01 T. Newand RevuedEdmoa. t ^ f 1 

JEI^S CHRIST, GOD; AND GOD ANU MAlt. CMMIM 

At Notre Dame in Pans By P^kr La ohoairk SfVendt Thoaailfea 

RECOLLECTIONS OF MY YOUPIL By 

from the French and raviMd by Madame RiNArn t .IMri 

HOMAN ORIGINS: EVIDENCE FROM 

By Samvbl Lai^g. With llluntratjonA. ToiihThaMpf* kfrJitiP 

PROBLEMS OF THE FUTURE AND BSSAtfA % l| M|i| P | P M(i 

Tenth Thotnaod. ^ W ^ i 

MODERN SCIENCE AND MODERN THOUGHT. 

Fiftf cn du Thouand. * Jht 

A modern ZOROASTRIAN. By Samukl Laiao. SaMCti Timing 


THE SCIENCE OF I ANGUAGE* LINGUISTICS, rHiLOl^OGV. ABB 
ETVMOLCXfV, By Awti Hovii AiQua With Map*. 

SOCIOLOGY. Based upon Ethnology. By 1 )K. CilARLES LnrovRWfcAU. 
BIOLOGY. By D». Charles LetouRnkau. With 83 IttuRtratKwa. 
PHILOSOPHY, Histoncal and CmicaL By Andkk LEYevril 


ANTHROPOLOGY. By Dr. Paul Topinard. With a !*reflwe hy Proysshor 
Paul Broca. With 49 lUuiiratioiia. 
vE-STHETICS. By EucKHE VerOH. 

ANIMAL PRODUCTS TTieir Prepartdion. Comwercha Uaei. and Value By 

T. L. SiMMONDS. With lUiiatratioiia. 
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